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A THRILLING 
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The 
COMBINATION 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


10° A DAY 


How easy it is to pay for this combination of desk and 
Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable Typewriter! Just 
imagine, a small good will deposit with terms as low as 10c 
a day to get this combination at once! You will never miss 
10c a day. Yet this small sum can actually make you im- 
mediately the possessor of this amazing office-at home 
combination. You assume no obligations by sending the 
coupon. 


THESE TWO EXTRA FOR YOU 


LEARN TYPING FREE 
To help you even further, yon get free with this 


special offer a 32-page booklet, prepared by ex- liy 
perts, to teach you quickly how to typewrite by Mein 
the touch method. When you buy a Noiseless Pe 


‘ou get this free Remington Rand gift that 
increases the pleasure of using your Remington 
Noiseless Deluxe Portable. Remember, the touch 
typing book is sent dree while this offer holds. 


SPECIAL CARRYING CASE 


The Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable ‘is 
light in weight, easily carried about. With this 
offer Remington supplies a sturdy, beautiful 
carrying case which rivals in beauty and utility 
the most attractive luggage you can buy.’ 


SPECIFICATIONS 


ALL ESSENTIAL FEATURES of large stand- 
ard office machines appear in the Noiseless 
Portable—standard 4-row keyboard; back spacer; 
margin stops and margin release; double shift 
hey and shift lock; two color ribbon and auto- 
matic ribbon reverse; variable line spacer; paper 
fingers; makes as many as seven carbons; takes 
paper 9.5” wide; writes lines 8.2” wide. There 
are also extra features like the card writing at- 
tachment, black key cards and white letters, 
touch regulator, rubber cushioned feet. These 
make typing on a Remington Deluxe Noiseless 
Portable a distinct pleasure. Thousands of fam- 
ilies now using the Remington Deluxe Noiseless 
Portable know from experience how -wonderful 
it is! 


WITH ANY 


REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


A beautiful desk in a neutral blue-green which will fit into the 
decorations of any home—trimmed in black and silver—and made 
of sturdy fibre board—is now available for only one dollar ($1.00 
extra) to purchasers of a Remington Noiseless Portable Type- 
writer. The desk is so light that it can be moved anywhere without 
trouble—it is so strong that it will hold six hundred (600) pounds. 
With this combination of desk and Noiseless Deluxe Portable 
Typewriter, you will have a miniature office at home. Learn the 
complete details of this offer. Mail the coupon today. 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 169-8 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Trial of a 
new Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable, including 
Carrying Case and Free 32-page Typing Instruction Book- 
let on terms as low as 10c a day. Send Catalogue. 


Electrical Engineers, Diesel and Air-Conditioning Experts, 
Builders, Contractors and Automobile Mechanics, too, have 
good chances for profit through BIG DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Now is the time for every ambitious man to start in 
one of the fields which are now opening up new jobs 
in industry. Get the facts needed from our world fa- 
mous technical cyclopedias. Use the jiffy index to find 
out what you need to know in a hurry. Shop foremen 
should welcome men who prepare themselves this 
way, and industry right now is on the lookout for 


skilled men who know how. 10 Big Volumes 
ELECTRICITY 


This new seventeenth edition of 
applied electricity has over 3,000 
pages—hundreds of illustrations. 
Dynamos, motors, power stations, 
radio, television and many, many 
other subjects all covered. Total 
price only $29.80. Sent on trial. 
a 


AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEERING 
6 Volumes 


Whether you are a mechanic or helper, 
expert or apprentice, auto owner or 
driver, you will find great value in these 
auto books (19th edition) which tell you 
step by step how to make difficult re- 
pairs. 2,500 pages, 2,000 illustrations. 
Marine engines, aviation motors, Diesel 
engines included. Total price only $24.80. 
Sent on trial. 


BUILDING, ESTIMATING AND CONTRACTING 


9 Volumes 

' This new 1940 edition 
should makeit easy for 
any carpenter to become 
acontractor. Invaluable 
to builders. Roof fram- 
ing, steel square, archi- 
tectural drawing and 
design, estimating, 
painting and decorat- 
ing, heating, building, 
contracting, concrete 
forms, and many other subjects well covered. Total price $29.88. 
Sent on trial. 


HEATING —VENTILATING 
INCLUDING AIR-CONDITIONING 


6 Volumes 


Over 2,000 pages, 300 illustrations, 
cover this new industry including 
heating, ventilating, insulating and 
similar subjects. Total price $24.80. 
Sent on trial. 


DIESEL ENGINEERING 


Volumes 


Over 2,500 pages profusely illustrated 
make Diesel, the new power, easy to 
understand. Learn Diesel operation, con- 
struction and repairing this way. Total 
price $24.80, Senton trial, 


Learn to set up and run almost 
any kind of machine. MAKE eae e 
quickly HOW TO DO THINGS 

which usually take years of 

THESE 8 BIG BOOKS give you a chance to qualify 
for promotion in the mechanical field. Everybody knows that there 
more and more good jobs open. Here are 3,000 pages with nearly 
3,000 illustrations which cover tool making, pattern making, foundry 
agement, and hundreds of other subjects. This set, “Modern Shop 
Practice,” should be endorsed by manufacturers, superintendents 
uses them an advantage over untrained men. With each set we will 
include a big binder of nearly 800 pages with 267 original shop 
and run almost any kind of a job. These are in addition to the 8 big 
books pictured above. Total price only $34.80. Sent on trial, 

A year's consulting privileges with our engineers will now be given to 
each buyer of any set of these books without extra charge. 

for Examination. aut you need do to get a set of “Modern 
Shop Practice” 8 volumes plus binder, “Applied Electricity” 10 
mating and Contracting” 9 volumes, ““Air Conditioning” 6 volumes, 
“Diesel Engineering’’ 6 volumes, for frée examination is to sendin 
the delivery charges only. Keep them for 10 days. If not satisfied 
send them back aad you willowe us nothing. If satisfied. send only 
shown is paid. There is no further obligation. 

American Technical Society, Publishers — Home Study Courses 
gp====== SEND THIS COUPON TODAY== -as809 
4 AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. XC49 


MORE MONEY NOW, learning 7 
study and practice. NO, j f e 
is a shortage of skilled men right now and that there are likely to be 
work, mechanical drawing, forging, machine shop practice and man- 
and foremen everywhere, and we believe will give any mechanic who 
tickets and 1,200illustrations which show step by step how to set up 
+ + 
Consulting Service Included 
ANY SET SHIPPED FR E E! 
volumes, “Automobile Engincering’’ 6 volumes, “Building, Esti- 
the coupon below. The books will be sent to you promptly. You pay 
$2.00 in 10 days and then $3.00 a month until the total price 
Drexel at S8th Street, Chicago, Illinois Dept. XC49 
Drexel at 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Please attach a letter stating age, occapation and name end address of 
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‘ EVERY STORY BRAND-NEW 


TEXAS 


RANGERS 


Vol. 13, No. 1 August, 1941 Price 10c 


FEATURING JIM HATFIELD, RANGER 
IN 


A Full Book-Length Novel 


OUTLAW VALLEY 


By JACKSON COLE 


Fighting Against Heavy Odds the Lone Wolf Ranger Pits 
His Steady Nerves and Good Gun Arm Against the Fiend- 
ish Crimes of Those Who Threaten to nial a as Peace- 
ful Range into a Scene of Havoc! - - oan Cee a 


Other Quick-Trigger Stories 


THE TROUBLE SMITH - - - - ~- ~- James Clyde Harper 92 


Walt Payne Gives a Trio of Killers a Lesson in Horsemanship 


LUCKY STAR - - - - - = = = = = - Tom Curry 99 


Husky Lewis Catapults into Action—and Proves His Mettle! 


A AND : 
FAMOUS TEXAS RANGERS - - - - A Story in Pictures 90 


Captain Tom Hickman Routs Bank Robbers 


THE FRONTIER POST- - - - - = = = - Captain Starr 108 


Where Readers and the Editor Meet. Join Our World-wide Club. 


ee RANGERS published every other month by Better Publications, Inc., at 10 East 40th Street, New Jak, nA x, 

Pines, President. Subscription yearly $.60; single copies $.10. Foreign. and Canadian postage extra. Reen as 
pec: class matter August 24, 1938, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, ‘1879. Gok 
1941, by Better Publications, inc. Manuscripts will not be returned unless ‘accompanied self- addressed stamped enve- 
lopes, and are submitted at the author's risk. Names of all characters used in stories and semi-fiction articles are ficti- 
tious. If the name of any real person or existing institution is used, it is a coincidence. 


Read our companion maoarmnes: Popular Western, Thrilling loan “Eagle gnrun. a ly ap Detective, Thrilling Ad- 
ng ters, Popular stentive. eye As va 
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“Radio servicing ‘permitted me to attend 
school and work evenings and week-ends. 


| Jumped My Fy fom 


50 a Heek! 


WI had an $18 s week job in a shoe factory, 
but desired to make more money and con- 
tinue my education. I read about Radio 
opportunities and enrolled with the Na- 
tional Radio Institute.” 


‘Later the N.R.I. Graduate Service De- 


artment sent me to Station KWCR as a 


lf s 
“The instruction I received was so practi- 
cal I was soon able to earn $5 to $10 a 
week in spare time servicing Radios, This 
aid for the N.R.I. Course and led to serv- 
ice work paying for my college education.” 


“The N.R.I. Course took me out of a low- 
pay shoe factory job and put me into Radio 


at good pay; enabled me to earn funds for 
a college education. There’s a promising fu- 
ture for thoroughly trained Radio men,” 


adio Operator. Now I am Radio Engineer 
of Station WSUI and connected with Tele- 
vision Station W9XK.” 


pon completing the N.R.I. Course I was 
made Service Manager at $40 to $50 a week, 
more than twice my shoe factory wage.” 


fiai 


to 


Trained Radio Techni- 
clans make good money, 
and you don’t have to 


J. E. SMITH give up your present job 
President or leave home to learn 
National Radlo Radio. I train you at 
Institute home nights in your spare 
Est. 25 years. time. 


Why Many Radio Technicians 
Make $30, $40, $50 a Week 


Radio broadcasting stations employ operators, 
technicians, Radio manufacturers employ test- 
ers, inspectors, servicemen in good-pay jobs, 
Radio jobbers, dealers, employ installation 
and servicemen, Many Radio technicians open 
their own Radio sales and repair businesses 
and make $30, $40, $50 a week. Others hold 
their regular jobs and make $5 to $10 a week 
fixing Radios in spare time. Automobile, Po- 
lice, Aviation, Commercial Radio; Loud- 


DRAFT REGISTRANTS! 
Hundreds of men who know Radio when 
they enter military service are going to 
win yoo ratings in the Army, Navy 
and ine Corps. These ratings pay up 
to 6 times a private’s or seaman’s base 
pay, in add} to carryina extra rank 
and prestige! Whether you enlist or wait 
for oonseription — ITS SMART TO 
LEARN BADIO—NOW! 


speaker Systems, Electronic Devices are other 
fields offering opportunities for which N.R.I. 
gives the required knowledge of Radio. 
Television promises to open good jobs soon. 


Many Make $5 to $10 a Week 
Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 


The day you enroll, I start sending you Extra 
Money Job Sheets—start showing you how to 
do Radio repair jobs, Throughout your Course 
I send plans and directions which have 
helped many make $5 to $10 a week extra in 
spare time while learning. I send special 
Radio equipment to conduct experiments and 
build circuits. This 50-50 training method 
makes learning at home interesting, fascinat- 
ing. practical, YOU ALSO GET A MODERN, 


plainly, ) 


MAIL NOW: Get 64 page book FREE 


k 3. E. SMITH, President, Dept, 1H09 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Mail me FREE, withoùt obligation, r 64-page book, 
“Bich Rewards in Radio” No CENAA ea wae 


‘how I Train You at Home 


BE A RADIO TECHNICIAN 


PROFESSIONAL ALL-WAVE SET SERV- 
ICING INSTRUMENT. 


Find Out What Radio, 
Television Offer You * 


Act Today! Mail the coupon for my 64-page 
book, “Rich Rewards in Radio.” It pointa 
out Radio's spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in Television ; tells 
about my Course in Radio and Television ; 
shows more than 100 letters from men I have 


trained, telling what they are doing and 
earning. Read my money back agreement. 
MAIL COUPON in an envelope or paste 


penny postcard—NOW! 

J. E. SMITH, President 
Dept. 1HO9, National Radio Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 


on a 


@ 
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IMAGINE THEIR JO 


WHEN THEY FOUND 


THEY COULD PLAY 
This easy as A.B.C. way! 


Learned Quickly at Home ¥ 


I didn’t dream Y could actually 
learn to play without a teacher. 
Now. when I play for people 

they hardly believe that 
TI learned to play so 
well in so short a 


Wouldn’t Take 
$1,000 for Course 


The lessons are so simple that any 
one can understand them. I have 
learned to play by note in a little 
more than a month. I wouldn’t take 
a thousand dollars for my course, 


* 8S. E. A., Kansas City, Mo. 


J UST name your instrument and we'll show you how you 
can learn to play it—quickly, easily, in spare time at 
home. Neyer mind if you don’t know one note of music from 
another—don’t worry about “special talent.” And forget 
all you've ever heard about music’s being hard to learn. 
The truth of the matter is that thousands now play who 
never thought they could! Yes, men and women every- 
where have discovered this amazingly easy way to learn 
music at home. Now they are enjoying the thrilling satis- 
faction of playing the piano, violin, guitar, saxophone or 
other favorite instruments. Some of them are playing in 
orchestras and over the radio; others are teaching music, 
making money in spare or full time. And thousands are 


SEND FOR FREE m~ 


PRINT AND PICTURE 
SAMPLE 


@ You'll open your eyes when you find how 
quickly and easily you can learn to play your 
favorite instrument. Don’t doubt; don’t hesi- 
tate. Send for the fascinating illustrated 
booklet that answers all your questions; let 
the free Print and Picture Sample show you 
how this method actually works. If inter- 
ested, mail the coupon, NOW. (Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit.) 


* Actual pupil’s names on request. 
Pictures by professional models. 


Piano 

Violin 

Guitar 

Piano Accordion 
Plain Accordion 
Saxophone 

Cello 


hat Instrument Would You Like To Play? : 


Plays on Radio 


I am happy to tell you that for four weeks I 
have been on the air over our local radio sta- 
tion. So thanks to your institution for such 


a wonderful course, 
*W. H. S., Alabama. 


Surprised 
Friends 


I want to say that my 
friends are greatly 
surprised at the dif- 
ferent pieces I can 
already play. I am 
very happy to have 
chosen your method 
of learning. 

*8. F., Bronx, N. Y. 


Best Method by Far 


Enclosed is my last examination 
sheet for my course in Tenor 


Banjo. This completes my course. 
I have taken lessons before un- 
der teachers, but my instructions 
with you were by, far the best. 

Oo, in. 


having the time of their lives playing for their own en- 
joyment and the entertainment of their friends. 

It all came about when they wrote to the U. S. School 
of Music for the Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample that show you how EASY it is to learn music at 
home this modern way. No tedious study and practice, no 
tiresome exercises. You learn to play by playing—start 
right in almost at once with the melody of a simple tune! 
It takes only a few minutes a day and the cost is trifling ; 
you save the expense of a private teacher. Does it sound 
too good to be true? Mail the coupon and get the FREE 
PROOF! U. S. School of Music, 2948 Brunswick Bldg., 
N. Y. C., N. Y. (Our forty-third year—Bst. 1898.) 


ETER E E a E EE EN E E E T 2S 


U. $. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
2948 Brunswick Bldo., 
I am interested in music study, particularly in the n C 
Please send me your free illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Music at Home,’ 
free Print and Picture Sample. 


Now York City, N. Y. 
Instrument checked below. 


and the 


Hawailan Guitar Trombone 
Banjo Flute 
Mandolin Piccolo 
Ukulele Organ 
Cornet Drums and Traps 
Trumpet Modern Elementary Harmony 
Have You 
Soe sepeneeencccceceaptennoseee swt anoosetsces This Instru.?......++. 


BILL, vou sure HAVE A SWELL 
BUILD! DID YOU TRAIN FOR A 
LONG TIME ? 


assowuTety NOT! THE ATLAS 


DYNAMIC TENSION system 
MAKES MUSCLES GROW FAST! 


Here's the Kind of 


Anactualuntouched 
photo of Charles 
Atlas, holder of the 
title, “The World’s 
Most Perfeotly De- 


MEN l Build! 


veloped Man.” 


amplon, 


Winner 


I DON’T care how old or young you are, or how 
ashamed of your present physical condition you 
may be. If you can simply raise your arm and flex it 
I can add SOLID MUSCLE to your biceps — yes, on 
each arm — in double-quick time! Only 15 minutes a 
day —right in your own home —is all the time I 
ask of you! And there's no cost if I fail. 


I can broaden your shoulders, strengthen your back, 
develop your whole muscular system INSIDE and 
OUTSIDE! I can add inches to your chest, give you 
a vise-like grip, make those legs of yours lithe and 
eet aha I can shoot new strength into your old 
ackbone, exercise those inner organs, help you cram 
your body so full of pep, vigor: and red-blooded 
vitality that you won't feel there’s even “standing 
room” left for weakness and that lazy feeling! Before 
I get through with you I'll have your whole frame 
“measured” to a nice, new, beautiful suit of muscle! 


What’s My Secret? 


“Dynamic Tension!” That’s the ticket! The iden- 
tical natural method that I myself developed to change 
my body from the scrawny, skinny-chested weakling I 
was at 17 to my present super-man physique! Thou- 
sands of other fellows are becoming marvelous phys- 
ical specimens — my way. I give you zo gadgets or 
contraptions to fool with. When you have learned to 
develop your strength through “Dynamic Tension” 
you can laugh at artificial muscle-makers. You simply 
utilize the DORMANT muscle-power in your own 


Will You Let Me PROVE 
l Can Make YOU a New Man? 


God-given body — watch it increase and multiply 
double-quick into real, solid LIVE MUSCLE. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


My method — “Dynamic Tension” — will turn the trick 
for you. No theory — every exercise is practical, And, man, 
so easy! Spend only 15 minutes a day in your own home. 
From the very start you'll be using my method of “Dynamic 
Tension” almost unconsciously every minute of the day — 
walking, bending over, ete. — to BUILD MUSCLE and 
VITALITY. 


“Everlasting Health 
FREE BOOK “Erini 

In it I talk to you in straight-from-the- 
shoulder language. Packed with inspira- 
tional pictures of myself and pupils — 
fellows who became NEW MEN in 
strength, my way. Let me show you 
what I helped THEM do. See what I can 
do for YOU! For a real thrill, send for 
this hook today. AT ONCE. CHARLES 
ATLAS, Dept. 77H, 115 East 28rd 
Street, New York City. 


(ep eB a lara els hace cir ge de eo ane A 


CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 77H, 


{115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

I I want the proof that your system of ‘‘Dynamio Tension” will 
help make a New Man of me — give me a healthy, husky body 

I and big muscular development. Send me your free book, 

i “Everlasting Health and Strength.” 

i Name ..s.sseeceee PET T N TE A ES TOA 

i (Please print or write plainly.) 

4 Adres. ony ere e ey rT eer ee NEL LT eh eee a SY 
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JET BLACK! 


(ALSO 7 SHADES OF BLACK, BROWN, TITIAN AND BLONDE) 


NEW CREME SHAMPOO INSTANTLY 
IMPARTS LOVELY BLACK COLOR 
TO HAIR THATIS........6 


STREAKED - DULL - GRAY 
FADED -GRAYING - AGEING 
BURNT - LIFELESS 


Puls remarkable new creme shampoo discovery, TINTZ 
Creme SHAMPOO HAIR COLORING, lathers and 
washes out dirt, grease and grime as it INSTANTLY gives 
hair a real smooth, JET BLACK TINT that fairly: glows 
with life and lustre. Don’t put up with gray, faded, dull, 
burnt, streaked, off-color hair a minute longer. TINTZ 
Creme SHAMPOO contains genuine PARAPHENYLENE 
DIAMINE and is a real INSTANT HAIR COLORING. 
The first application leaves your hair completely tinted; 
black, lovely, easy to manage. No waiting for results. Colors 
so smooth and even, experts find it difficult to detect. Won't 
hurt permanents. Now being specially introduced all over 
America by mail for only $1.00. 


LOOK YEARS YOUNGER—End your gray hair worries NOW with 
this remarkable discovery—TINTZ Creme Shampoo Hair Coloring. One 


application completely tints gray, off-color hair so it will not he de- 
tected. Order today on our guarantee of “‘satisfaction or money back"’ offer. 


SEND NO MONEY FOR THIS AMAZING NEW INSTANT HAIR COLORING 
Simply Mail The Coupon On Guarantee Results Must Delight You Or No Cost 


Tintz’ chemists have at last perfected an amazing new hair color- 
ing method. It is a creme shampoo containing genuine PARA- 
PHENYLENE DIAMINE, the best hair coloring agent known to 
mankind! Tintz Creme Shampoo Hair Coloring instantly colors all 
gray, streaked, faded hair right in your own home to a natural- 
like, lasting color that matches and defies detection. Won’t wash 
off or run off. Positively will not affect permanent waves. Leaves 
hair soft—easy to manage. 


on label—Then—Shampoo-tint 


Choice of 8 Lovely Shades 


JET BLACK — BLACK — DARK 

BROWN—MED. WARM BROWN 

—MED, DRAB BROWN=LIGHT 

BROWN—AUBURN (TITIAN)— 
BLONDE 


We want you to try Tintz 
Creme Shampoo Hair Coloring. 
We want you to take advantage 
of this special introductory of- 
fer and mail the coupon today. 
Send no money. On arrival of 
your package, deposit only $1 
plus postage with postman. 
Caution !—Use only as directed 


your own hair right in your 
own home. We are sure just 
one trial will convince anyone 
who wishes to dye their own 
hair that here at last is the 
hair coloring of their dreams! 
But if for any reason you wish 
to return the empty Tintz 
package, and you alone are the 
judge, do so within 7 days, and 
we will immediately refund 
your $1 without question. This 
is today’s big offer to anyone 
who wishes to INSTANTLY 
color hair! Don’t delay but 
mail the coupon now—sure! 


SHAMPOOING. SPREADS COLOR EVENLY. It is impossible to do 

a blotchy job with Tintz Creme Shampoo Hair Coloring. If you 

can follow easy directions—results are guaranteed. Tintz contains 

ae ee DIAMINE—the.: best hair coloring agent 
nown. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY SUP" 


I Sina co., Rept, 709, 270 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1 
or Dept. 709, 2 22 College Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


I Send one full size tube Tintz Creme Shampoo Hair Coloring in st 
I checked below. On arrival I will deposit the special introductory cd I 
price of $1.00 plus postage charges with postman on guarantee I can 

I return the empty tube for any reason within 7 days, and you will refunt: I 
I my $1. (If $1.00 comes with this coupon, Tintz pays the postage, 1 
g Olet Black [Dark Brown (Med. Drab Brown ClAuburn (Titian) 1 
| Black OMed. Warm Brown DLight Brown [Blonde i i 
I E 
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earn Electricity 


ByActual work-not Books 


in 12 weeks at Coyne 
Many Earn *30,'40,50 


AND UP A WEEK 


I don’t care whether you are 16 or 40 years old... Electricity 
offers you an opportunity to forever say goodbye to layoffs, low pay and 
uncertainties. Cet into a fast growing, fascinating and big pay feld where 
trained men and young men make real money. Here at Coyne you get a 
practical training... You learn by doing—not by books. Read every word 
of this message. ... It may mean the turning point in your life. 


TII Finance Your Training! 


You can get your training, here at Coyne, first — then start 
paying your tuition in easy monthly payments starting 5 months after you 
start school or 60 days after your regular 12 weeks training period is over. 
This gives many fellows the chance to get their training and pay for it out 
of increased earnings, Mail coupon today for details of amazing offer. 


Train on Real Motors 
Dynamos, Etc. 


You are trained by Coyne on real 
actual machinery—not by book 
study. You can start your training 
any time, and you don’t need prev- 
ious experience or a lot of book learn- 
ing to master my training. Your train- 
ing at Coyne is individual shop work, 
doing actual jobs with expert 


Students in our School, connecting and 
testing @ large convertor, which is large 
enough to supply a small town with elec- 
tricity for light and power. 


Pen 


DIESEL 


Engines, Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning 
AT NO EXTRA COSTI 


So that my graduates may have 


struce an all around training and to in- 


y tors guiding you at every step. That is r i ; 
È 1i crease their earning capacity, I 
Students repairing motorgenerator set, and why Coynegradustesare Dors mre am now including instruction in 


operating one of oup power switchboards. Diesel Engines, Electric Refrig- 


eration and Air Conditioning at 
no extra cost! These great new 
fields offer countless opportunities 
to the practical trained, man, 


Many Earn Expenses 
While Learning 


If you need’ part-time work to help 
ay living expenses, tell us your prob- 

Ems and we'll do our best to help you, 

just as we have helped thousands o! 
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A strange man in Los Angeles, known 
as “The Voice of Two Worlds,” tells of 
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mysterious Tibet, often called the land of 
miracles by the few travelers permitted to 
visit it. Here he lived among the lamas, 
mystic priests of the temple. “In your pre- 
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“you lived here, a lama in this temple. 
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return.” 


The young Englishman was amazed as 
he looked around the temple where he was 
believed to have lived and died. It seemed 
uncannily familiar, he appeared to know 
every nook and corner of it, yet—at least 
in this lifetime—he had never been there 
before. And mysterious was the set of 
circumstances that had brought him. 
Could it be a case of reincarnation, that 
strange belief of the East that souls re- 
turn to earth again and again, living many 
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Because of their belief that he had 
formerly been a lama in the temple, the 
lamas welcomed the young man with open 
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have enabled many to perform amazing 
feats. He says that the system often leads 
to almost unbelievable improvement in 
power of mind, can be used to achieve 
brilliant business and professional success 
as well as great happiness. The young man 
himself later became a noted explorer and 
geographer, a successful publisher of maps 
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OUTLAW VALLEY 


By JACKSON COLE 


Author of “Lone Star Doom,” “Emperor of the Pecos,” etc. 


Fighting Against Heavy Odds, Jim Hatfield Pits His Steady 
Nerves and Good Gun Arm Against the Fiendish Crimes of 
Those Who Turn a Once Peaceful Range Into a Scene of Havoc! 


CHAPTER I 
Avalanche of Death 


TEVE NOLAN, ready for the 
& cattle drive from Happy Valley 
to the Texas Gulf port, kissed 
his mother good-by, and shook hands 
with his father, Ben Nolan, who 
grinned with pride as he gave his boy 
a few last words before the parting. 
“Have a good run to Indianola, son,” 
he said heartily. “Wish I was goin’ 
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along, but I got to stay here and take 
care of Mom.” 

Steve Nolan was in his early twen- 
ties, tall and lean, with no spare fat on 
his well formed frame. He had thick 
chestnut hair and lively black eyes, a 
straight nose and good mouth, and a 
serious, eager expression. The Texas 
sun had tanned his smooth skin a 
leathery brown. 

In his black whipcord riding pants, 
tucked into expensive’ half-boots, 
spurred with Mexican silver, blue 
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Murphy’s black stal- 

lion reared as the Ran- 
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A Paradise of the Vast Lone Star State 


shirt and vest, and sand-colored Stet- 
son strapped to his fine head, there 
wasn’t a handsomer cowboy in the 
state. And Steve was a wonderful son 
to the Nolans. 

A deep affection existed between 
parents and son, one born of mutual 
love and admiration. 

“All right, Dad,” Steve promised. 
“T’ll be back home in ten days, any- 
ways. I’m goin’ to stop and say good- 
by to Bee on the way outa the Valley.” 

He swung and mounted Blueboy, his 
slate-blue mustang and his favorite 
horse, smiled and waved to his mother 
and father, and rode off at a rapid clip 
to join the three friends who were 
helping him drive the little herd of 
steers:to the Gulf, where they would 
be sold. 

Ben Nolan watched his son go, his 
heart swelling with thankfulness. 

“A fine feller, and Bee Carter’ll 
make him a fine wife,” Nolan mut- 
tered. “I’m glad we got such a nice 
home. There ain’t another place in 
the world like Happy Valley!” 

That was true. Happy Valley was 
a gem in the tremendous Lone Star 
State. It was narrow and deep, 
hemmed in by gigantic gray rock cliffs 
that were breath-taking in height and 
unscalable save at certain points 
where erosion had broken them down. 

For most of its length, Happy Val- 
ley was really a canyon, cut by the 
fast-owing but clear and never fail- 
ing river which gave the settlers water 
for their own uses and for the cattle 
herds they subsisted on. Between the 
great gray walls, Green River echoed 
perpetually, a soothing, deep-toned 
sound that the inhabitants had grown 
so used to that when they left the Val- 
ley, they missed it and felt in a strange 
world. 


P under the beetling, overhang- 

ing cliffs the pioneers, Ben No- 

lan and his friends, had built their 

homes, and the mighty walls shielded 

them from the northers of winter and 

from the baking hot, seething sun of 
summer. 

It was morning and the air was 

coolly aromatic with the scent of sage- 


brush, and of other odorous plants 
such as the creosote and the ratama 
bushes. In this part of the world, ex- 
cept where man fought against it and 
cleared the land, the long-thorned but 
stunted jungles covered the sandy 
earth like a vast mat, impenetrable 
save along. winding, narrow trails 
forced by tough-hided wild cattle and 
the javelina, or wild hog of the region. 
These avenues, too, were used by men, 
some on honest business and others 
inclined in the other direction, for the 
chaparral, composed of mesquite, 
prickly pear, bayonet and all types of 
cactus, made an excellent hiding place 
from the thinly scattered Law. 


EN NOLAN went to his ranch- 

house, built from long pine logs 

and chinked with grayish-red mud. 

He kissed his wife, then took down 
his long-barreled rifle. 

“Im goin’ huntin’ up the cliffs, 
Mom,” he said. “I reckon I'll fetch 
back some birds and mebbe a deer.” 

Mrs. Nolan nodded. Cheerful and 
capable, a true pioneer woman, she un- 
derstood that her husband was rest- 
less at Steve’s departure and that he 
craved action. So did she, but there 
was always work for a woman to do 
around a ranch. She packed Nolan a 
lunch of hard bread and strips of dried 
beef. 

“Tl give you one of these new-fan- 
gled cans of peaches Steve fetched 
home his last trip, Ben,” she called. 
“The juice is good drinkin’.” 

Nolan saddled up his old gray horse, 
Buck, and rode the stony, uphill trail 
up the Valley. Behind him, smoke 
showed in the intensely blue sky, 
smoke from the chimneys of other 
ranchhouses and cabins built in the 
shelter of the precipices. 

“Fine folks hereabouts,” he thought. 
“And this Valley is the place. Good 
grass, good water, and fertile earth to 
grow things.” 

The best pioneer blood of Texas 
lived about him — the Carters, the 
Lees, the Calicotts, the Phillipses, the 
McNallys, and others. 

It took an expert to work a horse 
up the great cliffs. It was impossible 
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going in most places, but Ben Nolan 
_ was well acquainted with the region, 
and some distance above his home he 
started the back-and-forth climb, dis- 
mounting and leading Buck, who had 
been trained in the rocks and on the 
steep slopes. 

“We ain’t been up here for quite 
awhile, Buck,” he remarked, in the 
way of a lonely rider who early learns 
to talk to his mount. 

Sweat stood out on both horse and 
rider when they finally neared the 
summit and could look out over many 
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miles of the thorned jungles. In the 
distance the Nueces wound toward the 
Gulf of Mexico. Happy Valley looked 
like a narrow slit in the boundless 
world. 

Not yet had Ben Nolan reached the 
top, for other rock reaches showed be- 
hind him. However, he could now 
mount and ride a faint trail that 
wound in and out of the rocks. 

It was close to noon by the brilliant 
sun when Nolan, with the keen, clear 
breeze in his nostrils, sniffed, along 
with Buck. 


Don! 
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“Yeah, that’s funny smellin’ smoke, 
at that, Buck!” he muttered. 


E turned his horse down the fork 

of a little-used path and, after 

about a mile of riding—slow work in 

the broken country—pulled up Buck 
and sat his sweated saddle. 

“Well, I’ll be doggoned, Buck! I 
never had any idea that was here!” 

It was almost a year since Nolan had 
been up here and he scratched his head 
in great surprise at the sights he saw 
below him. A great camp, animals and 


EN 


shelters, stood there, and the canyon 
was clogged with supplies. 

Men, a large number of them, were 
busy there, wheeling barrows, under 
the snapping whips of overseers. 

“Well, doggone,” Ben Nolan ex- 
claimed again—and they were his last 
words in life. 

A bullet hit him in the head, tore 
through the skull above his right ear 
and ripped a chunk of bone two inches 
long from the left side as it emerged 
after piercing the brain. 

In the wild spaces the rifle explo- 
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sion rattled back and forth from the 
rocks, dying off in the distance in a 
series of connected smaller sounds. 

Buck snorted with alarm and leaped, 
turning his long body so that Ben 
Nolan’s corpse—for he was already 
dead—slid from the saddle and crum- 
pled, a pitiful figure, on the gray shale. 

For moments there was silence. 
Buck stopped his jumping and stood 
still, since Nolan had let go of his 
reins and they had fallen over the ani- 
mal’s lowered head to the ground. 

A dark hat, not so wide as a cow- 
man’s in the brim, shading two glitter- 
ing, fierce eyes, came slowly into view 
from behind a nearby rock. A man, the 
man who had thrown that death bullet 
into Ben Nolan’s head, carefully sur- 
veyed the unmoving Nolan before he 
slid from his nest, with the sinuous 
movements of a giant snake, and came 
down. He cocked his weapon again, 
to eject the spent shell and pump an- 
other into the breech. 

He bent over Nolan, made sure that 
his victim was dead. 

“Hey, Costerman!” a heavy voice 
called. “What in all get-out’s wrong?” 

A bearded man, broad and short, 
came running up. His wiry, black 
beard covered most of his lower face 
and from this hairy growth projected 
a rounded, cherry-red nose and lips of 
the same hue that formed his small 
mouth. A corduroy cap was on his 
matted dark hair, his stout legs were 
encased in high boots with rawhide 
lacings, a flannet shirt was open at his 
tremendous chest, and he wore cordu- 
roy trousers. 

He had only one eye. The other, 
apparently, had been lost some time 
before, since the socket was a healed, 
irregular slit. The remaining eye, 
however, was bright as a hawk’s, pene- 
trating, as he peered about, turning 
his head to compensate for the limita- 
tion of his vision. He carried a short- 
barreled rifle or carbine, and wore two 
heavy pistols at his stout waist, which 
was belted with three-inch-wide 
leather. 

“I had to shoot him, Gogettum,” the 
man he had called Costerman said 
coolly. “He’s from that Valley and 
he worked down too far for his own 


good. He stumbled over us and it’s 
lucky I was up here on the watch,” 

“Yuh don’t need to make no excuses 
to me, Costerman,”’ said the squat, 
stout man, known on the owlhoot trail 
as “Gogettum” Miller. “When we 
signed up together I told yuh I was 
behind yuh in anything and every- 
thing.” Gogettum spoke with deep re- 
spect, the respect a lesser criminal 
shows to one capable of intricate 
thought. “But it’s shore as purga- 
tory’s hot they’ll come a-lookin’ for 
this here buzzard bait. And what 
then?” 

“Pll make certain they don’t,” re- 
plied Costerman. His was a naturally 
cold manner of speech, and the hidden 
ferocity of his nature was accentuated 
by this when, on occasion, it flared up 
with the fury of an erupting volcano. 


ALF a dozen more men, in rough 

clothing, all of them armed with 
rifles and pistols, had come up behind 
Gogettum Miller. From the box can- 
yon below sounded an agonized 
shriek, the cry of a human being in 
torment. Some other victim of the 
savagery of these men had fallen into 
their hands before Ben Nolan had rid- 
den to his death. 

“I knew we'd have trouble with that 
Valley,” Costerman said shortly, “but 
I won’t let ’em interfere, Miller. No, 
no one, nothing can stop me. That I 
swear. After all, who are these peo- 
ple? Barbarians—stupid cattle rais- 
ers... . Pick up that scum and tiè it 
on the horse’s back.” 

Gogettum Miller snapped orders 
and his men placed Nolan’s body 
across Buck, fastening it to the saddle 
with Nolan’s own lariat. 

“You go back with your men and 
get mounts,” Costerman commanded. 
“Bring along three cases of blasting 
powder.” 

“What yuh mean to do, Chief?” Go- 
gettum asked curiously. 

Costerman’s eyes turned upon his 
aide. For an instant the volcano 
threatened to burst up in all its sear- 
ing rage. y 

“All right, all right,” Miller agreed 
hastily. “I’m goin’, Chief.” 

“When I’m through,” Costerman 
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promised grimly, “nobody will ever 
guess this man was shot to death.” 


CHAPTER II 
“That for the Rangers” 


E mule train wound slowly in 
and out, along the tortuous chap- 
arral trail. The sun in the Texas sky 
was dropping behind the caravan. On 
the back of each animal were two large 
rawhide sacks, or aparejos, shaped to 
the ribs and balancing one another’s 
weight on either side. A heavy leather 
strap placed the load evenly across 
each mule’s body. The loads crunched 
with the plodding movements, and 
leather creaked. 

In charge of the pack-train rode a 
Mexican in dark-red velvet, tight-fit- 
ting, bell-shaped pants on his long, 
bony legs, and a richly embroidered 
short jacket with pearl buttons. His 
sallow, pockmarked, brown face was 
dotted by an ink-black mustache and 
a curved, thin-bridged nose, over 
which were black, shiny eyes. 

Into the wide crimson sash about his 
middle were thrust two pearl-handled 
revolvers, and an ornate hilted knife 
with a twelve-inch blade. Slung from 
his shoulders were crossed cartridge 
belts, while a third belt, with ammuni- 
tion for the carbine he carried, hung 
from the high saddle-horn. With his 
reins in one slim hand, he steadied the 
carbine, resting across his pommel, 
with the other, ready for instant ac- 
tion. 

Nine drivers were with him, urging 
on the mules with long blacksnake 
whips that cracked in the warm after- 
noon air like pistol shots. Six were 
Mexicans and three were rough-look- 
ing Texans in dirty riding clothes and 
felt hats. 

“Say, Juan,” one of the Texans 
called, turning to look back as he rode, 
“we got to hit the crik by dark. The 
critters need water.” 

Chihuahua Juan, in charge of the 
pack-train, nodded. “Si, si. We weel 
mak’ eet.” 

Hardly had he given this promise 


than bristling rifles were thrust from 
the brush at either side of the trail 
and a stentorian voice roared: 

“Fire!” 

There was instant and horrible con- 
fusion. Bullets and the fire of death 
spat from the deadly muzzles of the 
guns trained on the pack-train. Sev- 
eral mules were hit, and began squeal- 
ing, throwing themselves around and 
blocking the line, while the others, 
afraid of the smashing explosions and 
raucous yells of the hidden killers, 
reared and tried to break into the 
chaparral, only to be driven back by 
the attackers. 

The two men at the head of the pro- 
cession were riddled with bullets, and 
were dead before their startled horses 
threw them off. The others, strung 
along either side of the pack-train, 
sought to draw their pistols and de- 
fend themselves. One Mexican man- 
aged to raise his revolver, and shot 
blindly at the wall of thorned brush. 
He fired twice, futilely, for instantly 
the fire of the attackers was concen- 
trated upon him. He received at least 
eight bullets through the head and 
body within a few seconds, joining his 
companions in death. 

Chihuahua Juan, who had been cov- 
ering the rear of the train, was the 
only one who had the slightest chance 
of getting out alive. He seized it with- 
out hesitation. By not even thinking 
of attempting to save his men, the 
Mexican saved himself. He was clear: 
of the mules, and the ambush had be- 
gun while he was still a few yards 
from its murderous center. A mag- 
nificent horseman, like most Mexi- 
cans, Chihuahua Juan whipped his 
raw-boned stallion into the air and, 
raking with his long, cruel Spanish 
spurs, hit the dense brush wall with 
a loud plop. 


DOZEN leaden missiles whis- 

tled about his low-bent head, but 
within a moment he was hidden by the 
bush, and, if a hit was made, the 
wound was not a mortal one, for loud 
cracklings told that the Mexican was 
ripping through. Keeping a man in 
sight in these twisting, constricted 
trails was difficult, and Chihuahua 
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Juan had been bred in the chaparral 
and was unmatched at handling a 
horse. 

“Frio— Turk!” the bushwhacker 
leader’s booming voice bellowed. “Get 
after that Mex! See can vege catch 
him! Pronto, boys.” 

Men pushed from the screen of 
thorned brush, onto the trail, and be- 
gan to quiet the frightened animals. 
A dead mule sprawled in the path. 
One of the large leather aparejos had 
burst open, strewing crushed gray 
rock on the ground. 

They were hard-looking fellows, 
who appeared from the chaparral— 
bearded, and girded with cartridge 
belts and guns. Short and tall, each 
wore protective leather against the 
terrible thorns. While all were in the 
spurred riding boots, chaps, gauntlets, 
one detail differed from the usual 
Western garb. Instead of the familiar 
broad-brimmed J. B., every man wore 
a flat-topped Stetson of a dusty-green 
that melted into the color of the chap- 
atral. It was uniform with the gang, 
apparently, for more and more showed, 
as other men came out. 

The owner of the bull voice ap- 
peared, pushing up the line, a lanky 
lieutenant with him. He was as large 
as two ordinary men, one of those 
oversize Texas giants not uncommon 
in the Lone Star State. Both the Law 
and riders of the owlhoot trail knew 
him as “Comanche Ed” Murphy. 

His lean lieutenant stirred the gray 
pile with a toe. 

“Hey, Comanche!” he called. “Look 
at this.” 

Comanche Ed Murphy stooped by 
the split aparejo, running some of the 
crushed, grayish-white stuff through 
his big fingers. 

“Shucks, Nebraska,” he growled to 
his aide, “Nebraska Fred” Pease, “it 
don’t look like it’s worth a nickel!” 
He did not even glance at the twitch- 
ing, dying victims of his murderous 
ambush. 

Comanche Ed stood head and shoul- 
ders over his green-hatted, evil crew, 
their leader by sheer brute force. He 
was the offshoot of some albino strain 
which had invaded the Lone Star 
State. 


Leather covered Murphy’s burly 
body, thick. chaps and leather jacket. 
His big feet were thrust into enor- 
mous, high-heeled riding boots with 
long-pointed and cruel Mexican spurs 
jangling. His hair, unkempt and 
stringy under the shallow-crowned, 
greenish hat was almost white, and 
though he had not bothered to shave 
for some time, his beard was scarcely 
visible against his coarse, repulsively 
pink skin. 

At one time or another someone had 
smashed that prominent nose for Co- 
manche Ed, bashing it in over his 
wide, ugly mouth. His ears stuck out 
at right angles to his square head. 
He squatted now to look at the pieces 
of grayish rock that had been spilled 
from the aparejos. His small, fish-blue 
eyes blinked with annoyance. 

“What’il we do with the bodies, Co- 
manche?” asked one of his men. 

Forty or fifty of them were out in 
the trail now, for Comanche Ed Mur- 
phy was a powerful outlaw chieftain, 
acknowledged leader of the murder- 
ers, horse thieves and assorted crimi- 
nals who dodged in the chaparral of 
the Nueces country. 

“Strip ’em and toss ’em into the 
bushes, boys,” replied Murphy impa- 
tiently. To his assistant he said: 
“Now, what’s this stuff, Nebraska? It 
ain’t gold, that’s a cinch.” 


OTH were deeply puzzled as they 
turned the pieces over and over. 
“Were stung, Nebraska,” exclaimed ` 
Comanche Ed at last. “Looks like we 
wasted good lead. I was mighty 
curious to savvy what they was run- 
nin’ to the Gulf in these trains, but I 
don’t know any more’n I did before.” 

Nebraska Fred Pease shrugged. 

“Why should they tote it all the 
way to Indianola, Comanche, if it’s 
worthless?” 

“That’s somethin’ I mean to find 
out,’ Comanche Ed declared with 
positiveness.. “I ain’t called King of 
the Chaparral for nothin’, Nebraska.” 

A couple of green-hatted horsemen, 
in heavy leather, their mustangs wear- 
ing breast shields against thorns on 
which aman could die if properly im- 
paled, rode from the bush, s 


From behind a barrel, Hatfield worked his hot Colts skilfully (CHAPTER X) 
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“That Mex got away, Boss,” one of 
them reported. “His hoss can run like 
a bird with a fire on its tail. Listen— 
Shorty’s comin’. He says what do yuh 
want to do ’bout that little herd from 
Happy Valley? It’s below us on the 
main trail, movin’ for Indianola. By 
this time tomorrer it’ll be too danger- 
ous to hit.” 

“Might as well take ’em,” decided 
Murphy. “We’ll stampede ’em after 
dark tonight, boys.” 

The notorious Border bandit drew 
a flask of red-eye from his capacious 
hip-pocket, uncorked it, threw back 
his great head, and drank, his turkey 
neck moving up and down as he swal- 
lowed. Comanche Ed Murphysmacked 
his lips, drove the cork into the bottlé 
neck with his horny palm and replaced 
it. 

His men had finished stripping the 
victims of all wealth, and the corpses 
had been tossed into the jungle. 

“C’mon, mount, boys,” he said. 
“We’ll run them mules and their loads 
to the hideout. But them. fellers 
shore got my dander up, now. As soon 
as weve had supper, we'll take them 
cattle away from that Happy Valley 
crew, and drive ’em up there, make out 
like we wanta sell beef, savvy? I mean 
to get to the bottom of it all. This is 
my district and I'll run it or know the 
reason why.” He grinned as he 
stepped to his great black horse. 

“T hear Cap’n Bill McDowell’s go- 
in’ to clean up this country, Coman- 
che,” Nebraska Pease remarked, as he, 
too, mounted. “The Rangers ain’t to 
be sneezed at.” 

Comanche Ed, a humorist in his own 
quaint way, immediately sneezed, 
twice. 

“That’s for the Rangers, ’case yuh 
don’t savvy,” Murphy explained. “I 
never seen a police officer, Ranger or 
otherwise, I couldn’t kill or outrun. 
The devil with ’em.” 

His riders were lashing at the laden 
mules, driving them on. 

And not far away young Steve 
Nolan and his handful of men, totally 
unconscious that they were being ob- 
served by Comanche Ed Murphy’s 
trail spies, were pushing their small 
herd of cattle toward the sea. 


CHAPTER III 
Threat to the State 


SSBB ATEIELD, did you ever hear 
of Comanche Ed Murphy?” 

Captain Bill McDowell, although he 
had overtaken many a lawbreaker him- 
self in his earlier days, when the stiff- 
ened joints and muscles of age had 
not yet forced him from the saddle, 
still grew excited when he heard of a 
new one. 

Six feet tall, Captain McDowell was 
as brave as a lion and he had been one 
of the best Rangers Texas had ever 
known. It was said he would charge 
a blazing inferno with a bucket of wa- 
ter and, what’s more, put it out. 

His old eyes flashed and his jaw set 
as he banged a gnarled fist in the palm 
of his other hand, punctuating his in- 
structions to his star officer. 

“This here Comanche Ed Murphy,” 
he went on grimly, “is the terror of the 
Nueces country. In fact, they call him 
King of the Chaparral down there, and 
nobody’s safe on the trails. He runs 
with a murderin’ pack of men on the 
dodge who work with him on percent- 
age. They steal cattle, kill travelers 
and raise the devil in general, as they 
please. It’s gone on long enough! I 
know them fellers are hard to smell 
out in the thorn jungle, but it must be 
done.” 

“Yes, sir,” the big man who sat ie. 
tening to him said softly. 

The sound of the gentle voice was 
surprising when the speaker was” 
closely observed. Tall as was Captain 
McDowell, the Ranger’s head had to 
look up, when they stood, to meet the 
long-lashed, gray-green. eyes of Jim 
Hatfield, his finest Ranger. 

Hatfield’s tanned face, rugged as the 
man himself, was softened by a wide, 
good-humored mouth. He could not 
be called handsome, for he was too 
powerful for that. There was, about 
Hatfield, a tremendous power, that 
could not be entirely concealed even 
when he was relaxed. 

His shoulders were wide, in propor- 
tion to his great height, his body 
tapering to the lean hips of the ace 
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fighting man. The controlled, rip- 
pling strength of a panther was in his 
long limbs, and his heart beat with a 
steady courage that never knew the 
yellow streak of fear. 

Those gray-green eyes, serene now, 
could darken, like a warning storm 
sky. He wore cowboy clothing, boots, 
pants and shirt, a wide Stetson on his 
black-haired head, strapped about his 
firm jaw. 

This was Jim Hatfield, the famed 
Texas Ranger, known as the Lone Star 
State’s strongest power for law. On 
many a dangerous mission, seemingly 
impossible for one man to win out, 
Captain Bill McDowell had dis- 
patched him. And Jim Hatfield had 
come back triumphant—up to now. 

“Yuh want me to bring Comanche 
Ed Murphy in, Cap’n?” he asked mat- 
ter-of-factly. “Or leave him with the 
sheriff? That is, if he’ll surrender.” 

“Well, I ain’t makin’ no permanent 
collection of such polecats,” replied 
McDowell, with a wink. “But if yuh’d 
rather hang him in Austin ’stead of on 
the Nueces, it’s all right with me.” 

“Yes, sir.’ Hatfield got up and 
swung around, starting for the door. 

“Just a sec, Ranger.” 

McDowell followedhimup. Through 
the open door, in the brilliant Texas 
sunlight, could be seen the magnifi- 
cent golden sorrel, Goldy, the Rang- 
er’s gelding that was his pride and joy, 
and a fit match in his equine way 
for his swift-thinking, hard-fighting 
rider. Beautiful as a figure cast from 
precious metal by the hands of a clas- 
sic sculptor, Goldy awaited his 
friend’s coming. 


ee NOTHER big reason I’m 

sendin’ yuh to the Nueces 
country, Jim,” said McDowell, “is to 
see what’s wrong with Happy Valley. 
I got a mighty heart-breakin’ letter 
from young Steve Nolan there. He 
sends word that Ben Nolan, who fit in 
the same company with me in the War, 
was crushed to death by a terrible rock 
slide that buried his house. Ben was 
Steve’s dad, and Steve’s ma was kilt, 
too. Steve asks help. I savvy them 
folks. They’re the blood of Texas and 
salt of the earth, the kind the Rangers 


must protect above all. They pio- 
neered the Valley and made a go of it 
by sweat and honest toil. All are de- 
cent people—the Nolans, the Carters, 
the McNallys and the rest. Johnson 
Carter’s the Valley leader. Now 
they’re in trouble. Steve says that the 
huge cliffs that bound the Valley are 
rumblin’ and shiftin’ and there’s dan- 
ger a lot of them folks may be crushed. 
Yuh may hafta make ’em move, savvy. 
And that sort hates to quit home. 

“Young Steve Nolan, Ben’s son, was 
away when his dad and mother died 
under the avalanche, and he also 
writes he lost a small herd of cattle - 
ten days ago, on his drive to the Gulf 
port of Indianola. Steve figgers it was 
Comanche Ed’s gang done it—stam- 
peded ’em in the dark and run ’em off 
into the chaparral. They kilt one of 
Steve’s pards, too, and Steve writes 
that Murphy must be arrested, "cause 
he’s raisin’ an unholy ruckus there. 
And—nine corpses were picked up on 
a side trail several miles above where 
Steve Nolan lost his cows. It looked 
like a massacree. All this took place 
not far from Happy Valley. Been 
other complaints, too. Steve says he’ll 
be glad to help any way he can.” 

The gray-green eyes fixed the cap- 
tain’s grizzled face. 

“It sounds right stretched out, 
Cap’n, to be a series of accidents,” re- 
marked Hatfield. “Pll see when I get 
down there. Adios.” 

“Adios, Jim—and good luck.” 

McDowell stood at the window and, 
watching the tall man as he mounted, 
felt deep satisfaction that he had 
placed the fate of Happy Valley and 
its good people in such capable hands, 

The Ranger approached Goldy and 
the sorrel turned his head, feigning to 
nip at the long hand that patted his 
sleek neck. Then Hatfield put a 
booted toe into his stirrup and 
mounted. Goldy, once a ranch horse, 
and born and bred in the West, bucked 
a little before settling down to a 
steady pace. 

“That cayuse and Jim are two of a 
kind,” thought McDowell. “They’re 
only happy when they’re ridin’. Yeah, 
the blood of Texas! Folks like 
them in Happy Valley deserve a 
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square deal. And if anybody can give 
it to em, Jim Hatfield can... . 

After a swift, hard run in which 
. neither rider nor horse spared him- 
self, Jim Hatfield arrived in the 
Nueces country. 

At a small town, before plunging 
into the maze of trails along the river, 
the Ranger purchased some further 
equipment. He bought a leather 
breast-shield for Goldy so that, in 
plunging through the thorns, the sor- 
rel might be spared the worst of the 
impact. He chose for himself a pair 
of thick leather gloves, and reinforced 
his stirrups with big leather cups or 
tapaderos. 

It was at this town that the discov- 
ery of the nine bodies, picked by vul- 
tures and other scavengers, had been 
reported. Jim Hatfield, whose method 
was to keep quiet about himself and 
his motives until he knew all that it 
was possible for him to uncover, eas- 
ily learned the approximate spot 
where the corpses had been chanced 
upon by a cowboy chasing stray cattle 
through the chaparral. 

When, shoving the handsome geld- 
ing along the trail a little later, he 
reached the beaten-down spot, with a 
stone marker left by the cowboy who 
had found the dead, Hatfield dis- 
mounted, letting his reins fall to the 
ground. 

“Keep sniffin’, Goldy,” he ordered. 
“This chaparral ain’t easy to see 
through.” 


HE sorrel tossed his head. Goldy’s 

mane was a lighter shade than his 
hide, making a startlingly handsome 
contrast. His keen animal senses were 
invaluable in detecting approaching 
strangers and he stood there in the 
narrow trail, a piece of horseflesh that 
would arouse the cupidity and envy of 
any man in Texas, where a good mount 
was valued above every other form of 
tangible wealth. 

It was because Jim Hatfield was so 
thorough, never missing a chance to 
add slight details in an investigation 
that he had stopped here on his way 
to Happy Valley. Of course, he meant 
to attempt to rout Comanche Ed Mur- 
phy, King of the Chaparral, out of the 


interminable thorn jungles if ef 
could, but Cap McDowell had stressed 
his own interest in the Valley f 
above all. 

Some time had elapsed since the aw- 
ful trail massacre. Beasts had preyed 
upon the dead, and, when the wander- 
ing cowboy had chanced on the 
scarcely concealed bodies, he had re- 
turned with friends and spades and 
they had interred the remains. 

Hatfield came upon the rough 
mound, covered by rocks to prevent 
other scavengers from digging out the 
bones. He shrugged. There were 
deep boot-heel marks everywhere, as 
many left by the cowmen who had 
been there, of course, as by the killers 
—if theirs were left at all now. 

He could guess little from what he 
saw. Pushing back to the trail, where 
Goldy awaited him, he walked up and 
down for some yards. Then, at the 
side, he saw a small pile of grayish- 
white rock. 4 

This attracted him, for Jim Hat- 
field, before joining the Texas Rang- 
ers, had attended the university for 
two years, studying to become a min- 
ing engineer. The death of his father 
had brought him back to ride for Bill 
McDowell and the Lone Star State. 

He had never lost his interest in 
minerals, however. In fact, his prac- 
tical experiences as a Ranger had 
brought him into contact with the hid- 
den precious wealth of Texas, for 
which men would cheat, fight and die. 

“Quartz,” he murmured, turning a 
chunk over and over in his hand. 

The pile of stuff was like crushed 
quartz, although darker gray particles 
appeared to be bits of granite. The 
pieces were of different sizes, from 
powdery white grains to pieces as big 
as his fist. 

A puzzled line touched his bronzed, 
intelligent forehead. The gray-green 
eyes were narrowed as he studied the 
material, He pushed back his Stetson, 
which was strapped about his rugged 
jaw, and scratched his dark head, a 
sign that he was thinking deeply. 

“Ts it ore?” he asked himself, aloud. 
“If so, what kind? I ain’t ever seen 
its, 

It was no precious metal such as 
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gold or silver or copper that might 
occur unoxidized in a natural state. 

“Take chemical analysis, I reckon,” 
he decided. “Now I wonder if them 
fellers that got killed was drivin’ an 
ore train and it got raided?” 

He came back to his usual alert state 
with a violent start, for Goldy had 
come up behind him and put a warm 
wet muzzle against the back of his 
neck, sniffing uneasily. 

As Hatfield turned, a man in a low- 
crowned, greenish Stetson, fastened 
by a brown strap about his jowls, rode 
around the turn and raised a hand in 
the usual Western greeting of friend- 
ship. 

“Afternoon,” the rider sang out jo- 
vially. “How’re yuh, stranger?” 

“Howdy, suh,” the Ranger replied, 
standing there looking up at the face 
of the horseman. 


E fellow was a Texan, lanky, 
and clad in leather for the chap- 
arral. His eyes were a pale blue, and 
while he was smiling in a show of 
good nature, the Ranger was too 
shrewd a judge of character to miss 
the hardness of his general aspect. 
His beard was half an inch long and 
dirt was ingrained in his skin. 

Not only that, but his guns gave him 
away. They were obviously ready for 
instant use, the stocks of his six-shoot- 
ers smooth. A short-barreled rifle was 
in a sling under his leg. 

Besides, .Jim Hatfield never took 
anything for granted when he was on 
duty. : 
“Mighty fine horse yuh got there,” 
the stranger remarked with deep ad- 
miration, and his eyes glowed covet- 
ously. “Like to sell him?” 

“I don’t reckon so,” Hatfield 
drawled. 

Innate warning touched him. Goldy 
was sniffing uneasily, not at the 
single rider upon them but at the 
chaparral. Slight crackling sounds, 
that might have been an animal mov- 
ing in the brush, came to the Ranger’s 
acute ears. 

“Gettin’ into position to cover me,” 
he decided at once, and remarked 
aloud, quickly: “I'll hafta be ridin’.” 

He turned his back on the stranger 


as he reached for his reins to mount. 
And that, as he had figured, was what 
the rough-looking man in the green 
Stetson was waiting for. His hand 
flashed to his right-hand pistol and he 
drew it, cocking the gun by its own 
weight as it rose, his dirty thumb on 
the hammer spur. 

“Reach!” he cried. 
lobo, or ’'11—” 

His blue eyes widened and he tried 
to rush his draw, a fatal move. His 
bullet missed the Ranger by a foot 
and made a clipping sound as it tore 
through the chaparral at the other 
side of the trail. 

Joined to the explosion came Jim 
Hatfield’s blue-steel Colt’s voice. The 
Ranger had correctly diagnosed the 
situation. The man in sight was there 
to hold his attention while his mates 
got into shooting position. No doubt 
the lure of the golden sorrel had at- 
tracted them and they had been fol- 
lowing him, meaning to take the horse 
and kill or knock out Goldy’s rider. 

With no quickening of his heart © 
beat that might have made his muscles 
jerk, with a cool brain and faultless 
precision in his technique, acquired by 
long practice greatly aided by a natu- 
ral genius as a marksman, Jim Hatfield 
put a bullet into his enemy’s brain. 

The man in the green Stetson had 
his gun out and it was too dangerous 
to allow him an opportunity of firing 
again, especially with his companions 
coming up alongside the trail. 

The bluish hole suddenly spurted 
blood, the vital life-blood of the gun- 
man. He sagged in his leather and his 
arm dropped, forced down by the 
weight of the heavy revolver in his 
hand. The neck lost all volition as he 
died instantly by a Ranger bullet. 

Only fractions of seconds had 
elapsed since the Texas Ranger had 
started his action. He did not even 
pause to see the effect of his shot but 
sprang from the ground into Goldy’s 
saddle. The sorrel was moving as his 
rider’s powerful legs clinched on the 
leather skirts. 

“Run, Goldy!” Hatfield murmured, 
down low over the golden horse’s 
arched neck. 

The gelding bounded forward, as 


“Reach, yuh 
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two rifle bullets ripped the air which, 
a scant breath before, Jim Hatfield had 
occupied. 

“Hoo—whoo-oo!” 

The hideous long-drawn-out treble 
howl came from the throats of the men 
who had sought, in vain, to get up on 
him while their advance scout had 
held the Ranger’s attention. It rang 
over the matted, dusty green jungle, 
dying off in the hot Texas air. 

In the sky the sun was a brazen disc, 
beating down mercilessly on the 
parched earth. 

Hatfield, his Colt in his long, expe- 
rienced hand, turned as he rode away, 
and fired three shots back at the spurts 
of smoke that drifted up from the wall 
of chaparral. 

“OQw-w!” shrieked a hidden foe. 
“My arm, Len! I’m winged!” 

A bullet whined harmlessly past the 
Ranger, and then Hatfield was around 
the next turn in the narrow trail. 


CHAPTER IV 
Bandit Camp 


HIN-STRAP taut, drawing up his 

rugged jaw and enhancing its 
strength, the Ranger jerked on his 
left rein and turned Goldy to the chap- 
arral. 

His lips were grim and straight, 
and his gray-green eyes were slitted. 

Icy rage against these trail maraud- 
ers possessed him and he was deter- 
mined to capture them if possible. 
McDowell’s reports, compiled from 
various complaints sent in by local 
sheriffs, marshals and citizens of the 
Lone Star State, had made it obvious 
that the Nueces trails were no longer 
safe to ride, and now that was proved 
true. He had seen for himself that the 
trails were watched by outlaws, and 
undoubtedly Comanche Ed Murphy, 
as King of the Chaparral, had a hand 
in this. 

Without hesitation the sorrel 
breasted the thorned wall. The thick 
leather skirt covering his forequarters 
and upper front legs took the worst of 
it and, with an audible plop, he was 


through. Hatfield clung close to his 
mount’s body. There was danger that 
a low, overhanging branch might 
sweep him off and break his neck, a 
not uncommon fate for a “bush-pop- 
per” as cowboys who rode such jun- 
gles were called. 

Thorns clutched at his leather-clad 
thighs and at the metal-studded tapa- 
deros protecting his feet and shins. 
His leather jacket, too, was sharply 
scraped by limbs of the low, stunted 
trees. 

There was a narrow, beaten strip 
parallel to the trail and Hatfield took 
it, grimly silent, pistol in one hand 
and reins in the other, bent on venge- 
ance, turning toward his attackers. 

“Look out!” yelled the nearest one. 
“Here he comes!” 

In the glimpse he had, Hatfield 
noted that both men wore the same 
sort of low-crowned, greenish Stetson 
as that sported by the horse thief he 
had shot. 

One was already moving away, hold- 
ing his punctured shoulder. He was 
a short, squat fellow, in leather, and 
his legs were as bowed as a wedding 
ring. The second, as rough-looking a 
customer as the Ranger had ever seen, 
fired a quick shot from his rifle at the 
approaching officer, then jumped back 
out of sight at Hatfield’s reply. 

Silently, the sorrel leaping mightily 
under him, the great fighting Ranger 
drove in on them. 

He could hear them running in the 
chaparral. One of them gave that 
shrill, elongated howl, again: 

“Hoo—whoo-oo!” 

They reached their horses, left back 
in the brush while they had prepared 
to ambush the man with the golden 
sorrel. As he tore on past the spot 
where he had been fired on, Hatfield 
could see the dead man lying on the 
trail where his startled mustang had 
tossed him. The horse had run off. 

Any long view was impossible in 
these brush-clogged jungles. The two 
outlaws who were in retreat, evidently 
shaken by his accurate shooting and 
the determined, swift moves he had 
made, spurred across the trail below 
the adjoining bend, and he could only 
hear them as they moved. 
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Hatfield turned Goldy after them. 
He had worked in similar thorn coun- 
try before, and Goldy knew the tricks 
of it, too. The pair of scoundrels flee- 
ing from his guns had, he learned 
from the crashing sounds ahead, taken 
a side path that ran approximately at 
right angles to the trail he had been 
following to Happy Valley. 


T full speed, the wind whistling 

in his ears and snapping his wide 
Stetson brim, Hatfield rode with the 
mastery that had made him famous for 
horsemanship throughout Texas. For 
half a mile he kept after them. Ona 
level stretch, the sorrel would have 
come up with the two, but trails kept 
crossing and crisscrossing, and time 
was lost in making sure which path 
the fugitives had chosen. 

Once Hatfield glimpsed the wounded 
man, who was down low over his 
horse, spurs dug in and quirt going. 
He fired and the squat outlaw’s Stet- 
son flew off, while the bandit let out 
a scream of terror. Hatfield was sure 
they were outlaws, trail haunters, 
stealing whatever came along. 

The mustang which had been ridden 
by the man Hatfield had killed back 
on the trail, was running after the oth- 
ers. Relentless as death, Jim Hatfield 
stayed after them and in a dither of 
fright, broken by his fighting nerve 
and speed, the two fleeing owlhooters 
drove on. 

“Hoo—whoo-oo!” 

They kept giving the cry, frantic in 
timbre, as though calling for help. 

In and out, missing the overhanging 
limbs, skirting the worst of the thorny 
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thickets, flew the mad chase. Lather 
stood out on the horses. 

“Hey—who’s that?” a tremendous 
voice suddenly roared over the chap- 
arral, its tones reaching the Ranger in 
spite of the rushing wind in his ears 
and the clop-clop of the sorrel’s hoofs. 

“Murph, Murph—hustle!” shouted 
the outlaw in front. “Get ready! He’s 
a-comin’!” 

Murph! Jim Hatfield felt a thrill of 
pleasure when he heard the name. 

“A thousand to one doughnut that’s 
Comanche Ed Murphy they’re call- 
in’,” he thought tightly. “Them side- . 
winders are trail raiders of his!” 

The King of the Chaparral, Co- 
manche Ed Murphy, must have the 
paths of the district watched for vic- 
tims, as the Ranger had thought. Jim 
Hatfield had come upon them, but the 
bait had attacked the fishermen. 

He reached a rise and the land 
dropped into a ravine through which 
ran a little stream. Ahead he saw a 
great camp, filled with men who 
jumped up, seizing rifles and drawing 
revolvers, facing toward the trail. 

The three horses, two with riders, 
dashed into the camp and turned, 
pointing back at the big figure of the 
Ranger, on the sorrel, who had pur- 
sued them into-the very jaws of death. 

A giant in leather and a green, low- 
topped hat—a tow-headed, burly man 
with a pink-skinned face—stood in 
the center of the camp. 

“Why, I'll be—” he roared, and Hat- 
field recognized the mighty voice as 
the one he had previously heard as 
he had approached. “Get that big jig- 
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ger! Kill him, boys!” 

Comanche Ed Murphy threw up a 
Colt and banged away at the Ranger. 

The tables, Hatfield realized in- 
stantly, were now turned. There were 
at least fifty men in the outlaw camp. 
Instead of his being the pursuer, they 
could overwhelm him by sheer force 
of numbers. 

It was daylight and he was in coun- 
try he did not know, while they must 
be aware of all its secret ways. 


ULLETS from pistols and car- 

bines were shrieking over his 
head, touching the bushes or kicking 
up spurts of dirt. But he had had a 
kaleidoscopic view of the bandit 
stronghold. It spread out in the ra- 
vine along the bank of the stream 
which furnished water for men and 
horses. Rough brush shelters had 
been thrown up, and there were sev- 
eral flat sheets of canvas stretched 
here and there as shade or shelter. 

Boxes and packs were heaped under 
these, no doubt stores of food, ammu- 
nition and loot. Down farther he 
could see bands of unsaddled horses, 
perhaps two hundred animals, the 
gang’s mounts. A number of mules 
was among them. 

“Doggone if every one of them side- 
winders don’t wear the same kinda 
hat,” he muttered. 

The array of outlaws, heavily 
armed, some in Mexican togs and oth- 
ers in Texas cowboy garb, was fero- 
cious in appearance. Hard of face, 
dirt-smeared, and ‘unshaven, Coman- 
che Ed Murphy’s crew of killers and 
thieves was one of the most formid- 
able Hatfield had ever faced. 

A bullet touched the brim of his 
Stetson and a bit of felt nearly blinded 
him as it struck his eye with stinging 
force. Another missile from Coman- 
che Ed’s revolver kissed his left ear 
and blood flowed, warm and salty, 
down the side of his cheek. 

He threw bullets back at them as he 
made for the drop. One, at least, hit 
a target, for a man close to Murphy’s 
tall, wide figure fell down, groveling 
in the beaten grass of the outlaw camp. 

“Get yore hosses, pronto!” Mur- 
phy’s mighty voice bellowed. 


The King of the Chaparral’s order 
carried over the rattling gunfire and 
the shouts of his startled followers. 
Then they were running for their 
mounts, in order to pursue the tall 
man on the golden sorrel. 

Hatfield made good use of the mo- 
ments he had. He spoke to Goldy, 
lips close to the gelding’s flattened- 
out velvet ear. 

“Keep runnin’, Goldy,’ he com- 
manded. “No bandit hoss could ever 
come up with you—but look out for 
holes!” 

Goldy picked up a beat in his gallop, 
streaking down the trail. Behind him 
raucous yells, and heavy gunfire, told 
Hatfield the outlaws were coming, but 
they were shooting blindly, since he 
had dropped beneath the rise and made 
several turns in the chaparral. 

Hatfield kept on riding back toward 
the trail he had been following when 
the trio of Murphy’s trail watchers 
had tried to rob him of his horse. He 
glanced over his hunched shoulder 
now and again to make sure none of 
the bandits was drawing too close for 
comfort. 

Once, as Goldy tore down a straight 
stretch that was longer than usual, the 
van of the outlaws showed. Looking 
back, Hatfield saw that one of the 
green-hatted gunmen was taking aim, 
steadying his pistol barrel in the crook 
of his left arm as he guided his swift 
gray mustang by knee pressure. 

The Ranger threw a bullet that hit 
the horse. At such jolting speed it was 
difficult to be sure of his mark. As the 
outlaw’s revolver boomed, he was 
thrown over the head of his crashing 
gray into the thorned bushes, and cries 
of pain rang out with the echoing ex- 
plosions of the guns. 

Hatfield rode on and, with the pack 
in full cry after him, turned along the 
trail toward Happy Valley. 

They were getting strung out, far- 
ther and farther, as the quality of their 
horses began to show in the long run, 
The sorrel was by far the best of them 
and Hatfield controlled Goldy’s speed, 
holding the eager animal back so that 
he would not run himself out. _ bi 

He saw giant Comanche Ed Mur- 
phy only once, when from the top of 


a ion: gently cigs hill he could 
- take in a mile stretch of the trail along 
which the outlaws were chasing him. 
Such a burly, heavy man, although his 
horse might be most excellent, would 
not be able to maintain the top speed 
attainable. $ 

“Reckon they're beginnin’ to get 
discouraged, Goldy,” he muttered. 
“Some of ’em have quit already.” 

He unloaded one of his Colts at 
them and the leaders slowed, waiting 
for their companions to come up. 
Against the chaparral their green hats 
and brown leather blended, like the 
protective coloring of native animals. 

Ahead of the Ranger the dropping 
sun was a gigantic, blood-red disc, 
seeming to rest its lower perimeter on 
the green-brown summit of a pine-clad 
mountain. 

It was not long until the sun sud- 
denly plunged from sight. and the 
stars twinkled into view, while to the 
left a silver glow told that the moon 
was coming up. 

With the darkness a breeze sprang 
up, rustling the dry seed pods of the 
chaparral and cooling the bronzed 
cheeks of the tall Ranger. 

The sorrel could keep on by the dim 
light, the black walls of the chaparral 
holding him in the track with its warn- 
ing thorns. Further pursuit by Co- 
manche Ed Murphy and his men was 
out of the question in the night. Hat- 
field rode at a smart clip, however, 
since he wished to reach Happy Val- 
ley by the break of the next day. 


CHAPTER V 
Happy Valley 


OME hours later, Jim Hatfield 
paused to take a drink from his 
canteen, and allow the sorrel a brief 
breathing-spell in the night. 
Dismounting, he stretched his long 
legs. Aromatic in his nostrils was the 
chaparral. The peep of frogs and in- 
sects, the howl of a hunting wildcat, 
came to him. = 
Then the low rumbling, which he 
‘had, with some surprise, thought was 
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thunder in the distance, shook the - 
earth again. This time, with his feet 
on the dirt, he could feel the trem- 
bling. He glanced up at the sky. 

“Clear as crystal,” he muttered. 
“That ain’t thunder.” : 

After a rest he mounted and pushed 
toward Happy Valley. A few miles 
along, he once more sensed the deep- - 
throated, sinister noise which had puz- 
zled him. 

“Sounds as though giants was rub- 
bin’ whole mountains together,” he 


thought. “Mebbe it’s them cliffs 
around the Valley!” 7 
There were earthquakes every- 


where around here, at all times, he. 
knew. There did not need to be a 
volcano near at hand for temblors to 
shake the understrata of the world. 

He glanced behind him. The uni- 
verse seemed entirely his, unpeopled.» 
There was a strip of gray across the 
lower sky at his back, the first narrow 
threat of the new day. 

It was light when he turned off the 
main trail, into which the path he*had 
been on finally led, and found the en- 
trance to Happy Valley, marked by a 
crude wooden sign nailed to a dead 
tree. 

At this end, as he rode between in- 
creasingly high granite walls, the'Val- 
ley was wider. It was, he saw, really 
a big canyon, which the river, a tribu- 
tary of the Nueces, kept fertile. In 
the cold dawn light, the beetling 
gray cliffs towered to breath-taking 
heights, and the Valley narrowed up- 
stream. The low drone of running 
water echoed in his ears. He did not 
hear any more rumblings. 

He passed a ranchhouse, built up 
against the rocks so that they would 
shade the place from the intense after- 
noon sun. A sign told him it was the 
Circle M, and the owner’s name, Ike 
McNally, was written over the gate. 
He could identify the log-and-stone 
house, the barn and corrals, a smoke-. 
house and corn-crib, and horses and 
cattle were about. 

Hatfield read the names of the set- 
tlers as he kept on the dirt road, the 
chief thoroughfare. 

“Bert Lee... . Wm. Calicott. ... 
C. Phillips.” : 
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His quick eye realized that, in order 
to escape the sunlight of summer, most 
of the dwellings had been placed under 
the high granite cliffs, too close if 
there were any danger of the walls col- 
lapsing. Also, the whole Valley slanted 
down so that a big slide might well 
gain momentum and do general dam- 
age that would be appalling if the 
settlers remained in their homes. 

A ranchhouse, larger and more or- 
nate than the rest, attracted him. It 
was the Slanting C, and the owner 
was Johnson Carter, according to the 
sign at the double gates which opened 
by pulling on a hanging rope. 

Near at hand stood a small town, 
hardly more than a collection of crude 
shacks. This was Johnson City, the 
only hamlet in Happy Valley. There 
was a flat-roofed saloon, a general 
store, and some small dwellings. The 
place nestled under the overhang of 
a mighty precipice. The Ranger had 
to lean far back to see the top of it. 


MOKE was beginning to issue 
from chimneys. The inhabitants 
were rousing, making ready for the 
day’s work. There was always some- 
thing to be done on a ranch, for man, 
woman and child. Cattle had to be 
tended and branded or earmarked. 
Some would stray out of the Valley, 
and must be found and driven back. 
“Nice spot—good grass, fine water, 
fertile earth,” mused Hatfield, as he 
pulled the rope at Carter’s gate and it 
swung open. 

Goldy stepped. through, and the 
Ranger closed the gate after him. He 
rode toward the house. 

A tall, lean young man, no spare fat 
on his well made frame, which was 
clad in cowboy garments, black whip- 
cord pants, blue shirt and dark vest, 
appeared in the front door, coming 
out on the veranda as the Ranger ap- 
proached. 

Hatfield saw the thick chestnut hair 
of the man’s fine head, alive with his 
youth. He wore no hat, and had evi- 
dently seen the rider from a window 
and come out to find out who it was. 
Quick black eyes fixed Hatfield, who 
instantly noted that the cowboy had a 
good mouth and nose, but that his 


whole face was drawn with an expres- 
sion of deep sadness.: ` 

“Mornin’,” he sang out. “Light and 
come in, stranger.” 

Jim Hatfield pulled up near the 
porch, and letting the sorrel free to 
graze and rest, stepped to the porch. © 

“Howdy,” he replied. “Is Johnson 
Carter home?” 

“Yeah, reckon he is. 
Nolan, Steve Nolan.” 

“Pleased to know yuh, Nolan.” 

This, then, was the son of Mc- 
Dowell’s old friend, Bert Nolan, who 
had been crushed by the rock slide. 
He also was the cowboy who had his 
herd stolen by Comanche Ed Murphy, 
who so plainly kept the trails well cov- 
ered. 

“My name’s Jim Hart,” the Ranger 
announced. “I was ridin’ through and 
knowin’ that Carter had some blooded 
hosses for sale, figgered on seein’ ’em.” 

“He sold ’em last spring,” Steve 
Nolan replied. 

The Ranger clucked in a disap- 
pointed manner. 

“Now ain’t that the way it always 
goes!” he exclaimed. “That’s rumor 
for yuh. By the time it reaches a man, 
it ain’t so no more.” 

“That’s right,” Nolan agreed. “Why 
not come in and have some breakfast, 
Hart?” 

“Don’t care if I do.” 

The tall man followed Steve Nolan 
in. He could just stand upright in 
the low-ceiling living room. A hearty 
hale oldster with graying, shaggy hair 
and a jolly red face trimmed by a 
thick yellow mustache, turned twin- 
kling blue eyes on the visitor. 

“This is Johnson Carter, Jim Hart,” 
Steve Nolan said. “Carter, this feller 
wanted to look at them hosses yuh 
sold last spring.” 

Johnson Carter laughed in his 
hearty manner. He slapped his stout 
thigh. : 

“Mighty sorry, but they’re gone, 
mister. But stay for breakfast.” 

“Thanks, I’d be glad to,” answered 
Hatfield. 

Through a wide door, at the back, 
he could see a middle-aged woman in 
a blue apron working over breakfast, 
and the appetizing odor of coffee per- 
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vaded the house, mingled with frying 
bacon and grits. 

Then a girl came in, pretty in a 
freshly ironed blue dress. 

“My girl, Bee, mister,” said Carter 
proudly. 

Bee Carter turned her lovely blue 
eyes on the tall stranger, smiling up at 
him, She was shapely and slender, 
her features clear-cut, and, with her 
golden thick-tressed hair, she was 
startlingly beautiful. ` 

“Good morning, sir,” she greeted 
Hatfield. Her voice was sweet and 
when she turned to smile upon Steve 
Nolan, Jim Hatfield guessed at once 
there was an understanding between 
the two. 


OHNSON CARTER, looking past 

Hatfield, boomed in his hearty 

way: “Mornin’, Lait. I hope yore 
foot let yuh sleep good.” 

Hatfield swung to see who it was 
who came limping in the door, a thud- 
ding warning of his approach. 

A slender man with brown hair and 
a rather narrow face entered, leaning 
heavily on a home-made crutch which 
had made the thudding on the board 
flooring. His left foot was lifted so 
that it did not touch the ground, and 
he wore no boot on it, but only a thick 
sock. The foot was swollen, and 
heavily bandaged. The man’s brown 
mustache was close-clipped and his 
deep-set brown eyes were underlined 
with dark circles, partially screwed- 
up in pain. 

Steve Nolan quickly set a chair for 
him and he sank into it with a groan, 
being careful of his game foot. 

“Thanks, Nolan,” he said gratefully. 
“I'm a nuisance, I’m afeared. I slept 
a little, much obleeged, Carter. My 
foot kept me awake but it’s gettin’ 
better.” 

He looked questioningly at Hatfield 
and Carter introduced them. 

“Meet Jim Hart. Jim, this is Gary 
Lait. A bronc throwed him and fell 
on his foot and he’s had a tough time 
of it. He’s stayin’ with us till he’s 
all right.” 

“Howdy, Lait.” The Ranger nodded. 

“We can put yuh up, if yuh’ll stay 
a few days,” Carter went on to Hat- 


field. “The house is full up but we 
got plenty room in the cabin. Lait’s 
sleepin’ there.” 

“Thanks a-mighty,” replied Hat- 
field. “I may take yuh up, though the 
stars are my usual roof.” 

They had breakfast, served by Mrs. 
Carter, the middle-aged, good-natured 
woman Hatfield had noticed, and Bee, 
the pretty daughter. 

When they had finished, Steve 
Nolan rose, took his hat. 

“I’m goin’ up home, Bee,” he an- 
nounced, and went out. 

“Mebbe I’ll ride with him,” mur- 
mured Hatfield, but as he strapped on 
his Stetson, thanking the Carters for 
the meal, a number of cowmen rode 
up and dismounted. 

“Pore Steve!” Carter was saying to 
the Ranger. “A rock slide kilt his pa 
and ma, and it was horrible! . Never 
see such a mess as there was up there. 
Crushed the whole house under tons 
of shale and boulders. We dug out his 
ma’s body and buried her, but we 
couldn’t find Ben. Steve won’t give 
up, though. He keeps diggin’. Take 
dynamite to move some of the chunks 
that come down.” 

Heavy booted feet sounded on the 
porch as the party of sturdy Texans 
came up, singing out a greeting to 
Johnson Carter. 

“Come on in, boys!” called Carter. 

A gangling, bony man who was in 
the van declared: et got to talk to 
you, Carter, about movin’ from Happy 
Valley!” 

Carter’s eyes darkened. “All right, 
Green, but I warn yuh I won’t leave 
my home. I love the Valley and I 
mean to stick here, savvy, till I die.” 

“That’s what yuh’ll do and danged 
soon if yuh insist on stayin’,” snapped 
the man called Green. 

Green had prominent, hard, green- 
hued eyes, a small, thin-lipped mouth 
from which grim lines radiated. His 
nose was long and pointed, his hands 
large and grasping in appearance. His 
voice had a nasal twang, in spite of 
an acquired Western drawl. 

“Yankee,” thought Hatfield, taking 
him in, along with the others, 

Green wore plain cowman’s cloth- 
ing, shirt and vest, riding pants and 
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boots, a wide Stetson. His movements 
were quicker than those of his friends, 
all Texas men. 

They stared at Hatfield and Carter 
said: 

“Jim Hart, boys... Hart, meet 
Franklin Green. Ike McNally’s next 
in the line, him with the big feet!” 

McNally, a Texas giant, grinned 
jovially. He was a special friend of 
Carter’s and so open to jesting insults, 
a favorite form of banter among such 
cronies. ‘ 

William Calicott was a small, flash- 
ing-eyed man, who wore two guns 
prominently at his slim waist. There 
were also Bert Lee, silent and dark 


? The Ranger threw a bullet 
that hit the horse (CHAP- 
TER IV) 


of complexion, and Charlie Phillips, 
another rancher of the valley, and 
various other ranch leaders. 

Chairs and boxes were pulled up and 
the party seated themselves around 
Carter, while Hatfield, interested in 
the meeting, lounged in the doorway, 
rolling a cigarette after his meal. Gary 
Lait, the crippled guest, sat in the sun- 
light that.streamed in at one of the 
windows, his head nodding, his in- 
jured foot up. 

Mrs. Carter and her daughter were 
in the kitchen, cleaning up after the 
meal. 

“Now looka here, Carter,” Green 
began, almost belligerently, “why are 
you so set on stayin’ in the Valley?” 

“You savvy why,” answered Carter. 
“I been here thirty-five years. Ma and 
me come here as young folks and set- 


tled the place. We got our houses 
built and corrals, and animals. And 
there ain’t a likelier spot in all Texas.” 

“I'm beggin’ yuh,” Green cried, “to 
pack up and leave, ’fore it’s too late! 
If you go, the rest will. If them rocks 
do start slidin’, Carter, it'll be worse’n 
an Indian massacre. Did yuh hear ’em 
last night?” 

Carter yawned. “Yeah. But I ain’t 
easy to scare, Green.” 

“Me neither!” cried Ike McNally. 

It was plain to the listening Ranger 
that Carter was a chief among the 
Valley folk and that these half dozen 
men were his lieutenants. 

“It ain’t a question of courage, it’s 
one of ordinary common-sense,” ar- 
gued Green hotly. “Does any man 
here dare call me yeller?” He was 
bristling. 

“Pull in yore pinfeathers,” ordered 
Carter good-naturedly. “We all know 
yuh got nerve, Green. Just for the 
devil of it, what would yuh want us 
to do?” 
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“Move twenty mile off to that new 
site I spoke of,” Green said earnestly. 
“It’s level and there’s good grass.” 

“Yeah, but how "bout the water?” 
demanded Carter. 

“Well, the water ain’t as plentiful 
` and sweet as here,” admitted Green, 
“but we could dig some wells.” 

“If they wasn’t dry ones,” put in 
Bert Lee sardonically. 

“No, suh,” Johnson Carter said de- 
terminedly, “I’m stayin’ here, Green. 
At least till somethin’ more happens 
to show the Valley’s no longer safe. 
The rocks only rumble at night, when 
they’re coolin’.” 

“When it really does happen,” 


Green cried, “it'll come with a rush! 
If them cliffs let go, gents, a slide 
could sweep the whole Valley, bury it 
under hundreds of tons of rock. And 
the rumblin’s I’ve been hearin’ along 
with the avalanche that kilt the 
Nolans, convince me.” 

“Also,” Bert Lee drawled, “the fact 
yuh own that new site yuh’re tryin’ 
to sell us, Green!” 


RANKLIN GREEN’S mouth 

snapped shut and he glowered, 
his bony fists clenched as he took a 
step toward Lee. 

“I do own that land, Lee, I’ll sell 
it cheap. That’s understood. Yuh 
mean to claim I’m tryin’ to make a 
profit outa the bad luck of my 
friends?” 

Bert Lee smiled. 


“I claim yuh’ll 
make a profit, Green.” 
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“Here, here, no fightin’,” Johnson 
Carter ordered, stepping between the 
two men. “Green, yuh ain’t been here 
long as I have and—” 

But Franklin Green was furious. 
He strode from the house, flinging 
back over his shoulder: 

“That’s my last warnin’! 
or leave it.” 

Hatfield politely made way for the 
ruffled Yankee. Green’s face was red 
as a beet and he was muttering angrily. 

“He don’t love the Valley the way 
we do, boys, not havin’ lived here all 
his life,” Carter said, excusing Green. 

“Consarn him, he’d kill a flea for its 
hide and taller, he’s that anxious to 
make a profit,” Bert Lee remarked. 
“He’s took me in on several deals, 
gents, though I ain’t blamin’ him. A 
Yankee’s a Yankee and he can’t help 
hisseif.” 

Everybody laughed. They liked 
Franklin Green, who had come from 
New England to live among them. 

“Well, I ain’t in favor of movin’,” 
Carter insisted. “How do you boys 
feel? The cliffs never done anything 
but shelter us in summer and winter, 


Take it 


fore this.” 


None, save Green, seemed willing to 
give up Happy Valley. 
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“We'll wait, like I said, and see 
what happens,” decided Carter. 

Jim Hatfield realized the deep love 
these men had for their homes. Hav- 
ing carved them from the wilderness 
by their own hands and brains, they 
were naturally loath to abandon them. 
A change of site would mean a great 
loss to them all. 

The gathering had made its deci- 
sion, to remain in Happy Valley for 
the time being. 


CHAPTER VI 
No Accident! 


IM HATFIELD quietly slipped 
out, and rode after Steve Nolan. 
When, after a long run through the 
pleasant canyon, he saw Nolan’s horse 
grazing below and young Nolan’s fig- 
ure up in the rocks, he left Goldy and 
started afoot up the rocky path. 

The cliffs up here were tremendous 
and more undercut than at the other 
end. The whole land slanted down so 
that a slide, well started, might roll 
a long way before it stopped. 

Looking up, he could see the great 
fresh scar in the face of the precipice 
where a tremendous mass had cracked 
off and plunged down, burying Nolan’s 
home and crushing Steve’s par- 
ents to death. Some black streaks at- 
tracted his keen eye. 

“Dirt, I reckon,’ he muttered. 
“Must’ve- been a crack up there and 
the water got in it.” 

Steve Nolan sighted Hatfield’s tall 
figure working up to him along the 
rough path, partially blocked by loose, 
jagged pieces of granite. Nolan waved 
to him and waited, leaning on the 
crowbar which he had been using. 

“Can yuh gimme a hand, cowboy?” 
he asked, as Hatfield came close. “I’d 
like to shift this big boulder, but I 
ain’t got the muscle.” 

The chunk of gray granite was as 
large as acorn-crib. Both young men 
put all they had on the crowbar, but 
still the huge mass would not do more 
than sway. Sweat stood out on their 
foreheads. 


“No use to go at it thataway, Steve,” 
Hatfield said at last. “Let’s try another 
trick.” 

Nolan was quite willing. There 
were tears in his hands from the hard 
steel tool. 

“What’s yore idea, Jim?” he in- 
quired. 

“Tl show yuh.” 

The Ranger led the way down to the 
horses and brought the animals as far 
up the slope as he could. Then he 
knotted Nolan’s and his own lariats 
together and took a turn around a pro- 
jecting arm of the boulder, the other 
end of the long rope being fastened to 
Goldy’s saddle-horn. 

“Yuh drive ’em, Steve,” he said, “and 
T’'ll work the bar. But watch out when 
it starts rollin’ that it don’t catch up 
with yuh.” 

With the power of the two horses 
and Hatfield’s efforts at the back of 
the rock, it shifted, crunching and | 
moving, until it had rolled halfway 
over, where it stopped on a flat face. 

At Hatfield’s call, Steve came up to 
join him. 

“Look,” the Ranger said grimly. 

Shreds of clothing and a pair of flat- 
tened-out boots had been exposed by 
the moving of the boulder. 

“Those are Dad’s things.” 
nodded sadly. 

Hatfield felt intense pity for Steve. 
The cowboy’s mother had been found 
the first day by the searchers, and had 
been buried. But the great chunk of 
granite had hidden Ben Nolan’s body 
until now. 5 

Hatfield wished to spare Steve’s 
feelings as far as possible. 

“You go on down and start diggin’ 
the grave, Steve,” he said gently. “PI 
lift him out.” 

Half an hour later the Ranger stood 
over what was left of Ben Nolan, 
Steve’s father. The body was terribly 
crushed and almost unrecognizable. 
Young Nolan held himself well in 
hand. He had good nerve, thought 
Hatfield. 

The Ranger’s face was grave. De- 
spite the condition of Ben’s corpse, he 
had not failed to notice the head. But 
he said nothing about it to Steve as 
yet. He wished to think it over, and 


Nolan 
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figure out if he could what it implied. 
Therefore he took it upon himself to 
hurry the remains into the grave Steve 
had dug. Hatfield kept up a cheerful 
line of talk to distract Steve Nolan. 
But he did not inform Ben Nolan’s 
son that his dead father had a bullet 
hole clear through his smashed head. 


HEN they had finished, they 
smoked. 

“Yore father was a, fine man, I un- 
derstand,” Hatfield remarked. “Did 
he have any enemies in these parts, 
Steve?” 

“Huh? Why, what yuh mean? Not 
that I know of.” 

“I was just wonderin’. 
had a good word for him.” 

Hatfield’s gray-green eyes sought 
the blackened scars on the cliff face. 
“Dirt,” he thought again. But the 
bullet hole in Ben Nolan’s skull had 
started him wondering. 

“Is there a way up above, to the top 
of the cliffs, Steve?” he asked. 

“Yeah. There’s a path, follers the 
ledges, not far from here.” 

“T reckon I’ll take a pasear up there, 
then. Show me.” 

“All right. Pll stay down below, 
though, Jim. I got some things to do 
around here.” 

He indicated the way up the canyon 
wall. Lariat slung over his shoulder, 
Jim Hatfield followed the same path 
as Ben Nolan had on the last day of 
his life. 

It was wild country up there, he 
found, when, puffing from the climb, 
he stood on the ragged summit. He 
could see Happy Valley, the smoke of 
the homes, the Green River falls as 
it dropped into the canyon, and the 
mountains farther on. Tying the lariat 
end carefully to a thick pine tree 
trunk, Hatfield put his foot in the 
noose and carefully descended until 
he was able to touch the first of the 
black marks he had observed, which 
were quite high on the face of the cliff. 

He had believed them to be dirt 
smudges. He thought that water, hav- 
ing washed earth into small cracks, 
had frozen and expanded, enlarging 
them and finally forcing the whole 
mass off. He rubbed at the gray, fresh- 
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scarred rock face with his fingers. 
They came away black. 

Then he smelled the stuff. He was 
greatly puzzled, for the black streaks 
were not dirt but evidently carbon. 

He was hanging some fifteen feet in 
the air, against the jagged wall, as- 
tounded at what he had found, when a 
bullet smacked into the rock a foot 
from his body. It had come from a 
rifle, across Happy Valley. Someone 
was lying over there, trying to pick 
him off. 

Far below, Steve Nolan did not even 
look up. Evidently Nolan had not 
heard the crack of the gun, at long 
range, and with the wind away from ` 
him. 

Bits of granite stung Hatfield’s 
cheek and one blinded him for a mo- 
ment as it flicked his eye. 

“I got to move,” he muttered, and 
started to pull himself up, hand over 
hand, feet against the uneven stone. 

A second bullet smashed with a 
nasty, spattering swish, on the granite. 
This time a flying sliver of metal cut 
a chunk of flesh from his bronzed, 
smooth cheek and blood spurted. 

Then he felt the searing pain as a 
third struck him. .. . 

“Hey pe: 

Steve Nolan heard the distant hail 
and looked up to see what Jim Hart, 
his new-found friend, was calling 
about. 

He could see the tall man waving at 
him from the top of the cliff. The 
Ranger was safely up the rope and had 
scrambled over the edge. 

“Hey, Steve! Get a rifle! 
over there!” 

Nolan was surprised, and turned to 
stare up at the opposite wall of the 
canyon. Several men were visible, 
their flat, green-hatted heads showing. 
One of them, Nolan realized, was Co- 
manche Ed Murphy who, he believed, 
had stolen his small herd of cattle. 

“Why, that doggone cattle thief!” 
he cried, and ran to seize his Win- 
chester from the rock against which it 
was leaning. 


Look 


E pumped a bullet into the firing- 
chamber and began shooting up 
at the outlaws, who vanished, 
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While he was taking his long shots 
at the rustlers, Franklin Green came 
riding up and joined him. 

“What’s that yuh’re shootin’ at, 
Steve?” 

“Comanche Ed and some of his men 
up there!” 

“Huh,” grunted Green. “That’s 
another reason we ought to move from 
here, Steve. That outlaw and his gang 
got a hideout not far from the Valley 
—I’m shore of it. Why don’t yuh put 
in a word with Carter, Steve, and tell 
him it’s best to pack up and get? The 
old fool won’t listen to me.” Green 
was disgruntled. “These cliffs ain’t 
safe. You ought to know that better’n 
anybody, Steve.” 

Nolan shrugged. His eyes were on 
the rim of the canyon wall, but Co- 
manche Ed and his crew of owlhoot- 
ers had left. 

“It ain’t my business to tell the Val- 
ley men what to do, Green,” he an- 
swered shortly. 

“Oh, it ain’t, huh? I thought yuh 
was sweet on Carter’s girl, Steve. Yuh 
mean yuh’d feel safe to marry and 
build another house where yore par- 
ents did?” 

“One place is as safe as another,” 
young Nolan said rather sullenly. 

Franklin Green had a habit of not 
taking no for an answer, and Nolan 
was already upset. He was terribly 
upset at the sudden death of his be- 
loved parents. Only two days out 
from Happy Valley on the way to the 
Gulf port of Indianola to sell his cows, 
outlaws had attacked his camp, killed 
one of his best friends and stolen the 
small bunch of beeves. . Returning 
home, greatly disgruntled by this loss, 
he had learned of the rock slide and 
had hurried up the Valley to look 
upon his mother for the last time. 

Now the big man, Jim Hart, who 
had visited the canyon this morning 
had helped dig out the remains of his 
father. 

Nolan was busy, hunting through 
the rocks for possessions. He was try- 
ing to keep occupied, to keep his mind 
off his sadness. He went on about this 
and Green helped him. After a time, 
Jim Hart, as Steve knew the Ranger, 
came limping up. 
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“Oh, howdy, stranger,” said Frank- 
lin Green, looking at the tall man cu- 
riously. “What yuh been doin’ to yore 
face?” 

“What hit yuh, Jim?” exclaimed 
Nolan, as he saw the blood streaming 
from Hatfield’s cheek. 

“Yuh saw Murphy and his men, 
didn’t yuh?” Hatfield exclaimed cool- 
ly. “They were pot-shottin’ at me 
across the canyon while I hung up 
there . . . Howdy, Green.” 

“Well, I'll be dogged!” exclaimed 
Green. “That Comanche Ed’s got his 


nerve with him, ain’t he? Whats 
wrong with yore leg?” 
“Sort of burnt me there. It’s nothin’ 


but a flesh wound. L reckon TIl wash 
it off in the river water. Say, Steve, 
gimme a hand, will yuh?” 

“Shore, shore,” agreed Nolan heart- 
ily, glad to help his friend, who had 
assisted him. 

They left Green nosing around in 
the rocks. Mounting, they rode to the 
swift-running river bank. 

“T wanted to talk to yuh, Nolan,” 
began Hatfield. “Alone. Yuh shore 
yore father had no enemies in these 
parts who’d want him dead?” 

“Yuh asked me that before,” said 
Nolan. He wondered at the tall fel- 
low’s insistence. “The folks in the 
Valley wouldn’t have hurt Dad. 
’Course, a man like Comanche Ed Mur- 
phy would as soon kill a man as snort.” 

“Huh p? 


OLAN helped the Ranger wash 

the furrow in his thigh with 
clean water from the stream and then 
bandage it. 

“What yuh lookin’ for, in the river, 
Jim?” he asked curiously, seeing the 
way Hatfield was peering at the rocks 
and sand in the shallows. 

“Gold or silver, mebbe.” 

“None around here,” Nolan told him, 
with a laugh. 

“Yuh shore of it?” 

“Positive. In fact, Jim, I never 
heard tell of any mineral of value in 
the Valley. Dad would’ve kriowed if 
there was.” 

Again the big man grunted. He was 
an impressive specimen of humanity, 
this Jim Hart who had chanced, as 
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Nolan believed, upon the Valley. 
Rugged, quiet, but evidently a first- 
class fighting man and shrewd as they 
came. A decent young fellow like 
Steve Nolan could not help liking him. 

“T ain’t seen any signs of metals, at 
that,” he said. “Usually there’ll be 
colors in the rocks, and placer gold 
or silver ’ll show. Copper cliffs are 
red or even blue sometimes.” 

“Say, what yuh drivin’ at?” de- 
manded Nolan. 

“Tl tell yuh, but keep it under yore 
hat, Steve. Yore father was shot to 
death, a bullet put through his head, 
before he was placed under that rock 
slide. And-that slide wasn’t an ac- 
cident!” 


CHAPTER VII 
Outlaw Chase 


OLAN’S heart gave a sickening 

jump as he took in the informa- 
tion “Jim Hart” gave him, He choked, 
looking into the stern, gray-green eyes 
of his masterful new acquaintance, but 
he was convinced that Jim knew what 
he was talking about. 

“T had a funny feelin’,” he muttered, 
“but nothin’ to pin it on definite, Jim. 
I done wrote the Rangers.” 

“See them black streaks up there?” 
asked Hatfield. “That ain’t dirt, as I 
thought, but carbon from burnt blast- 
in’ powder or dynamite. Holes was 
drilled in the top and charges lowered 
into the cracks, then set off that night 
yore parents were buried, Steve. Now 
tell me, who’d do such a thing?” 

Fury burned in Nolan’s heart and 
his fists clenched. 

“They—they was murdered, then!” 
he cried. “Murdered! I—I’ll catch 
the sidewinders who done it and tear 
*em to pieces for this!” 

“Try to think,” begged Jim Hart. 
“Tell me who'd be likely to want ’em 
outa the way, Steve.” 

Steve Nolan racked his brain, 
stunned at the information just re- 
ceived, 

“I—I can’t think of anybody who’d 
do such a thing, Jim.” 


“How about Comanche Ed Mur- 
phy agit 

“Why, Murphy might’ve done it, or 
any of his outlaws. But why would 
they go to all that trouble to hide my 
father’s body? They'd just leave him 
lie if they’d gunned him.” 

“Tis a puzzle—one we got to solve, 
Steve. As I said, keep it under yore 
hat, and don’t talk it around.” 

“All right, Jim. But—if yuh get 
any idea of who was the skunks who 
done it, I want the first crack at ’em, 
savvy?” 

“T’ll promise yuh that.” 

A pebble rattled down over the bank 
and plunked into the water near them. 
Absorbed in their talk, they had not 
heard Franklin Green’s quiet ap- 
proach. The long-nosed Yankee 
blinked at them from above. 

“I reckon I’ll be ridin’, boys,” he 
said in his twangy voice. 

Nolan wondered how much of their 
conversation Green had overheard. 
Green was a gossip and could not keep 
anything to himself for long. 

“You take care of yoreself, Steve, 
and keep away from here for awhile,” 
advised Jim, when Green had ridden 
off, and they returned to their own 
horses. “I want to get this all straight. 
The rocks look mighty dangerous in 
spots, and it might be a good idea for 
yore friends to go into camp at the 
other end of the Valley, till we see 
what’s what. A big slide might sweep 
a lot of houses and the town.” 

“Where yuh goin’ now, Jim?” Steve 
took the Ranger’s interest as a matter 
of course, too stunned to question his 
reasons, but still having no idea that 
this Jim Hart he knew was a Ranger. 

“My idea is to climb the other wall 
and see if Comanche Ed and his men 
are still hangin’ around there. Can I 
get my hoss up there?” 

“Yeah. Cross the river at the ford 
and yuh’ll see a trail. Foller it.” 
“All right. Ill see yuh 

Steve.” 

Steve Nolan nodded. He felt that 
this new friend of his wished him to 
stay behind. The big man, on the 
handsome gelding, crossed the river 
and started up the trail, disappearing 
after a time from Nolan’s vision, 


later, 
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OLAN was still astounded at the 

information given him about the 
landslide which had killed his parents. 
He kept looking up at the black 
streaks on the cliff. 

“T got to see for myself,” he decided. 

An hour later he was lying up there. 
Sure enough, he found some of the 
black stuff near enough to touch. It 
wasn’t regular earth but fine-grained 
particles, as he had been told. 

He had brought his horse up with 
him, and mounting, he took the trail 
that had been followed by Ben Nolan 
on the day he died. But he was not 
turned off as his father had been, nor 
did he go as far. He was about to 
swing his horse and return to the Val- 
ley, since it was growing late and he 
intended to spend the night at the Car- 
ter’s ranch, when shots banged in the 
hills and a scream rang out. 

“What in tarnation’s that?” he mut- 
tered, dropping a hand to his six- 
shooter. 

He could look down across a shallow 
dip, studded with rocks and pines. 
Several riders broke into his view. 
One was a bareheaded Mexican on a 
brown horse, low over its back, kick- 
ing its ribs frantically to urge more 
speed out of the beast. Nolan glimpsed 
the Mex’s rolling eyes as he glanced 
back at his pursuers, three mounted 
men spurring on his trail and shooting 
after him. 

They were not cowmen—Nolan 
could tell that by their dress. 

“Hullo, over- there!” he bellowed, 
sending his voice rattling across the 
dip. “What’s wrong?” 

Intent on their quarry, whooping 
and firing their six-guns, they did not 
hear him. Steve Nolan was a West- 
erner, an individualist like most of 
his kind, and not the sort to interfere 
with the private affairs of others. But 
he was also a brave man and the way 
the trio went after the unfortunate 
Mexican, who was unarmed, ragged, 
and in the last transports of fright, 
aroused his protective instinct. 

“TIl find out what they’re up to, 
*fore I let ’em go on with that!” he 
muttered, spurring his horse down the 
hill, and drawing his Colt. 

He sent three shots into the air. The 


trio chasing the Mexican heard this. 
They slowed and the one in the lead, 
a broad man wearing a corduroy cap, 
faced toward Nolan. Steve Nolan 
could see the ruby spots of color mark- 
ing his nose and cherub mouth, circled 
by a black beard. 

The Mexican, too, heard Nolan’s 
signal shots and veered his lathered 
horse, screaming something in a high- 
pitched voice. He cut over toward 
the cowboy, but then the squat man 
with the beard and his two friends 
saw their chance. They jerked their 
reins and spurred on a shorter line of 
the triangle. 

Slowing for a moment, the leader 
threw a carbine to his shoulder. Nolan 
saw the spurts of smoke as it ex- 
ploded, once, twice. The Mexican’s 
horse, broadside to the rifle, went 
down, rolling over and over on the 
rough hill. The rider hit on all fours, 
jumped up and ran, screaming all the 
while, to meet Nolan. 

“Hey, cut that out!” bellowed No- 
lan, but though he fired a threatening 
bullet over the head of the squat man, 
the fellow came up on the dismounted 
Mexican and shot him in the back. 

The unlucky, brown-skinned peon 
fell and never moved again. 

“Hoss thief! Hoss thief!” shouted 
the squat man. 

Steve Nolan swore. He could do 
nothing, now. If the Mexican had re- 
ally stolen the horse he had been rid- 
ing, then he deserved his fate. On the 
other hand, it might be a subterfuge 
to excuse the shooting. 


Hs suspicions were already 
aroused by what his tall friend 
had told him concerning his father’s 
death and the Valley cliffs. He did 
not like at all the way the bearded man 
with the red nose started at him, 
trailed by his two armed mates. 

For a moment or two he sat his sad- 
dle, having pulled up his horse. They 
came swiftly toward him, and the 
leader waved his arm to Nolan, to wait. 

“Doggone, they shore got a rough 
way to ’em,” Nolan muttered. 

He did not know these fellows, but 
he did know that Comanche Ed Mur- 
phy’s men roamed these parts. He had 
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already seen Murphy fire on Jim Hart. 

“This is no place for us, Blueboy,” 
he told his slate-blue mustang. 

He pulled his reins and Blueboy 

_ swung obediently. At a spur touch he 
trotted off, away from the oncoming 
trio. 

“Come back, mister, come back!” 
the heavy-voiced leader called after 
him. 

But Steve Nolan, glancing over his 
shoulder, kept on. Several more men 
breasted the rise over which the Mex- 
ican and his pursuers had come. They 
were all armed, the sunlight glistening 
on well tended carbines and revolvers. 

Blueboy settled down to it and, 
showing his heels to the squat man 
and his followers, soon convinced 
them he would not easily be overtaken. 

Something like a sullen, giant hor- 
net burred past Nolan’s ear. He knew 
the sound of a rifle bullet too well to 
mistake it. Swinging as Blueboy gal- 
loped over the rough ground, he could 
see that the squat man had his carbine 
to his shoulder and was shooting at 
him. As Nolan watched, the man 
pulled trigger again. This time the 
bullet spurted up dust a yard from 
Blueboy’s moving hoofs. 

“I'm shore glad we didn’t stop for 
tea,” thought Nolan wryly. > 

He rapped back three 45-caliber 
slugs from his Colt, to slow them. Low 
over Blueboy, he picked up speed and 
rode for safety. 

Confident of Blueboy’s ability to 
outrun the other horses, he headed 
back for Happy Valley, where he 
could get assistance against the gang, 
if they trailed him so far. But as 


Nolan flashed up a long slope, now 
and then aware of a humming bullet 
seeking him, other horsemen breasted 
the crest of it, riding the trail from 
the Valley and blocking him off from 
the direct route home, 

In the lead Nolan recognized the 
giant figure of Comanche Ed Murphy, 
coming with one long leg raised com- 
fortably on his saddle. Close behind 
the outlaw chief, the Kirg of the 
Chaparral, more and more bearded, 
green-hatted horsemen appeared. 

They had heard the shooting and 
were on the alert. 

“Must ’ve got around past Jim,” 
muttered the disturbed cowboy. 

He was taken aback for a moment 
and the squat man, hallooing as though 
on the trail of a fox, was coming fast. 

“Stop him—stop that skunk!” Nolan 
heard him roar to Comanche Ed Mur- 
phy. 

Nolan recovered, and pointed Blue- 
boy to the right, the only direction he 
could take. It was not the way he 
wished to go but he could no longer 
make a choice. His only chance of 
life, he realized, was in outrunning 
the gangs. 


EHIND him the country rose in 
tremendous, steep mountains, 
heavily bushed and overgrown with 
pines and junipers. Great gray rock 
spires stuck up toward the blue Texas 
sky. He knew the difficulty of travers- 
ing that section, even for a man on 
foot. The land into which he was 
heading was also wilderness, but it 
was hunting country—hilly, filled 
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with thickets and patches of timber 
and rocks, but threaded by trails. 

Comanche Ed Murphy and his men 
could easily, Nolan knew, have eluded 
Jim Hart, had they wished to do so, 
on the other side of Happy Valley 
canyon. They might even have killed 
the big fellow, Nolan thought un- 
easily, looking over his shoulder again 
to see what the pursuit was doing. 

Murphy had drawn a Colt and was 
banging away at him, turning to join 
the chase after Nolan. The squat man 
and he were no doubt allies. 

Knowing that they would murder 
him if they caught up, Steve Nolan 
put everything he had into riding, 
guiding Blueboy along the rocky, un- 
even trails. 

He kept on for an hour, then 
another. It was still light, but he 
hoped for the darkness in which he 
might elude them as they held dog- 
gedly to his trail. He was being driven 
further and further from home. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A Sinister Pact 


ARKNESS had fallen. over the 

vast Texas wilderness. In the 
distance the low-toned purling of the 
river echoed, hollowly, as it flowed 
through its rocky bed. 

A yellow, gibbous moon, not yet full 
but past the half, hung in the lower 
quarter of the sky, splashed by the 
milky stars. 

A giant figure slouched on a rock, 
his saddled horse with reins to the 
ground, awaiting him in the back- 
ground. Another man in the same sort 
of flat-topped hat, black in the moon- 
light, stood looking down at him. The 
man who was on his feet scratched a 
match. By its tiny flicker, the Stet- 
sons these two wore showed greenish. 
The tow hair and pink face of Co- 
manche Ed Murphy also showed for 
an instant. The standing man was 
lanky Nebraska Pease, his lieutenant. 

“He oughta be here any minute, 
Murphy,” a squat fellow, off to the 
right, remarked, : 


That was Gogettum Miller. With 
him was a bony Mexican in steeple- 
crowned sombrero and fancy clothing 
—Chihuahua Juan. His whitish eyes 
rolled in his dark face. 

“All right,’ Comanche Ed replied. 
“Pd shore like to meet this here 
‘Chief’ yuh talk so much about, Miller. 
If he’s as smart as yuh say he is, then 
it’s a deal.” 

“Yuh’ll find Costerman as keen a 
man as any yuh ever come up with,” 
declared Gogettum. “He comes from 
Cornwall, England, but he’s been in 
this country along time. Yuh’d never 
know he’s a Limey, from his talk.” 

“What’d he come to Texas for?” 
Murphy asked curiously. 

Miller laughed. “He don’t talk 
much ’bout that. But far as I can 
gather, Scotland Yard—that’s the Law 
over there—was on his trail and if 
they caught him in the East, why, 
they’d send him back or put him away 
here.” 

“Gogettum,” a cold voice said, from 
the nearby shadows, “you always did 
talk too much!” 

Miller jumped, and as Comanche Ed 
also heaved himself up, his big hand 
quickly sought his revolver butt, rid- 
ing at his bunched waist. 

“Oh—howdy, Chief!” Gogettum 
Miller said. “Didn’t savvy yuh was 
so close! Say, this is Comanche Ed 
Murphy—Murph, meet Costerman, my 
chief !” 

John Costerman stepped into the 
silver light circle, where the moon- 
light came through the little clearing 
among the trees. A gun-belt, with a 
pistol in the holster, was strapped 
around his middle, and a wide hat 
shaded his bitter face. He moved with 
a serpent’s gliding but deadly grace, 
silent and sinister in the night. 

“Where’s yore hoss, Chief?” asked 
Gogettum. 

“T left him back, off the trail,” an- 
swered Costerman. 

He was looking closely at the giant 
outlaw, King of the Chaparral. 

“Have a smoke?” he invited. 

He struck a match, holding it to the 
thin chetoot which he handed to Mur- 
phy, so that Comanche Ed’s face was 
lighted for him. The giant King of 
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the Chaparral was inches taller than 
Costerman, but he did not exude the 
mental power that the Cornishman 
did. 

“Let’s set down and chew the fat,” 
suggested Murphy, as he puffed on 
the cigar Costerman had given him, 
and shook hands with the “Chief,” as 
Gogettum Miller called the cold- 
voiced man. 

“Whatever you like,” replied Cos- 
terman. 

The two crime leaders sat facing 
each other on the flat rock, while Mil- 


start. Ain’t that so, Murph?” 

“That’s so,’ Comanche Ed agreed 
heartily. “My trail men seen yore 
pack-trains goin’ through, and finally 
I got so curious I. ambushed one. I 
couldn’t figger what that stuff was, 
though, till Gogettum put me wise. 
Yuh’re my kinda folks, Costerman. 
Fact is, I’m ready to throw in with 
yuh— course there’s enough in it for 
me.” 

“Why should I let you in?” de- 
manded Costerman. 

Comanche Ed frowned, the cigar 


The workman dropped the tray of bars with a crash (CHAPTER XII) 


ler, Nebraska Pease and Chihuahua 
Juan hovered close by. 

“I didn’t like that raid you made on 
my train, Murphy,” began Costerman. 
“Chihuahua’s the only man who es- 
caped alive.” 

“Murphy’s sorry "bout that, Chief,” 
Gogettum Miller interposed quickly. 
“He didn’t know who we was. Then 
he come to our camp here with some 
beeves, and we was pards from the 


glowing deep-red as he drew in on it. 
He leaned forward. 

“Now see here, Costerman, I ain’t 
meanin’ to threaten yuh, Yuh’re a 
smart hombre and I want to work with 
yuh. On the other foot, I ain’t help- 
less in these parts. They don’t call 
me King of the Chaparral for nothin’. 
I let some of yore trains pass, not 
botherin’ with ’em at first. But if I 
say so and we put our mind to it, why, 
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yuh’ll never get another load through 
to the Gulf. I got seventy men behind 
me and can take on more whenever I 
want. They’re glad to join up with 
Comanche Ed—every posse-dodger in 
Texas. No sheriff can touch us.” 

“Sheriffs, no,” agreed Costerman. 
Then, a sardonic note in his voice, he 
inquired: “Have you ever heard of the 
Texas Rangers?” 

Murphy laughed raucously. “Say, 
I shot one of ’em once, across the 
Pecos! There ain’t enough of ’em to 
stop me. Ain’t but a hundred or so in 
the whole state. Yuh’re a Limey, and 
yuh may not savvy how big Texas is, 
but it’s over a quarter million square 
miles of chaparral, mountains, desert 
and plains! Why, yuh could lose an 
army in it and never find em. Just 
these Nueces thorn jungles are so big 
yuh could ride all year and never hit 
the same trail twice!” 

“Im aware of the state’s size,” ob- 
served Costerman drily. “Also of its 
scant police protection. Just the same, 
the Rangers have a habit of popping 
up where there’s trouble. For reasons 
of my own, I’ve kept hidden. To join 
with a notorious criminal like you 
may force me into the open.” 

“Aw, Chief,” cried Gogettum Mil- 
ler, “Murph’s a swell feller! And 
we do need help. Things are gettin’ 
outa control. It’s hard, packin’ the 
stuff all the way to the Gulf, and Chi- 
huahua Juan has his hands full. Then 
we got to bring in peons as well.” 

Costerman nodded, finally seemed 
convinced. 

“Yes, I do need you, Murphy,” he 
admitted. “It’s too expensive, send- 
ing the stuff out. The profit’s too 
small and Slattery—he’s my plant 
manager and partner on the Gulf— 
claims we’ve got to move in closer to 
the source. We sunk plenty of money 
in equipment to start. My idea is to 
set up works here as soon as I can. But 


this cursed Valley has blocked me. 


Itd cost too much to buy all these 
people out. It’s irritating to see a big 
fortune in sight and be stopped by a 
small group of stupid yokels. I need 
Happy Valley, need it badly.” 
“Ror what?” asked Comanche Ed. 
“For engineering purposes. Be- 


sides, they’re growing more and more 
dangerous to me. It’s plain we can’t 
hide much longer and once the secret 
is out, why, it means the price of land 
goes up sky-high, and I won’t be able 
to expand as I planned. I need to keep 
out of the public eye.” 

“Tell yuh what I'll do,” suggested 
Murphy. “Pil throw in with yuh, 
Costerman, and I guarantee to clean 
out the Valley. Ill chase them cow 
nurses so far they won’t remember 
they ever seen the Valley!” 


OSTERMAN seemed pleased, as 
he nodded. 

“That’s my idea, Murphy,” he said. 
“You’re smart to have caught it so 
quickly. It’s vital we control Happy 
Valley. I don’t care how it’s brought 
about, but it’ll have to be fast.” 

“We thought the fallin’ cliffs’d 
scare ’em out,” Gogettum said. “But 
they ain’t started yet.” 

Costerman cursed. “That old fool 
Carter is as stubborn as a donkey. So 
are his friends. They won’t move.” 

“They will when I’m through with 
’em,” Murphy promised grimly. “That 
is, if they can still move at all.” His 
teeth showed as he grinned. 

“A word of warning,’ Costerman 
added. “What I said about the Texas 
Rangers is true, Murphy. I think 
there’s one in the neighborhood right 
now.” 

“Yeah?” cried Comanche Ed 
eagerly. “Say, lemme at him! What’s 
he look like? Does he say he’s a 
Ranger?” 

“No. He pretended to have come to 
the Valley by chance. He’s near as tall 
as you, Murphy, rides a handsome 
golden sorrel, has black hair and—” 

Comanche Ed Murphy did not let 
him finish, but burst out into a torrent 
of profanity that singed the night air. 

“Why, that sidewinder! I never savy- 
vied he was a Ranger! Thought meb- 
be he might be a sheriff from some- 
wheres, but I didn’t see no star on him. 
I’ll get him! I’ll tear him to pieces!” 

“You can try,” Costerman said drily. 
“It’s only a guess on my part that he’s 
a Texas Ranger, but we won’t take any 
chances. He may be only a sheriff 
hunting someone down here, but let’s 
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say he’s a Ranger. I believe he’s 
alone.” 

“Well, the quicker I get goin’, the 
better,’ Murphy said. “Gogettum 
claims there’s plenty in it for us all, 
once we’re set.” 

“That’s true.” Costerman nodded. 
“We’ll shake on our new partnership. 
After expenses are paid, Murphy, you 
and I will split fifty-fifty. There’ll be 
plenty in it for us. You handle the 
strong-arm part, and I’ll tend tothe 
business details. I want to keep under 
cover as far as possible, as I told you. 
And now, I must be getting back.” 

The two criminal leaders joined 
hands in a murderous pact that spelled 
death and horror for Happy Valley. 

“T seen that big Ranger skunk yes- 
terday,” remarked Comanche Ed. 
“Fact is I nearly got him, blast his 
hide, while he was hangin’ down the 
cliff. I dunno what he was snoopin’ 
there for. Later, he come after us, but 
we didn’t get close to him. We had 
to work around and get over to meet 
Gogettum, so we ducked the big feller, 
and he swung off the other way.” 

“I can tell you what he was doing 
on the cliffs,” Costerman said coldly. 
“He was checking on the cause of the 
landslide. And in case you’re inter- 
ested, Gogettum, he’s already leary 
about how Ben Nolan died.” > 

Gogettum swore hotly. “Why, the 
coyote! Say, he’s too danged clever, 
Chief. The quicker he’s outa the way, 
the better, says I.” 

Costerman nodded and turned, 
silently fading into the shadows. 

‘Comanche Ed turned to Gogettum. 

“What a feller, Gogettum!” he said 
admiringly. “He’s as smart as yuh 
claimed, and more so. Ill be proud 
to call him my chief .. . Okay, Ne- 
braska, call the boys and tell ’em to 
have their carbines and Colts ready 
for action. We’ll hit the Valley jest 
‘fore dawn. I'll discourage them 
ranchers all right!” 


OT an hour later, Jim Hatfield 
sprang from his blanket, Colt 
flying to his hand. He never slept 
without a six-shooter close to his 
fingers, and he slept on a hair-trigger. 
“Now what’s that, Goldy?” he mut- 


tered, as the sorrel came to him and 
nosed him, sniffing uneasily. 

Gray mist rose from the canyon that 
was Happy Valley, mists that came off 
the Green River, the stream which 
made the Valley a paradise. 

From above, in the apex of the V 
canyon, came heavy gen and 
whoops on the night wind. 

Hatfield grasped his saddle, which 
he had been using for a pillow, slap- 
ped it on the waiting sorrel’s back, 
cinched up and took his rifle from its 
sling, checking all his guns to make 
sure they were ready for action. Then 
he hit leather without touching iron, 
and Goldy trotted down the slope to- 
ward Johnson City, the small town in 
the hollow. 

“Sounds like a bandit raid,” Jim 
mused, seeking to penetrate the mists 
with keen eyes. 

It was the dark hour before dawn. 
The moon was down in the sky and 
floating gray vapors swirled about 
him, thick hére, thin there, so that he 
could sometimes see a hundred yards 
or more. Reins in one hand, rifle 
gripped in the other, he urged the 
gelding on. 

“Help—help!” 

The cry came from off to his right 
and he veered toward a ranchhouse 
that loomed before him. A band of 
mustangs, startled and running full- 
tilt, galloped past him. More shouts 
from other sections of Happy Valley 
were going up. 

Through the mist he glimpsed ‘a 
ruby-red flare, a torch, and then an- 
other. Gunshots roared near at hand 
as he whirled up on Goldy and saw a 
half dozen. men, in flat-topped green 
hats, shooting through the windows of 
a house. A couple had dismounted and 
were at the porch, down low, with 
flaming brands in their hands, just 
touching off some piles of straw they 
had pushed close to the dry wood. 

The straw took fire, and flared up. 
Hatfield caught the flash of a gun from 
a window, and, on the porch, the still 
body of a cowboy who had tried to 
defend the home. A woman was 
screaming inside. 

Comanche Ed Murphy’s men were 
raiding the Valley! 
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CHAPTER IX 
The Raiders 


VEN as he rode forward, Hatfield 
was throwing his rifle to his 
shoulder. His bullets whanged into the 
back of an outlaw who sought to make 
the fire beside the ranchhouse porch 
burn better, to smoke out the defen- 
ders. 

Silent and deadly, Hatfield drove 
into the battle. One man with a torch 
threw up both hands and the brand 
flew from his grip and extinguished 
as it hit the dirt. The green-hatted 
arsonist arched back and Hatfield paid 
no further attention to him, for he 
knew he was dead. 

He got the other with his second 
shot and the reports of his Winchester 
turned the attention of the bunched 
group on him. For a moment they had 
thought him another of their number 
coming up. 

“Hey, who’s that?” bawled an out- 
law lieutenant in charge. 

Guns turned, rising to pin the 
Ranger. He kept Goldy moving and 
their first volley missed him by yards. 
Hatfield emptied the rifle into them, 
the lead tearing at their flank. He 
thrust the Winchester back into its 
sling, whipped out his Colts. 

They recoiled before his terrific on- 
slaught, aim and nerve shaken by his 
deadly accuracy. Three were scream- 
ing with anguish, bitten by his bullets. 
Two lay dead by the burning straw. A 
rancher—it was Bill Calicott—ducked 
from the opening dor, a six-shooter in 
one hand and a bucket of water in the 
other. He dashed to the rail and threw 
the water over the pile of burning 
straw, for the wooden house was dry 
as tinder, and was rapidly catching. 

Hatfield covered the settler as Cali- 
cott sought to extinguish the threaten- 
ing flames. Another outlaw crashed 
from his horse, dead, full of Ranger 
bullets. The outlaw survivors, both 
wounded and unhurt, turned and fled 
before the fighting wrath of Jim Hat- 
field. 

“Hey, there, Calicott!” roared Hat- 
field. “Get yore hoss and men and 


rally round the town pronto! Co- 
manche Ed Murphy’s struck the Val- 
ley. It’s Jim Hart callin’. I’m with 
yuh!” 

“All right, Jim,” shouted Calicott. 

Freed of the gang which had tried 
to smoke him and his sons out and 
kill them, Calicott hurried to obey 
Hatfield. 

The sorrel flew over the uneven 
land. Hatfield followed the retreat- 
ing outlaws he had cracked for a time, 
but yells and shots from another ranch 
drew him in another direction—to- 
ward Lee’s place. Already the porch 
of the Lee ranchhouse was burning, 
while green-hatted devils rode back 
and forth, yelling, and shooting into 
the windows. 

There were more of them, but Hat- 
field’s bullets ripped the line. They 
swung on him, and he took cover at 
the side of a barn, aiming coolly and 
carefully, seldom wasting a shot. Lee 
and his brother were fighting from in- 
side the house. At last, unable to 
stand Hatfield’s crossfire, the outlaws 
turned and beat a slow retreat. 

“C’mon out, Lee!” called Hatfield. 
“Its Jim Hart. Comanche Ed’s gang 
has hit the Valley. Douse yore fire 
and rally at Johnson City, pronto! 
Call yore friends out!” 

Whirling Goldy, he rode parallel to 
the winding road. Almost instantly 
attracted by the red glow of another 
burning object, he galloped up on 
another bunch of the chaparral killers. 
They had lighted a haystack for il- 
lumination in destroying a third ranch, 
and were framed perfectly for the 
Ranger, against its flare. 

Colts freshly loaded as he ap- 
proached, Hatfield blasted the small 
group of outlaws, driving them off. 
He pursued them, exchanging volleys 
of shots with them as they moved 
up the Valley in the dim light. 

“Hey, Murph, Murph!” he heard a 
man yelling frantically. “There’s the 
devil and all to pay over here! Hustle 
up!” 


ATFIELD guessed that he had 
first run into advance raiding 
parties, sent out to start the fires and 
keep the inhabitants from rallying to 
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defense of the Valley, as Comanche 
Ed and his main gang followed more 
slowly, wiping everything out in their 
path. 

Confusion hung over the canyon, 
and acrid wood smoke was mingling 
with the mists. 

Gunfire, heavier than any he had yet 
heard, roared off to his left, and he 
made out the giant figure of Comanche 
Ed Murphy there, surrounded by his 
green-hatted men, The small party 
that he had been chasing swirled up 
to the main body of raiders, jerking 
their mustangs to a halt in the rising 
dust, as they reported to their bandit 
chief, the King of the Chaparral, 
pointing at Hatfield. 

“Its that big jigger!” the Ranger 
heard one of them howl. 

Comanche Ed roared in fury, and 
leaped on his great horse. 

“C’mon, boys!” he bellowed. “Get 
him!” 

Leaving the besieged house, where a 
man had been shot dead and another 
lay wounded in the front doorway, 
Comanche Ed Murphy started at Hat- 
field. 

Jim Hatfield pulled the golden sor- 
rel to a sliding stop, aware that he had 
run into more ‘than he could handle 
now. There were forty men with Co- 
manche Ed. They opened blasting 
fire on the Ranger, for they could 
make out his figure in the darkness. 

He felt the burn of a bullet on the 
flesh of his left forearm. It stung hor- 
ribly but did not feaze him. Nor did 
it prevent him from swift thinking 
and action that unerringly obeyed the 
mandates of his clever brain. There 
were some thick bushes nearby and he 
hastily made for them, where the raid- 
ers could not see him. +» 

Murphy, eager to come up with his 
sworn arch-enemy, believed by John 
Costerman to be a Texas Ranger, dug 
his spurs deep into his big horse’s 
flanks, shot forward from the pack, 
which came surging after him, howl- 
ing like a pack of attacking, slavering 
wolves. 

Coolly Hatfield waited, Colt in his 
right hand and ready. He could see 
them plainly, outlined for him against 
the light of the burning they had set. 


“Here I am, Murphy!” he shouted. 

Comanche Ed roared a curse and a 
threat, wheeling toward him, and sev- 
eral yards in front of his gang. That 
was what Hatfield had been maneuver- 
ing for—a chance to have it out, man 
to man and gun to gun, with the giant 
King of the Chaparral. 

The Ranger’s wide mouth was grim 
and his eyes darkened to the icy deep- 
green of an Arctic sea, as he raised his 


revolver, the hammer spur back under. 


his long thumb. In that long, lean 
hand was the skill of a master, a genius 
trained by experience to the finest 
precision. 

Comanche Ed Murphy was charg- 
ing, and shooting into the darkness 
from which his enemy’s voice had 
come. Confused yells and the stac- 
cato banging of six-shooters rose in a 
mad chorus as accompaniment to the 
death duel duet staged by the two men. 

“Tli nail yore blasted hide to the 
fence—Ranger!” bellowed Murphy. 

A bullet tore a hole in Hatfield’s 
leather chaps, and he felt the searing 
heat of it on his flesh. But it did not 
throw him off as he took careful aim, 
determined to settle the murderous 
Comanche Ed once and for all. 

His thumb was rising from the ham- 
mer-spur, with the big outlaw against 
the ruby glow of the fire set by Mur- 
phy’s own hand. 


HE mighty black stallion on 
whose back Comanche Ed rode 
gave a swift sideward leap, stumbling 
as his hoof broke through a bit of turf. 
Murphy, his powerful legs gripping 
the animal’s ribs with the strength of 
a steel vise, was thrown forward at 
the waist, flattening out at the unex- 
pected check in momentum. He ripped 
at his reins, yanking the curved, cruel 
Spanish bit in the black’s mouth, cut- 
ting him and whipping the stallion’s 
head and forequarters up by main 
strength. 
“You black devil!” swore Murphy. 
The stallion, in this brief flash of 
time, had stopped his forward motion. 
Hatfield’s bullet, designed to hit Mur- 
phy in the upper part of the body, only 
drilled a hole in the outlaw’s green 
Stetson, strapped tight about his jaw. 
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Compensating for the change in 
Comanche Ed’s position by a quick 
shift of his gun that once more was 
cocked under his thumb, Hatfield fired 
a second time. 

But as he again let go, Murphy’s 
black stallion, infuriated and excited 
by the terrible bit, reared straight up 
into the air. The Ranger’s bullet hit 
the horse under the left foreleg, drill- 
ing his heart. 

Hatfield swore a hard oath at this 
quirk of fate which had cheated him 
of his prey. 

The stallion died on his hind legs, 
all his muscles collapsing. Comanche 
Ed Murphy’s great weight, locked to 
the leather—for the outlaw leader was 
a fine horseman—helped bring the 
dead horse down in a heap. 5 

“Hey!” Murphy’s startled cry was 
shut off as, realizing that his mount 
had been finished, he tried to free his 
booted feet from the stirrups and kick 
off. He was only partially successful. 
He crashed sideward, heavily, the 
horse pinning his legs, while his head 
and shoulders snapped with terrific 
force against the ground. 

Comanche Ed, silent now, lay as he 
had fallen. 

The Ranger’s dangerous play, by 
which he had held himself out as a 
live bait to draw Murphy, had worked, 
but had not altogether succeeded.- He 
could not say how badly Murphy was 
hurt, as the bandit horde swept up 
and enveloped their chieftain. A lanky 
man—it was Nebraska Fred Pease— 
took command, shouting orders. 

“Pick up the boss, Tony and Hank! 
... Cmon! Get in and sieve that 
Ranger skunk!” 

The big officer’s position was un- 
tenable. Massed volleys were cutting 
the bushes which concealed him, and 
two or three nipped his clothing. 
Goldy jumped, snorting as his hide 
was burned. 

“We gotta run, Goldy!” murmured 
Hatfield. He jerked a rein, and turned 
Goldy, zigzagging as he retreated. 

They were coming, ravening for the 
blood and life of the great fighting 
officer who had downed their chief. 
Hatfield swung in his saddle and 
placed Colt slugs, as carefully as could 


be done at the jolting, uneven pace. 
Goldy was speeding like a golden ar- 
row for Johnson City, drawing away 
from the line of outlaws, who kept 
stirrup to stirrup as they trailed him. 

The range was long for a revolver. 
Besides, the foe was no longer against 
the light. Nebraska Pease was more 
cautious than Comanche Ed, and kept 
his men together. Perhaps, too, hav- 
ing seen the tall man they were pursu- 
ing in action, no individual among 
them desired to come up on him with- 
out plenty of help. The fall of Mur- 
phy had taken some of the vim out of 
them. 


N these few short minutes ticked 

off from eternity, as Jim Hatfield 
skilfully fought back at the gang, di- 
verting it from the main purpose of 
destroying the Valley, ranch by ranch, 
the Ranger’s quickly formulated plan 
of strategy had won. He had given 
the fighting men of the Valley time 
to rally together. 

Ahead several torches, stuck in the 
earth, threw a flickering light over the 
plaza of the little settlement. Men 
shouted hoarsely, as they heard the 
outlaws approaching, and some of 
them hastily fired their weapons, the 
lead singing over and about Hatfield. 
They were unable to distinguish 
friend from foe in the still misty 
night. 

“Hold that fire, Happy Valley!” 
roared the Ranger, as he galloped up . 
the dirt road toward them. “It’s Jim 
Hart, yore friend!” 

Johnson Carter, an old Frontier 
Model six-shooter in one hand, sprang 
out in front of his friends. 

“Stop shootin’, boys!” he bellowed. 
“Its Hart! Hey, Sheriff Hart, this 
way!” 

“This way, Sheriff!” Bill Calicott 
called, waving with his rifle, clutched 
in one hand. 

“Huh—now I’m a sheriff,” the Ran- 
ger thought quickly, wryly. 

The outlaws, Murphy and Pease, 
had called him a Ranger. They had, 
somehow, guessed his office. 

Calicott had acted quickly, after the 
Ranger had saved him from the band 
which had sought to destroy him and 
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his home. He had brought several 
fighting friends along to the rendez- 
vous set by Hatfield. Now they were 
ready for the outlaw onslaught! 


CHAPTER X 
Night Mélée 


BOUT twenty ranchers and cow- 

boys, with Colts and rifles and 

shotguns ready, awaited Jim Hatfield 
there in the settlement. 

“Enough to start with,” he thought 
as he whirled in, hit the dirt, and, with 
his Colts in hand, swiftly disposed the 
settlers in position. 

“Take the saloon, Carter! Lee, get 
yore men over by the store. Shoot 
to kill!” 

Nebraska Pease and his followers 
veered and rode out into an Indian 
circle, whooping and firing in at them. 
Bullets thudded into the wooden and 
adobe walls, or tore holes in the win- 
dows. Hatfield, crouched between a 
barrell and the circular watering 
trough, made of thick adobe bricks 
and fed by a wooden pipe from Green 
River, worked his hot Colts skilfully. 

He got a bandit through the head, 
knocking him off his mustang, dead 
before he struck dirt. He was trying 
for Pease, but the outlaw lieutenant 
was wary.. Nebraska did not seem 
anxious to share the fate of his chief, 
Comanche Ed. 

“Doggone him,” Hatfield muttered, 
watching for a chance at the lieu- 
tenant. 

Pease hung back, although he was 
urging his men in to slaughter the 
settlers. Having taken cover at Hat- 
field’s orders, they were giving a good 
account of themselves, even though 
outnumbered. 

Fragments of brick from the trough 
rim spattered against Hatfield’s cheek, 
bisected by the taut Stetson chin- 
strap. Other lead spurted up dust 
near his crouched body, or whistled in 
the air over him. The outlaws kept 
moving, riding a wild circle, screech- 
ing their hate, pouring bullets into 
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the settlement, bullets that sought the 
flesh of the cowmen. 

The night mists were drifting away, 
growing less palpable. Up over the 
high cliffs, Hatfield sighted a strip of 
gray in the sky, the first herald of 
dawn. In the confusion of the battle, 
with rifles and Colts roaring, ringing 
in his ears, the Ranger stayed cool. 
He knew that with the light, the out- 
laws must depart, having failed to 
smash the Valley men and kill them 
separately. 

“There they go!” he muttered. 


EBRASKA could not stomach 

any more of the deadly gunfire 
aimed at him by Hatfield and the 
heartened Valley men. The defenders 
had cover, and although Pease had 
three to one superiority, whenever 
the circle drew in, bullets cut their 
flesh. Shaken at loss of Comanche 
Ed Murphy, Nebraska slowed. 

“Pull away, boys!” he called out. 
“Pull away, yuh hear me!” 

Hatfield straightened up, throwing 
lead after the retreating raiders as 
they broke the ring and started down 
the Valley. He whistled, shrill blasts 
that brought Goldy running up. Wise 
to gunfights, Goldy had stayed out of 
the plaza and the center of the flying 
slugs, awaiting his rider’s call. 

The Ranger hit leather and rode 
down the plaza, the line of buildings 
between him and the retreating out- 
laws. 

Streaking out at the end, he heard 
Nebraska Pease, close at hand, yell- 
ing: 

“Get goin’—get on back to camp! 
Dawn’s nigh!” 

“Look out, Fred!” shrieked a pass- 
ing outlaw. “It’s that big jigger!” 

Nebraska Pease nearly jumped out 
of his leather seat. Convulsively he 
yanked his mustang around and saw 
the silent Ranger bearing straight 
down on him. Oblivious to the danger 
from the other killers, Hatfield drove 
on. The light was growing over the 
Valley. 

“Yuh sidewinder!” snarled Pease, 
raising his Colt. 

Jim Hatfield fired, straight into 
Pease’s middle. Nebraska folded up, 


while his horse, feeling the sting of a 
slug, wildly leaped and bucked. 
Pease fell off, and the mustang started 
to run, dragging the man by one leg, 
which was tangled in the tapped stir- 
rup. 

The Ranger’s bold insolent con- 
tempt as he rode right up to their 
temporary leader and killed him was 
the final straw for the outlaw riders. 
Instead of turning on him, their nerve 
broke and they became no longer a 
compact fighting force, but a mob of 
fugitives, each seeking to save his own 
skin. A few sent wild bullets at the 
tall avenger, but most of them dug in 
their spurs and rode full-tilt out of 
the Valley. 

Hatfield paused, and looked back at 
Johnson City. 

“C’mon, gents!” he shouted. “Mount 
and ride.” 

The settlers started for their horses, 
to follow Hatfield. The Ranger took 
the dusty trail, in the faint early dawn. 
It was possible to see farther now. 
He cut across a pasture, as scattered 
firing still sounded from points ahead 
of him. 

Once a bullet ripped a hole in his 
Stetson crown, and he had to pull the 
sorrel out of line, hastily riding for 
shelter. He knew the shot had come 
from a rifle, by its whine. 

In the grayness, Hatfield could dis- 
tinguish a bunch of cattle huddled in 
a corner of a field, across the fence. 
A mounted man sat his horse, facin 
toward the Ranger, and he had a rifle 
in his hands. There was something 
familiar about him to Hatfield. 

“Who’s that?” called Hatfield, be- 
fore shooting. 

“Oh—is that you, Sheriff?” 

The man came riding toward him, 
up to the fence, peering at him. It 
was Franklin Green, the Yankee who 
had transplanted himself to Texas 
and Happy Valley. 

“Yeah, it’s me,” growled the Ranger. 

“Say, I didn’t mean to shoot at you,” 
Green apologized quickly. “I thought 
it was more of them cow thieves.” 

“Yuh dang near took my ear off. 
C'mon! Get in line with us! We’re 
fightin’ off Comanche Ed Murphy’s 


gang.” 
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“Not me,” Green said firmly. “I’m 
stayin’ right here. They won’t get my 
cows, blast ’em.” 

Johnson Carter, Bert Lee, Bill Cali- 
cott and their followers came gallop- 
ing up to join the Ranger. Saying no 
other word to Green, Hatfield rode on 
at their head, out of Happy Valley. 

The dense chaparral faced them as 
they cast up and down, seeking the 
outlaw trail, but good light did not 
come up for half an hour and the 
jungles were laced by many tracks, 
animal and human. Hatfield knew the 
difficulty of trailing men in the brush. 
Nor were the settlers eager to pursue 
the bandits far, because ambush was 
too easy in the blind thickets. Be- 
sides, they had little hope of overtak- 
ing the wild riders, who could split 
up and lead pursuers in dozens of dif- 
ferent directions. 

After a short run, the settlers and 
Hatfield turned and rode back to the 
Valley. 

The dawn was now in full force. 
Eight dead outlaws lay in various 
parts of the Valley. Close to the 
town, Nebraska Fred Pease had been 
picked up, shaken off finally by his 
circling mustang. The corpse of Mur- 
phy’s chief lieutenant was on the sa- 
loon porch. But Comanche Ed Mur- 
phy had been carried off in the dark- 
ness. 

The ranch defenders took stock. 
Several had received minor wounds, 
but only two had been killed. 


HEY gathered about the tall man. 

“Itd have been a sight worse if 

yuh hadn’t rallied us, Sheriff Hart,” 

Johnson Carter said heartily, pump- 

ing the Ranger’s hand. “Yuh saved our 
necks for us.” 

“He shore did!” confessed Ike Mc- 
Nally. “I was plumb rattled myown- 
self.” 

“S’pose,” Hatfield suggested, aware 
that hidden dangers must be exposed 
before Happy Valley would be safe, 
“we have some breakfast, gents, and 
then Id like to talk to yuh. Come over 
to Carter’s Slantin’ C.” 

They split up, each rancher seeking 
his home, while Hatfield rode beside 
Johnson Carter toward the Slanting C. 


“Why didn’t yuh tell us yuh was a 
sheriff, Jim?” Carter asked. “Weda 
been glad to do anything we could to 
help.” 3 

“I’m not a sheriff, Carter.” 

Johnson Carter snapped his lips 
tight as he took in the silver star, set 
on a silver circle, nestling in Hat- 
field’s steady hand. 

“A Texas Ranger!” he exclaimed. 
“So that’s it! I shoulda knowed it, the 
way yuh fought.” 

Hatfield returned the badge, emblem 
of his great organization, to its secret 
pocket snugged inside his shirt. 

“Yuh might as well know,” he in- 
formed Carter. “Comanche Ed and 
his men savvy I’m a Ranger. Mebbe 
they guessed it, or one of em bumped 
into me some time before. I always 
like to have a look-see at a place fore 
I shoot off my mouth, Carter. Pd be 
obliged if yuh’d keep it under yore 
hat just who I am. My name’s Jim 
Hatfield and Cap McDowell sent me 
down here.” 

“Cap McDowell? Why, Ben Nolan 
used to talk about him a lot. They 
was pards in the War! And weve 
shore heard tell of you, Ranger Hat- 
field. But... How come McDowell 
sent such a famous feller as yoreself 
here?” 

“He liked Nolan and was upset at 
Ben’s death. And then, he wanted to 
make shore all you folks was all right. 
On the side, I’m after Comanche Ed.” 

Carter whistled. “After all, Mc- 
Dowell reckons yuh can take a mighty 
big bite, Ranger, sendin’ yuh down 
here alone! Murphy’s able to muster 
nigh onto a hundred men if need be.” 

They swung up the lane to the 
Slanting C. Redness tinged the sky 
over the mighty cliffs, as the two men 
dismounted and took the saddles off 
their lathered horses. 

“Father, is Steve with you?” 

Hatfield, having cared for Goldy, 
turned and nodded to Bee Carter. She 
gave him a fleeting smile. His rugged 
manhood always attracted women, and 
they were as impressed as men by his 
power. 

Bee was worried. Her forehead was 
corrugated and her red lips drawn up. 

“No, I ain’t seen him,” replied Car- 
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ter. “But don’t worry. He'll be along 
soon, Bee. Reckon he rode outa the 
way of them outlaws.” 

Carter, roused by the night alarm, 
was tired from the fight. He was not 
as young as he once was, and he 
walked with a stiff, weary gait into 
the house. 

Gary Lait, leaning on his crutch, 
stood by the doorway. 

“What happened, Carter?” he cried. 
“Was it a bandit attack?” 

“Shore was. But we beat the coyotes 
off. Got eight of ‘em, thanks to Jim 
Hat—Hart.” 

“Good, good.” 

The lame man was relieved. He was 
unable to put any weight on his in- 
jured foot. Following Carter across 
the room, he thumped along on his 
makeshift crutch. 

Hatfield touched Bee’s soft arm. 

“Bee,” he asked softly, “how long 
since yuh seen Steve?” | 

She looked up into his level, gray- 
green eyes. a 

“I haven’t seen him since he rode off 
yesterday morning.” 


IM HATFIELD was startled, but 

he hid it, so as not to alarm the 
girl any more than she was already. 

“I seen him up above, Bee,” he said. 

“I believe he camped out near his 


home. Yuh know we found his fa- 
ther’s body.” 

She nodded, her eyes clouded with 
anxiety. 


“I wish hed come back,” she mur- 
mured. 

“He will—don’t worry. I’ll go fetch 
him right quick.” 

“Thank you. You’re mighty kind, 

im.” 

Hatfield felt deeply for her. Bee 
Carter was a beautiful, loving young 
creature, a prize that any man could 
count himself most fortunate to win. 
For a moment he envied Steve Nolan 
and the love of a girl suchas Bee. But 
-he thrust aside this emotion, In the 
grim, savage life he led, fighting for 
Texas against the guns and brains of 
cunning outlaws, there was no place 
for a wife. His roof was the vast dome 
of the heavens, his resting place wher- 
ever he chanced to be. 


’ waiting for his breakfast. 


CHAPTER XI 


Another Mule Train 


OING inside, where the lame Lait 

sat, Hatfield saw Johnson Carter 
Mrs. Car- 
ter was busy in the kitchen and Bee 
joined her to help. 

“Reckon we taught them bandits a 
lesson they won’t soon forget,” Carter 
was proudly boasting. 

Jim Hatfield did. not reply. The 
fierce attack on Happy Valley, coupled 
with what he had ferreted out con- 
cerning Ben Nolan’s murder and the 
blasting of the high cliffs, made him 
suspicious that a deeper motive was 
involved than simply that Murphy’s 
gang had struck to steal cattle and 
destroy with wanton abandon. 

“T’ll try to take a couple of Mur- 
phy’s men prisoner,’ he mused. 
“Mebbe they’ll talk and clear it up.” 

Politely he helped the injured Lait 
to the table, and they ate—fried bread 
and meat washed down by steaming 
hot coffee. To the Ranger, it tasted 
fit for a king. 

Comfortably fed, he lit up a smoke 
and soon the men of Happy Valley 
began trooping in. 

“Gents,” Hatfield began, when they 
were assembled and seated, “yuh all 
savvy how Comanche Ed hit yuh this 
mornin’. And these cliffs hangin’ 
over yore heads don’t seem none too 
safe. They was rumblin’ again last 
night. It’s my idea that yuh’d all be 
a lot better off if yuh left yore homes.” 

A murmur of discontent arose. 

“That’s what I been tryin’ to tell 
the dumb fools,” Franklin Green cried, 
the only one who seemed eager to 
leave the Valley. “We can drive off 
our stock and follow with our belong- 
in’s in wagons to that new site!” 

“I wasn’t meanin’ for yuh to give 
up yore valley,” Jim Hatfield said. 
“My notion is yuh could make a tem- 
porary camp and keep yore women 
and children in it till we get this thing 
straightened out. Another attack like 
last night, and Murphy’s outlaws may 
wipe yuh out. But banded together, 
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yuh can keep sentries on duty while 
the rest sleep. If yuh pitch yore camp 
in that wide space at the lower end 
of the canyon yuh’ll be fairly safe 
from fallin’ rocks. Later I mean to 
see if them looser parts of the walls 
can’t be blasted down to keep any big 
landslides from catchin’ yuh.” 

“Now that’s what I call a real idea,” 
agreed Johnson Carter enthusiastical- 
ly. “Gents, I think we should take 
Jim’s advice, and pronto. We’ll spread 
canvas for the women and kids and 
the; men can sleep in their blankets. 
In that way we’re safe from Murphy 
and from the cliffs, too.” 

A vote was taken and all favored 


Hatfield’s shrewd scheme, with the ex- 


ception of Franklin Green, who was 
still set on the change to the new land. 

“Okay, then,” Carter said. “Go 
home and fetch what yuh got to have, 
boys, and we'll get set.” 

Having placed the settlers in a po- 
sition of comparative safety, as he 
thought, the Ranger felt free to con- 
tinue his personal investigation. 

“Yuh better send out men to hunt 
Steve Nolan, Carter,” he advised the 
Valley chief. “He may be just huntin’ 
for meat, but if he went up top the 
cliffs, he mighta run into trouble.” 

If he had, of course, Hatfield real- 
ized there was scant chance of tracing 
Nolan in the wild labyrinths. 

“Yeah, I mean to do that right 
away,” Carter said gravely. “Steve 
ain’t the kind to sashay off just for 
fun. But it’s like huntin’ a needle in 
a big haystack to locate a man up there 
if he don’t want to be found or is 
bein’ hid by somebody.” 

“Id go myself and hunt him,” Hat- 
field said, “but I figger I better work 
fast, Carter. I got plenty to do.” 


E shook hands with Carter, who 
was in a hurry to start on the 
Ranger’s plan. t 
Bee Carter washed Hatfield’s 
wounds and placed fresh bandages on 
them. None was serious enough to 
slow him down. His hickory-and-steel 
muscles, filled with the resilience of 
youth and power, his fighting will, 
enabled him to ignore injuries that 
would have laid an ordinary man low. 


He rubbed Goldy down and gave the 
sorrel a light feed of oats. Replen- 
ishing his supply of ammunition, for 
his blue-steel Colts, and for his rifle, 
loading them after’a careful cleaning, 
Hatfield waved to Bee, who was anx- 


_ious-eyed about Nolan. Mounting, he 


rode out of the Valley. 

His intention was to head for Co- 
manche Ed’s secret camp and try to 
capture an informer or two, always 
good strategy. Murphy and his gang 
of outlaws were plainly connected 
with the evil forces seeking to drive 
the settlers from Happy Valley. Hat- 
field was feeling around, seeking to 
identify the figures behind Murphy 
and his men, sure in his mind that 
there were others, or another. 

“Tf I get there quick, mebbe they 
won’t have shifted yet,” he mused. 

A shrewd leader, he was aware, 
would have moved his base camp after 
the Ranger’s flying visit there. But 
he hoped to make it before this oc- 
curred. Murphy must have been 
stunned, at least, in his fall, and if 
Hatfield hurried, he might get the 
jump on them. 

The tremendous granite walls 
hemmed in the canyon, towering into 
an azure sky, casting black shadows 
over Happy Valley as the swift golden 
gelding took his rider on. The Ranger 
looked back, once, at the lovely, green 
valley, an oasis in the seared chaparral 
wastes. 

“Its worth havin’,” he muttered, 
“and worth fightin’ for!” š 

A curve hid the Valley from him 
and he hit the back road. 

“Now where’s it all pan out?” he 
mused, as the sorrel took him at a 
smart clip through the winding chap- 
arral trail. “I need more ’fore I can 
see it clear.” 

He was worried about Steve Nolan’s 
disappearance. If Nolan had been 
near the Valley, he would have heard 
the heavy gunfire and come in. How- 
ever worried he was, the Ranger felt 
that he must, as quickly as possible, 
check the mad rampages of Comanch 
Ed Murphy. 

Besides, hunting a man in the wil- 
derness atop the great cliffs was prat- 
tically hopeless, with no clue to fol- 
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low. The day before, when he had 
left Nolan and tried to track Murphy, 
whom he had seen on the rim, he had 
been unable, skilful as he was, to 
come up with the Chaparral King. 
There were too many hiding places 
and too many crisscrossing trails, 
beaten by many hoofs. 

So now he sped on and, as the noon 
sun beat down on him, he passed the 
spot where he had had his first brush 
with Murphy’s trail watchers. Con- 
tinuing, he rode close to the spot 
where he had surprised the outlaw 
camp. He left the sorrel behind the 
rise, and crept forward on foot. 

Cautiously peeking over into the 
hollow, he realized at once that the 
bandits had fled. The camp was des- 
erted, only the shacks they had thrown 
up for shelter remaining. 

“Shucks,” he muttered. “I reckon 
they figgered I'd be back, and sa- 
shayed.” 

He shrugged, for he was not greatly 
surprised they had changed camps 
after-he had come upon them. He had 
only hoped the bandits would not act 
so quickly to cover themselves. 


EMOUNTING, Jim Hatfield 

rode past the old hideout, and 
slowly proceeded along the winding 
chaparral trail. Up and down it ran, 
through dangerously thick and curv- 
ing miles. After a time, he hid Goldy 
in the depths of a thicket and climbed 
to the top of a high rock bluff from 
which he could look out for several 
miles over the Nueces jungles. He 
hoped in this way to sight some smoke 
or catch a sign that would betray the 
bandits’ position to him. 

For a time his keen eyes swept the 
terrain, without any luck. He was on 
the point of descending when a scin- 
tillating flash far off to his right 
caught his attention. 

“Sun on metal, movin’ metal,” he 
decided, and watched. 


later, he knew which way whoever it 
was was moving. Going back to Goldy, 
he mounted and sought a cross path 
that would bring him nearer. 

An hour after he had noted the first 
flash, Hatfield, crouched in the thick 
mesquite, saw the van of the train 
round the turn into his field of vision. 
Two Mexican riders, in high-peaked 
sombreros and velvet clothes, trimmed 
by silver conchas, led the mule train. 
Others, Mexicans and Texans, rode 
the line between the walls of thorned 
bush. 

Aparejos hung on either side of 
each mule, which bulged with weight 
as the beasts plodded along. The flaps 
were closed so the Ranger could not 
tell what they carried. He observed 
the hard faces of the drivers, but did 
not recognize any of them as Mur- 
phy’s green-hatted devils. 

A blacksnake whip with a leaded 
rawhide twenty feet long snapped in 
the dusty air over the mules, wielded 
by a dark-faced Mexican with a sal- 
low, pockmarked face, a curved, thin 
nose and an ink-black mustache. 

“Get on!” he was yelping. “Get on!” 

It was Chihuahua Juan, in charge of 
another train. Hatfield had not seen 
the Mexican driver before, but tick- 
eted the cruel features in his photo- 
graphic brain for further attention. 

Whipping at the mules, Chihuahua 
Juan’s terrible lash, which could cut 
a:man to ribbons at fifteen paces, 
chanced to flick a leaded tippet into 
the eye of a mule which had turned ` 
its head just at the instant the whip 
struck. Crazed with pain, the animal 
shied and threw its mouse-colored 
body aside, falling to its knees. Others 
behind it piled up on the mule and 
one of the aparejos broke loose, spill- 
ing its contents on the trail. S 

Cursing with fury, the Mexican 
spurred in to straighten out the mess, 
his lash cracking with reports as sharp 
as pistol-fire. The leather bag was 


The metal might be a gun barreli righted and refastened, closed, and the 


carelessly exposed, a silver spur, or a 
trapping on a horse’s bridle. It had 
shown, not on the trail he had been 
following, but on another threading 
through the bush some distance away. 

When he glimpsed it again, minutes 


train moved on. 

Hatfield, who had watched this by- 
play from his hiding place in the 
chaparral, stole out on the constricted 
trail when they were around the turn, 
and found several chunks of the gray- 
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ish-white, crushed rock which he had 
discovered at the scene of the ambush 
on his way in. They were, to his ex- 
pert eye, the same kind of material. 

He stared after the long train, 
headed toward the Gulf coast. 

“Now if they’re honest,” he mused, 
“why didn’t they report that raid I 
saw on their other pack-train to the 
law? Wonder if Murphy’s men ’ll hit 
’em this time?” 

Back along the way the train had 
come lay the fastnesses of the heavily 
bushed mountains towering on one 
side of Happy Valley. Blasting pow- 
der, which had been used to blow down 
the cliff over Ben Nolan’s house, sug- 
gested to Hatfield some sort of mining 
operations. Miners would possess 
large quantities of such explosives. 

“Mebbe they’re blastin’ at night,” 
he thought, for he had learned in 
Happy Valley that most of the rum- 
blings the settlers heard took place 
after dark. 

This, of course, might have been ex- 
plained by natural contractions caused 
by cooling of rock masses after the 
hot sunlight had passed, but Jim Hat- 
field was inclined to doubt that. 

“Hafta locate that mine,” he de- 
cided, “but first I got to check up on 
that train.” 

He was thorough and did not miss 
any opportunity to clarify points dur- 
ing his investigations. Failure to do 
so might prove fatal. 

Returning to Goldy who, warned to 
keep quiet, awaited him in the chapar- 
ral, he rode slowly after the train, 
well knowing that unforeseeable 
strange dangers might threaten ahead. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Seagoing Ranger 
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T was dark when Jim Hatfield rode 
the golden sorrel into the Gulf 
port of Indianola, the bustling cattle 
shipping point on Matagorda Bay. 
To this the mysterious pack-train 
had led him, after two days of steady 
going and a night during which the 


Hatfield tore the gun from the bandit 
(CHAPTER XVi) 


Mexican boss had permitted but a 
short rest to his men. Hatfield saw 
the mules driven to a pier, where a 
black ship was wrapped, patched sails 
cluttering her masts and a small 
smokestack in the rear—auxiliary 
steam. The decks were lit and heavy 
planks had been laid so that the mules 
could be driven onto the ship and 
their loads dumped into the open hold. 

It would take some time to complete 
this, and Hatfield turned and hunted a 
livery stable, where he might give 
Goldy a good rubdown and see that 
his golden sorrel was properly fed. 
Here he left his heavy chaps and spurs, 
and strode out, after Goldy’s needs 
were attended to. 

Indianola was howling in its prime, 
surrounded by packeries, carbon fac- 
tories that burned cattle and other an- 
imal bones, hide-and-tallow plants, 
industries connected with the trade of 
Texas. Hundred of oil lamps and 
candles in brackets threw a yellow 
glow over the sandy, rutted streets. 


Raucous music rang from waterfront 
saloons in which sailors mingled. with 
the bronzed riders of the cattle em- 
pire, and with various demi-monde 
folk who preyed upon them. 

The salty tang of the breeze that 
blew in off the Gulf and the big Bay 
was strange to the Ranger’s flared nos- 
trils. It was damp, and odorous with 
the breath of the sea. To this and sim- 
ilar Gulf ports, ranchers often drove 
their beeves for sale. Ships took the 
animals to New Orleans and other 
markets or, when the price per head 
was low, the packeries and hide fac- 
tories got them. 

Interested in the town, with its 
strange contrasts, the Ranger went 
into one of the waterfront places, 
downed a drink and a quick meal. 
Painted women smiled at the mighty 
officer, and weasel-eyed men, aiter a 
look at the great fighting man, decided 
to seek elsewhere for a victim. Sail- 
ors and cowmen lined the long bar, 
sawdust was on the floor, music was 
in the rear, and a gambling annex ran 
wide-open. 

Finishing his food and drink, Hat- 
field returned to the docks. From the 
shadows of a warehouse, he watched 
the captain of the ore ship as the 
black-bearded seaman, by the light of 
a swinging lantern, signed a delivery 
receipt for the Mexican. The mules 
stood in a bunch on the pier, unloaded, 
surrounded by their drivers. Business 
done, Chihuahua Juan led his men 
and train off. They would spend the 
night in town. 

After they were gone, Hatfield 
strolled toward the gang-plank. On 
the deck, the bearded master of the 
ship, the Mermaid, was bawling orders 
to his crew. They were preparing to 
cast off. Hatfield went quickly up 
the plank and saluted the captain. 


The black-bearded seaman wore a 
blue wool jersey, tar-stained pants 


and sea boots, An officer’s cap was. 


cocked on his untidy dark hair. He 
looked with suspicious, liquor-red- 
dened eyes at Hatfield, who took in 
the man’s curved nose, slashed by an 
ugly crimson scar from some long-past 
knife fight, the yellow snags visible 
between his parted, snarling lips, 
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fringed by the black beard. The cap- 
tain was tough, no doubt-of that, but 
many such seadogs were. They had 
to be, to control the riffraff who 
shipped as hands on the small, dilapi- 
dated coastwise vessels. 

“Howdy,” drawled Hatfield. “Where 
yuh bound, Cap’n?” 

“What’s it to you?” snapped the 
master of the Mermaid. 


OWEVER, looking up into the 
rugged face and calm gray-green 
eyes of Jim Hatfield, he moderated 
his voice. He was shorter than the 
Ranger, but his body was wide all the 
way down to his sea boots and his fists 
were as gnarled and hard as oak knots. 
“I was hopin’ to get passage to N’ 
Orleans.” 

“We ain’t makin N’ Orleans this 
trip.” 

“What’s that rock yuh’re totin’?” 

The captain scowled, but Hatfield 
had.a way with him. 

“Ballast ore,’ the seaman. replied. 
shortly. He swung, cursing with 
brimstone fury at a stupid sailor who 
had bungled some slight task. “Get 
that Number Three Hatch closed, yuh ` 
danged farmers!, Pipe it up, blast 
yore souls to hot tarnation-and-gone!” 

“Ballast ore, huh?” mused Hatfield. 
“They shore fetch it a long way!” 

The mate hurried up the deck. 

“Cap’n Kennet, we’re ready.” 

“Very good, Mate. I’ll take her out.” 

Captain Kennet swung past Hat- 
field, but he looked back over his 
meaty shoulder and called: 

“Tf yuh wanta.wait, cowboy, I’ll be 
back by tomorrer night and I expect 
to make N’ Orleans my next run.” 

“Thanks,” replied the Ranger. 

Sailors were busy on the deck that 
was crowded with paraphernalia. The 
low throb of the auxiliary engine had 
begun, shivering the warped timbers, 
of the Mermaid. Hatfield started for 
the gangplank but, making sure he was 
not observed, he glided in the shadows 
of the superstructure to a door in the 
middle of the ship, and slipped in. 

The small saloon was dingy and 
dark, and he felt his way along a par- 
tition. A table, bolted to the deck, 
stood in front of a long bench built 
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to the wall. Hatfield stretched himself 
at full length on the bench, hidden by 
the top of the table. 

It was not long before the Mermaid 
began moving, her timbers groaning 
and creaking ominously. They were 
under way. No one came into the lit- 
tle cubbyhole which Hatfield had ap- 
propriated. The captain’s quarters 
were aft, while the crew bunked for- 
ward, although as they were working 
out of the harbor now, most of them 
were on deck. . 

Lightly dozing, lulled by the gentle 
rolling of the Mermaid on the low 
waves of Matagorda, the seagoing 
Texas Ranger spent the night... . 

The sun was up when the ship’s en- 
gine was put into neutral. Soon Hat- 
field, alert and watching from a dirty 
port, saw the sailors casting ropes 
onto a pier. The Mermaid had made 
port at an island in the big Bay. Smoke 
issued from the stacks of a low build- 
ing near at hand and piles of the gray- 
ish-white ore were stacked on the 
rough wharf. 


S the sounds of the ship died off, 
the Ranger could hear the dull 
thud of a stamp mill. Intrigued, he 
made ready to go ashore. He did not 
wish to appear conspicuous, so trans- 
ferred his gun-belt inside his shirt 
and, rolling his big hat into a compact 
cylinder, shoved it into the belt. 

The bearded captain was walking up 
the path from the pier, toward a square 
wooden shack that had “OFFICE” 
marked on its front. Hatfield slipped 
out on deck and rounded the deck 
house. A sailor spied him, but did not 
try to stop him. He seemed to think 
that the tall man was from the island. 
The Ranger watched his chance and 
went down the gang-plank. They were 
already beginning to unload the ore 
into barrows that could be wheeled to 
the refinery. 

Coolly Hatfield strolled nearer the 
place. In the air was the burnt odor 
of smelting. The captain of the Mer- 
maid had gone into the office, and the 
Ranger avoided that place. He turned 
aside and stepped into the large build- 
ing, where workmen were busy at va- 
rious tasks. 


E Ranger’s trained engineer’s 
eye identified the big stamp mills, 
weighing around five hundred pounds 
each, that ground the grayish-white 
ore into fine powder. This, he found, 
as he nervily walked through the plant 
—the workmen eyed him but did not 
attempt to interfere—was mixed with 
carbon and washed, the product black 
as ink. Next the stuff went into me- 
chanical roasters which heated it to 
molten state. An air blast roared down 
the line, as the dressed ore was smelted 
in the furnaces. 
It was at the final stage that Jim 


Hatfield spent more time than at the ` 


others, his mining engineering train- 
ing coming in handy. The molten 
metal was run off into containers, and 
men with heat shields stirred it con- 
stantly with wooden poles of apple 
wood. Great bubbles were thus 
brought out, and then the hot stuff was 
ladled out into ingot pans and allowed 
to harden. 

The cooled bars were stored in a 
small annex at the farther end of the 
refinery, which was smelly and hot 
from the chemical processes going on, 
and the stamp mills deafened every- 
one within hearing. 

Watching his chance, Hatfield en- 
tered the storeroom and examined the 
finished product. The bars were a 
beautiful, pure white, with a slight 
blue tinge as they caught the light 
from the windows. Hatfield picked up 
one from a cool stack, his curiosity 
roused to boiling point. He had begun 
to suspect what the metal was. 

Taking the ingot to the window and, 
placing it against his knee, he bent it 
in his powerful hands. It gave off a 
grating sound, almost like a thin hu- 
man cry. 

“Well, I'll be doggoned!” he mut- 
tered. “That’s it!” 

Then he turned quickly, for some- 
one had come up behind him. The 
noises of the refinery had drowned out 
the light steps as the man approached 
and caught the Ranger examining the 
metal bar. 

“I sye, ’oo in bloody blazes are 
you?” he demanded angrily. 

The accent told Hatfield his in- 
quisitor was British, The man was 
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stout and had a large head, fringed by 
red hair, prematurely bald on top. He 
wore blue pants and “store” shoes, a 
white shirt with the sleeves rolled up. 
A yellow pencil was perched on one 
ear. 

“Howdy, suh,” Hatfield said calmly. 

“You put that down!” insisted the 
other. “’Oo said you could come ’ere? 
I’m the manager hof this plant 
hand—” 

“Pm not a thief,” broke in Hatfield. 

He replaced the ingot, facing the 
manager whose face and bald spot had 
gone red as a beet. 

“You’re a bloody spy, that’s what 
you h’are!” he shouted. 

He swung to the door, as though to 
call for help. The Ranger grabbed his 
arm, to pull him back. He clapped a 
quick hand over the man’s mouth, to 
shut him up, for he did not fancy a 
fight single-handed on this island. He 
pulled the door shut, and backed the 
manager into a corner, holding him in 
his viselike grip. 

The hum of the working factory 
covered the sounds they made, the 
scuffle of feet, the muffled grunts of 
the fat manager. 

“Easy, I tell yuh,” snapped Hatfield, 
as the fellow lashed out at him, hit- 
ting him in the stomach with his fists. 
“I don’t aim to hurt you or anybody 
here. I’m an investigator, a lawman.” 


HE washed-out blue eyes of the 
Britisher widened, and he stopped 
fighting for a moment, stiffening in 
Hatfield’s hold. He looked frightened. 
“Pl let yuh loose if yuh’ll behave,” 
the Ranger said in his ear. “But if 
yuh yell or fight me again, Pll hafta 
stop yuh.” ; 

The manager, trembling violently, 
nodded, and Hatfield took his hand 
from the man’s lips. 

“Oh, I sye—the police!” The fel- 
low was scared into respect. “I told 
Costerman we couldn’t keep h’it quiet 
long!” 

“Who’s that?” 

“E’s our chief, runs the ’ole she- 
bang .. . Say, ’aven’t you a connec- 
tion with the Yard?” 

“Yuh mean Scotland Yard?” Like 
all good lawmen, Hatfield knew of the 


famous English: detective bureau. 
“No, I ain’t exactly connnected with 
’em, but they’d be glad to hear from 
me, I reckon, They savvy this Cos- 
terman, I take it?” 

The manager’s eyes narrowed. In 
his first fright he had given himself 
away, and now he began to regret it. 
The tall man seemed unarmed and, 
though he was strong of muscle, the 
manager decided he was, after all, only 
a local lawman, and alone at that. 

Hatfield did not miss the narrowing 
of the manager’s lids. He guessed the 
man was looking for an opening. 

“If yuh tell me the truth ’bout all 
this,” he said, “I’ll help yuh, mister.” 

But though he was fearful of the big 
Ranger, another dread was in the bald- 
pated fellow’s head. 

“Costerman’ll kill me for talking,” 
he blurted. 

Hatfield jumped back, as the door 
banged in. A workman entered, car- 
rying a load of the shining white in- 
gots. He walked between the Ranger 
and the manager, and the red-headed 
Britisher quickly seized this chance 
to whip a revolver from his pocket. 

The workman’s jaw dropped when 
he saw the gun. He let the tray of 
bafs fall, with a crash, to the dirt floor. 

“Hey, what’s all this?” he began. 

Hatfield leaped aside, hitting the 
door shut again as the plant manager 
hastily pulled the trigger of his pistol. 
It was a light-caliber revolver and the 
noise it made was not loud. The bul-, 
let, designed for the swift-moving 
Ranger, bit a chunk of flesh from the 
workman’s head. He folded up on top 
of his metal load. 

Hatfield, body down, pushed off 
with his feet, lunging up and in, silent 
as an attacking panther. His steel 
fingers got hold of the manager’s fat 
wrist, threw up the gun. The man- 
ager’s bones cracked as his fingers 
were caught in the trigger-guard. He 
uttered a short scream, then Hatfield 
hit him with the long barrel of the 
Colt he drew from inside his shirt. 

He struck square on the bald pate, 
laying the revolver on the manager’s 
skull. The fat man folded up under 
him and lay still, a bluish-red streak 
visible on his head. 
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“Doggone, he thought I was here to 
arrest him,” he muttered, staring down 
at the unconscious figure. “I s’pose 
him and this Costerman, his boss, are 
wanted by the law in England.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Escape 


ITHOUT a helping hand, on 

the island in Matagorda Bay, 
surrounded by many potential en- 
emies with no way of escape, Jim Hat- 
field figured a way out. He knelt to 
examine the workman. The scalp 
wound was not serious. 

Swiftly he went to work and with 
strips of shirt torn from the clothing 
of the two, he bound and gagged the 
manager and the other man. It did 
not take long, when he had them tied 
up, to hide them behind the stacks of 
bluish-white metal. 

With the roar of the refinery ring- 
ing in his ears, Hatfield took a cautious 
look out the annex door. Nobody 
seemed excited and the workmen were 
at their various tasks down the floor. 
He stepped outside, shut the door be- 
hind him, and strolled back the way 
he had come. 

The bearded ship’s captain was at 
the dock, and Hatfield lurked among 
the palm trees fringing the sandy 
beach, watching his chance to get back 
on the ship. 

They were dumping out the ore, 
while barrows of the stuff were being 
wheeled up to the refinery by island 
laborers, a poor looking gang of Ne- 
groes, Mexicans, with a scattering of 
Nordics. 

Hatfield waited until the unloading 
was finished, and heard the mate sing 
out the information. The captain 
went on deck, and disappeared for- 
ward. Hatfield hurried around, picked 
up a wheelbarrow from the bunch near 
the buildings, and trundled it along 
to the dock, where he was able to work 
close to the gang-plank. When the 
mate was looking the other way, the 
Ranger went aboard and started 


around the detk house to the saloon. 

The captain came out of the wheel- 
house forward, and as Hatfield passed 
from the deck, into the saloon, he 
swung that way and saw the Ranger’s 
tall figure jump for the opening. 

“Hey, you!” the captain sang out. 

The mate, obeying orders given him 
by the captain as the latter went 
abroad ship, was casting off. 

The captain came rolling at full- 
speed down the narrow deck toward 
the saloon, a hand thrust into his back 
pocket. He stuck his head inside and 
saw the tall man standing there, 
watching him. ; 

Entering the cabin, 
scowled at the Ranger. 

“So it’s you,” he growled suspi- 
ciously. “How’d you get here?” 

“Rode over with yuh last night, 
Cap’n,” the Ranger said pleasantly, 
“and I’m ridin’ back.” 

“Oh, is that so?” 

The captain kept his hand in his 
rear pocket. Either he had a gun ora 
knife there, and Hatfield watched him 
carefully. 

“I don’t mean any harm, Cap’n,” he 
said evenly. “Just take me back to In- 
dianola.” 

The captain was uncertain as to 
what he should do next, for the tall 
fellow was doing no harm that he 
could see. 

“What’s yore game?” he asked. 

“Whats yores?” continued 
Ranger. 

Through the open door Hatfield 
could see the intensely blue water of 
the Gulf, with the golden streamers 
of the glorious sun shining upon the 
mighty sea. Under them the engines 
picked up the beat, and the Mermaid 
shivered with the powerful throbbing. 

The ship began to move, slowly, 
from the pier. 

But a sudden shouting arose from 
the island. Men yelled raucously in 
the warming air. Over the sounds of 
the ship they could hear the calls: 

“Hey, Cap’n Kennet—Cap’n Ken- 
net! Wait, stop the ship!” 


the sailor 


the 


ATFIELD and Kennet both 
glanced out the port. The bald- 
topped manager, the new mark where 
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Hatfield’s pistol had been laid visible 
on his pate, was galloping toward the 
dock, waving both arms in the air, a 
pistol in one hand. Behind him, armed 
with shotguns, rifles and steel bars 
came a mob of workmen, all hunting 
for the Texas Ranger. 

The Mermaid was not far from the 
pier but the gap was too far to jump. 
Then the manager reached the pier. 

“What’s wrong, Slattery?” Kennet 
sang out. 

“Did you see ’im—the big chap with 
black ’air?” shrieked Slattery. “’E 
conked me, Kennet, blast ’im. Where 
h’is ’e?” 

“He’s—” began Captain Kennet. 

In his back pocket was a pistol, and 
he still had his hand on it. At his 
belt hung a long-bladed, razor-sharp 
sailor’s knife. However, as he had 
turned to look out the port to see 
what the ruckus was all about, Cap- 
tain Kennet had failed to guard his 
sack. His face was red under his 
black beard and he was cursing as he 
turned his head, and looked up into 
the steady Ranger eyes. 

“Tell ’em I ain’t aboard, Kennet,” 
order Hatfield calmly, keeping out of 
sight at the side. “I'll shoot yuh if 
yuh give me away.” 

“Why, yuh—” snarled Kennet. 

But the black muzzle hole of the 
blue-steel Colt was pointed at his vi- 
tals, and the hand holding it was 
steady as fate. 

“Go on, sing out yuh ain’t seen me,” 
prodded Hatfield. 

Kennet had to obey. He stuck his 
head through the open port and called 
to Slattery: 

“He ain’t aboard my ship, Slattery, 
or I’d know it. I ain’t seen anybody 
like that.” 

“Turn back—we better search ’er,” 
Slattery insisted, galloping to the end 
of the pier. 

“Like sin I will!” replied Kennet. 
“Mebbe he’s on the island. See yuh 
next trip.” 

The mate was looking down from 
the window of the wheel-house for- 
ward. 

“Want I should turn back, Cap’n?” 
he called. 

“No, keep goin’, Mate,” Kennet 


bawled, aware of the insistent Colt 
at his back. > 

The Mermaid slowly pulled out, 
leaving the isle behind, swinging 
across the deep-blue waters. . . 

* * k k k 
TEVE NOLAN, exasperated by 
the annoying toss of Fate’s dice 
which had dismounted him many miles 
from Happy Valley and home, stroked 
Blueboy’s silky neck, talking aloud to 
his beloved horse. 

“Never mind, Blueboy. That ten- 
don’ll get well, shore it will. Then 
yuh can tote me again.” 

Like all cowboys, young Nolan 
loved his mount better than he did 
himself. Blueboy was a fine animal, 
of blooded strain, and was precious to 
Steve Nolan. 

Pursued doggedly by a bunch of Co- 
manche Ed’s gang and some of the men 
who had killed the Mexican peon, 
Nolan had been run until dark, far- 
ther and farther away from where he 
wanted to go. This had not worried 
him unduly for he had been able to 
stay ahead, through Blueboy’s supe- 
rior ability and his own good riding. 

When night had fallen, his pursuers 
had quit the chase. Nolan had started 
a wide circle, meaning to reach Happy 
Valley from the other side and so 
elude them in the dark. Everything 
had gone smoothly until, descending 
a sandy slope, a stone had rolled under 
Blueboy’s hoof, and, with Steve’s 
weight on him, the horse had broken 
through into a pit. > 

When they reached the bottom, and 
started on more level ground, Blueboy 
was limping. Nolan immediately dis- 
mounted and felt the horse’s forelegs. 
Blueboy showed that the left one hurt 
him, and Nolan, who would rather in- 
jure himself than a horse, unsaddled 
his mount, rubbed him down, and 
turned him loose. Blueboy would not 
go far from him. 

Nolan slept with his saddle for a pil- 
low, the blanket over him. At dawn 
he was up. Blueboy came at his soft 
call, nuzzling his hand. He was still 
limping, and Nolan swore. He lifted 
Blueboy’s hoof, and carefully exam- 
ined the strained leg. 

“TIl hafta walk,” he muttered. Not 
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for anything would he put weight on 
the wounded animal. That might ruin 
Blueboy permanently. “Yuh stay here 
till yuh feel like comin’ home, Blue- 
boy,” he ordered, patting the powder- 
blue neck. “That'll get well if yuh 
go easy on it, savvy?” 

Blueboy sniffed. He seemed to un- 
derstand what was wished. Nature 
would keep him, unless forced, from 
using the injured leg until it was in 
shape. Steve Nolan bade his horse 
good-by and, shouldering his Western 
saddle, started to walk. His spurs im- 
peded him, so he took them off. Blue- 


or any of the other enemies who 
seemed, he did not understand why, to 
be thirsting for his blood. 

He trudged all day under the hot 
sun, pausing only now and again for 
a drink from Green River which, up 
here near its source, was a swift, rock- 
bedded mountain torrent. It was not 
until the Green roared over its falls 
into the upper end of Happy Valley 
that it slowed down to a more sedate 
flow, irrigating the land instead of 
washing the silt away. 

It was late that afternoon before 
Nolan descended the steep rock steps 
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boy followed him for a time but then 
stopped, dropping his head to graze 
and rest the injured leg. 

Nolan kept on, over rough country, 
heavily wooded. There were cactus 
flats and mesquite ridges to cross. He 
was as hard as nails and, while not 
used to walking, he was young and 
strong. The saddle was heavy on his 


broad shoulders but he was inured to‘ 


hardship. The Valley lay miles ahead 
and he proceeded cautiously, not 
wishing to bump into Comanche Ed 


near the falls. In the canyon, he soon 
came upon some of his own horses and 
caught a tamer animal, saddling it. 
Riding for the Slanting C, Carter’s 
spread, he was surprised to find that 
the homes and even the settlement of 
Johnson City were deserted. And 
when he came to the Carter place it, 
too, was empty of humans, although 
there were animals about. 

Greatly puzzled, and alarmed as 
well, Nolan turned his horse and 
followed the road down the Valley. 


Soon, at a turn, someone called to him, 
a familiar voice that made his heart 
leap with gladness. Bee Carter came 
spurring up to him, mounted on a 
paint horse with the slanted C brand 
on its pretty body. 

“Steve!” she cried. “Steve!” 

He pushed his mustang close to 
hers, and put an arm around her slim 
waist. Tears were in the girl’s eyes 
as he leaned over to kiss her. 

“Oh, you're all right, aren’t you, 
Steve?” She held him tightly, couldn’t 
let him go. “I was sick with worry. 


` What happened to you?” 


“Some of Comanche Ed’s bandits 
run me back into the mountains, Bee. 
I shook ’em off after dark, but Blue- 
boy went lame and I had to hoof it 
home, But what’s wrong with the Val- 
ley?” 

“Terrible things have happened 
since you left,” Bee replied, and told 
him of the murderous raid. “It was 
that big man, Jim Hart, who saved 
us all. He advised us to camp together 
for protection at the lower end of the 
Valley, Steve. We’ve got a barricaded 
tent village there, food and plenty of 
ammunition, and were keeping a 
guard out. We’re safer from the rocks 
there, too. Come-.on! It isn’t far— 
just below Lee’s Bluff. I was out, 
hoping against hope you might come 
home safe. I was afraid the outlaws 
had shot you!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
Shanghaied 


OUNG STEVE NOLAN rode be- 
side his sweetheart, and they 
swung the narrow turn under the 
Bluff. Out on the flat, along the river 
bank, was the camp of the Valley folk, 
canvas stretched on poles and blank- 
ets, baskets and boxes of food, includ- 
ing the new tinned goods which had 
swept the country like a rage, piled 
under brush and tarpaulin shelters. 
Big logs and rocks formed a rough 
barricade. Children played on the 
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river bank, their shrill voices joyous 
in the warm afternoon air. Pioneer 
women were busy preparing the eve- 
ning meal, and the odor of cooking 
beef and grits reached Nolan’s nos- 
trils. 

“I’m starved, Bee,” he told her. 
“Ain’t had a good meal since yester- 
day breakfast when I left yuh.” 

“Pll fix you something right away, 
dear. I’m so glad to see you I just 
can’t stand it!” 

The two dismounted, turning their 
unsaddled horses out to forage and, 
after another welcoming kiss, they 
strolled, the handsome young man 
with an arm about Bee’s waist, to 
the main camp. Valley men, their 
friends and relatives, lounged about or 
worked, although some were off seeing 
to their cattle and other stock, which 
had, for the most part, been driven toa 
point of safety near the camp. 

“Howdy, Steve!” sang out Johnson 
Carter, jumping up from his grassy 
seat and pumping Steve’s hand. 
“Where in tarnation yuh been? We 
hunted yuh for three hours this 
mornin’. Mighty glad yuh’re back, 
yuh young rapscallion!”, Carter 
slapped him jovially on the back. 

Nolan had to tell his story all over 
again, to the group of men, women 
and ‘children who gathered about him. 
Gary Lait, the guest of the Carters, 
limped painfully over on his crutch, 
and Franklin Green, Bert Lee, Cali- 
cott and other friends listened while 
Nolan explained his disappearance. 

“Where’s Jim?” he asked, when he 
had finished and they had shaken his 
hand, congratulating hm on his nar- 
row escape. 

“He rode off—said he’d be back,” 
replied Carter. “We mean to stay 
here till he does come back. He fig- 
gers on testin’ the cliffs for us and 
blastin’ away dangerous sections, 
Steve. He knows a lot ‘bout such 
work, minin’ and all. He’s one stnart 
hombre.” 

“He shore is, and a fine feller,” 
agreed Nolan enthusiastically. 

“Shucks,” growled Green, frowning. 
“In my opinion, folks, we oughta be 
on our way to that new site.” 


“Dry up,” snapped Bert Lee. “Can’t 
yuh take no for an answer, Green? 
I’m sick of yuh.” 

“Lait, you agree with me, don’t 
you?” asked Green, turning to the 
lame man. “These fools should move.” 

Gary Lait smiled. “The Valley 
seems dangerous, it’s true,” he replied 
gently. “But it’s hard to leave home, 
I guess. When my foot’s well, I aim 
to head for my home. In the mean- 
time, I’m mighty thankful to yuh all 
for helpin’ me. It’s none of my busi- 
ness, me bein’ an outsider. But mebbe 
if yuh wait till yuh hear from Jim 
Hart, yuh can decide better then. what 
to do.” 

“Shore, we'll wait till we hear from 
Jim,” Carter said. “C’mon—supper’s 
*bout ready. Let’s wash up and eat.” 

Steve Nolan, basking in the sun- 
shine of his sweetheart’s smile, filled 
up and smoked. He was worn out 
from his long run, and in the red light 
of their campfires, he finally kissed 
Bee good night and rolled in a blanket 
to sleep. . 


HEN Steve Nolan came awake, 

snug in his blanket near the 
river bank, stars twinkled bright over- 
head through the high timber along 
the stream, and the moon was rising. 
The cook fires had died to dull-red 
beds of coals, save for one that was 
kept going at the upper end of the 
camp by a sentry. Inky shadows 
splotched unevenly over the ground. 
By necessity, to accommodate all the 
families which required provisions, 
gear and ammunition, the camp was 
spread for some distance down the 
Green River. 

The hours of sleep had brought re- 
freshed strength to Nolan’s youthful 
body. 

“Reckon Ill take a turn at guard 
duty,” he decided, getting up. 

He was thirsty and, leaving his 
blanket, went down to the water edge, 
lying on the stones to drink deeply 
of the cool liquid. Then he’ climbed 
the bank and passed between rows of 
rough shelters, moving quietly so as 
not to disturb the sleepers. 

As Nolan, stepping lightly, ap- 
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proached the burning wood fire, he 
could see a man sitting hunched over 
by a good-sized tarpaulin shelter, 
carefully screened from possible 
dampness—the ammunition store of 
Happy Valley. The flickering flames 
danced on the long barrel of the sen- 
try’s rifle, lying near him on the 
ground. 

At about the same instant, Nolan’s 
keen eyes glimpsed a dark figure, in 
the black shadows near the ammuni- 
tion, crouched half under the tent top. 
The animal ruby glow of the man’s 
eyes in the night attracted Nolan’s at- 


tention. As he stared, thinking it one- 


of the sentries, without a sound the 
stealthy figure melted into the shad- 
ows behind the bulky tarpaulin. 

“Who’s that?” Steve called, softly, 
starting forward. Surely, he decided, 
the guard so close at hand would have 
heard or seen whoever it was by the 
ammunition stores. 

Nolan went swiftly around to the 
fire, hunting the moving man he had 
glimpsed, unwilling to raise a false 
alarm that would frighten the women 
and children. Ike McNally slumped 
near the blaze. 

“Asleep, the fool,” muttered Nolan, 
squatting near McNally and shaking 
him. “Wake up, Ike,” he growled. 

But McNally did not respond. His 
head lolled on the massive shoulders 
with no strength in his neck. Im- 
pelled by Steve’s shaking, McNally 
fell over limp on his side. Then Nolan 
could see the trickle of blood on his 
friend’s temple. McNally had been 
struck over the head and was totally 
unconscious. 

A dark, muffled figure, a mask drawn 
up to the glowing, feral eyes, flitted 
from: the ammunition shelter, up be- 
hind Nolan. 

Something hit Steve Nolan as he 
opened his mouth to cry a warning, 
a crushing, murderous blow from a 
steel bar that bashed in his Stetson 
like so much paper, connecting full 
with his skull. Without a sound 
Nolan crumpled on top of McNally. 

The man who had struck him 
dropped the bar and drew a long, 
razor-sharp knife, raising it over 
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Nolan’s heart. Then, with a sibi- 
lant curse, he changed his mind. 
Glancing around, he saw that no one 
stirred. 

The Green River ran past, with its 
low-throated' sound, . drowning out 
slight noises in the night. Far down 
past the other end of the camp, three 
Valley men rode night herd on horses 
and bunches of cows, watching the 
precious animals in case the outlaws 
should attempt to run them off. 


QUATTED beside Nolan, the ma- 

rauder seized the limp cowboy’s 
arm and pulled Steve up, getting a 
shoulder under his stomach and ris- 
ing. Quickly he slipped out of the 
light, passed the log barricade, and 
left the camp. In the shadows he 
had his horse saddled and waiting, 
muzzled with a strip of cloth. Throw- 
ing the senseless Nolan over the 
horse’s back, he sprang to the leather 
behind the cowboy and rode up Happy 
Valley. 

At the rendezvous, Gogettum Miller 
and Comanche Ed Murphy, who had 
a bandage plastered in his tow hair, 
his wide hat cocked to the other side 
out of the way, awaited him. He pulled 
down his mask. 

“Yuh’re late, Chief,” Gogettum said. 
“Say, who’s that yuh got with yuh?” 

“That snooping young cowboy, 
Nolan,” the man called Chief replied. 

“TIl cut his heart out!” grees 
Gogettum. 

“No—hold him. ‘Take him up to the 
mine and put him to work if you want 
to, but don’t kill him yet. I may be 
able to use him as a bait. That’s why 
I didn’t finish him.” 

“T’m all right now, and ready to get 
back to work, Costerman,” Comanche 
Ed said. “There won’t be no slip this 
time. Just say the word.” 

John Costerman lighted up a cigar. 
He blew the gray smoke from his taut 
lips. 

“You're quite right there won’t be 
any mistake,” he declared. “I’m mak- 
ing sure of it. I’m destroying their 
ammunition, and when your gang at- 
tacks, Murphy, Happy Valley won’t 
fire many shots. As soon as their guns 
are empty, they won’t be able to re- 


load. You draw them out first, and 
then you can charge in and wipe them 
out. I’m sick of delays. Besides, that 
Ranger’s disappeared. He rode off, 
supposedly to check up on details— 
I’m not sure what. He didn’t say. 
But he may have gone for help, and 
he’s as dangerous a man as I ever 
came up with. Well finish with these 
nuisances of ranchers before he comes 
back.” 

“That’s talkin’!” cried Comanche 
Ed. “When do yuh want me to hit 
*em, Costerman? I can call all my 
men in. Won’t take but a couple days. 
Gogettum and me sent some of ’em to 
bring in more peons.” 

“Good. Make it Saturday night at 
two A.M., Murphy. By that time I’ll 
have their ammunition ruined. If I 
can, I’ll put Carter out of the way so 
they'll have no leader. Arm your 
fighters well, mask them, and let’s not 
have any more mistakes. Gogettum, 
you furnish twenty-five helpers to 


° Ed, so he’ll have plenty and to spare. 


It’ll be bloody but when it’s finished, 
we'll have won. Come in the lower 
end of the Valley. It'll be handier. 
Have you got it?” 

Comanche Ed repeated his instruc- 
tions, and Gogettum Miller nodded. 

“What I want most,” the giant ban- 
dit snarled, “is a fair crack at that 
Ranger! PII cut his heart out!” 

“TIl get back,’ Costerman said. 
aut Saturday night, -gentiemen.” 

* 
TEVE NOLAN woke in the day- 
light. He lay on a rough stretch 
of rocky earth, and about him was a 
low hum, not the familiar sound of 
Green River in the canyon, but mur- 
muring human beings. 

Nolan’s head was splitting and he 
felt weak as a kitten. He remembered, 
dimly, the events leading up to the 
moment when all had gone black. He 
sat up, blinking. Then he found that 
his ankles were bound tightly with 
green rawhide that cut into his flesh, 
shutting off the circulation. His feet 
were still asleep. 

About him lay or squatted a large 
number of ragged Mexican men, 
peons, small, brown-faced, dark-eyed 
fellows familiar enough in aspect, for 
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Nolan had met with many of the Bor- 
der folk during his life. Some lived 
on the Texas side of the Rio Grande, 
in isolated villages, as Mexican as 
their brothers across the line set up 
by governments. They were careless 
herders, raised little patches.of grain 
and red peppers, and slept most of 
the hours away. 

There were over a hundred of the 
Mexicans in the enclosure. It was, 
Nolan found as he looked about, a 
stockade of high tree poles bound to- 
gether and hammered into the ground, 
open to the blue sky. The sun was 
not yet in sight, although its red glow 
was in the heavens over one side of 
the palisade. The light shone back 
from many empty bottles, and the 
odor he caught was that of tequila, 
the raw, murderous spirit distilled 
from the mescal plant. 

The men in the stockade were talk- 
ing in low voices, the hum he had 
heard as he roused. They seemed ill. 
He guessed they had been drinking 
heavily the night before and now felt 
the after-effects. 

“Say—where in all get-out am I?” 
he asked of a nearby peon, who only 
shrugged. 

Steve Nolan tried again in Spanish, 
and this time the Mexican replied 
dully: 

“You work, senor? Why you here?” 

“They conked me and carried me in, 
I reckon,” Nolan told him. “Why do 
they hold you in this way, bravo?” 

The peon shrugged, turned his 
brown hands out, so that Nolan saw 
the torn palms. 

“The shovel and pick are not as soft 
as a woman’s arm,” the Mexican re- 
marked. 

“But why work if yuh don’t like it?” 

“Look, senor.” 

The peon pulled the rags aside, ex- 
posing his back. Livid lines told 
Nolan a whip had descended there not 
long before. He grew indignant. 

“Why, it’s peonage!” he growled. 
“It’s ag’in the law.” 

“These men who drive us know no 
law except that of the whip and gun,” 
the Mexican told him. He made a wry 
face. “They give us tequila, all we can 
drink. It drowns the sorrow, senor.” 


Come to think of it, ruminated 
Nolan, trying to digest this strange 
story, peonage wasn’t uncommon, 
either, near the Border. Tricked into 
signing an “x” to a paper which he 
couldn’t ae the Mexican would find 
himself bound to work from dawn to 
dark for a few cents. When he tried to 
quit, he would find that he owed the 
“company” for “supplies,” more than 
he could ever earn. Nolan guessed 
that whoever was exploiting these un- 
willing laborers was charging them 
triple for the tequila which prevented 
them from seeking escape too avidly 
during the nights. 

He worked at the bonds on his 
ankles, but with no knife they were 
hard to loosen. A small bit of gray 
granite with a sharp edge helped. 

But he had hardly freed himself, 
and the blood was flowing back into 
his feet, than the stockade bar was 
thrown up and a man stepped inside. 


CHAPTER XV 


Getting Somewhere 


OR tense moments Nolan stared at 

the broad, bearded man who en- 
tered. He was short, but wide as a 
hogshead. He had a wiry black beard, 
a red nose and cherry Cupid lips 
that contrasted bizarrely with his gen- 
eral ugly appearance. A corduroy cap 
was set on his matted black hair, and 
he wore high-laced boots, a flannel 
shirt open at his hairy chest, and cor- 
duroy pants. He had lost an eye, the 
socket an irregular scar, drawing up 
one side of his cheek, but the other 
eye was hawklike, swift in its move- 
ment. In one paw he carried a thick- 
butted bullwhip. 

“Get up and get to work!” he bel- 
lowed, and snapped the whip over the 
Mexicans. 

They were quick to leap up, and 
they started to file out the gate. 

“Why, you’re the feller chased me 
the other day!” cried Steve Nolan, 
staring at him. “What’s the idea, mis- 
ter—tyin’ me up like that?” 
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“So yuh’ve come to!” 

Nolan stepped up to him, angrily. 

“Im a free citizen of Texas and 
yuh can’t hold me here,” he snapped. 
“Yuh’re a dirty killer and—” 

The whip uncoiled, wound about 
Nolan’s head, stinging horribly. In 
agony, Nolan’s hand flew to his holster 
—but it was empty. His guns had been 
taken from him and he was helpless. 

The squat man chuckled, pulling 
back the relaxed whip. 

“That’s nothin’,” he told Nolan cool- 
ly. “I can snap out yore eye from 
here, cowboy, and if yuh try to come 
at me again, Ill do it. And then Pll 
shoot yuh dead, savvy? Yuh ain’t 
dealin’ with anybody soft when yuh 
buck Gogettum Miller!” 

Steve Nolan, fists clenched, con- 
tained himself. His face burned from 
the slash, a red welt rising in the flesh. 
But he knew he was helpless and de- 
cided. to wait for a better chance. 

“What’s yore idea, Miller?” he 
asked. “What yuh mean to do with 
me?” 

“That’s better. Keep a humble 
tongue in yore head, cowboy, and we'll 
get along. The Chief wants yuh held, 
but he said to finish yuh if yuh got 
obstreperous, savvy? TIl put yuh to 
work, and yuh can sleep in here with 
the others. Yuh look strong.” 

He stepped outside, waiting there 
for Nolan to follow. Steve Nolan 
stepped out into the open, looking 
curiously about. 

It was a camp, with tents and log 
shelters set in a deep, high-walled box 


canyon. 
“Why, I know this place,” he 
thought. “It’s Wild Hoss Canyon!” 


It was a couple of years since his 
father and he, on foot, making an ex- 
ploration of the almost impassable 
country behind Happy Valley, had 
chanced upon this secret spot. A 
good spring came from the rocks, 
flowing off toward the Gulf. 

The spot had changed since Nolan 
and his father had been here. Brush 
had been cut, and the dirt was stamped 
down. The peons, feeding from food 
thrown roughly in baskets on the 
earth, were being hurried by over- 
seers, who carried pistols and bull- 


whips such as Miller possessed. 

Ahead, at the far side, yawned a 
great black hole in the mountainside. 

“What’s that?” asked Steve. “A 
mine?” 

“Yeah, it’s a mine, and a deep one, 
Nolan. I'll show yuh round myself’— | 
Gogettum grinned—“after breakfast. 
Go get yoreself somethin’ to eat.” 

Nolan strolled over, aware that 
Miller watched him closely. He saw 
a number of men, wearing flat-topped 
green Stetsons, lounging up above on 
the wooded slope. 

“Comanche Ed Murphy’s outlaws,” 
he thought. “They’re hooked to this.” 


OXES of stores, under sheds and 

tarpaulins, stood around. Some 

was marked BLASTING POWDER. 

“Doggone,” Nolan muttered, “is 

this where them rumblin’s come from? 

They could be most through to the 
Valley walls!” 

No one came up to this canyon. 
There was no reason to, and Nolan, 
like all his kind, seldom went where 
he could not ride a horse. 

A whistle blew, and the overseers 
snapped their whips. Some were Mex- 
icans of the bravo'or gunman class, in 
velvet and high sombreros. Others 
were in mining clothes on the order 
of Gogettum Miller’s. 

“C’mon, Nolan,” Miller said. 
show yuh what to do.” 

In single file the workers started 
for the mine entrance. `` 

“We do most of our blastin’ at 
night,” Gogettum told Nolan, as the 
cowboy obediently walked toward the 
tunnel. “That was so you folks 
wouldn’t notice so much.” 

A streak of rage flashed through 
Nolan. He recalled the Mexican he 
had seen shot down by this man, up 
above that day. No doubt that Mex 
had been some peon laborer who had 
managed to steal away and catch a 
horse upon the rim of the box can- 
yon. And he thought of his murdered 
father, grew furious. 

“Yuh’re the skunks who killed my 
father!” he suddenly exploded. 

Miller cursed and his single eye 
darkened ominously. 

“Get on and keep yore mouth shut!” 


“pH 
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he shouted angrily. “Yuh know too 
danged much, in my opinion. I’d use 
yuh up for good if I had my way, but 
Costerman told me to hold yuh.” 

“Yuh can’t get away with this!” 
threatened Nolan. “My friends’ll 
find me and when they do, yuh’ll 
get what yuh deserve!” 

“Keep shut!” shrieked Gogettum, 
and slashed him with the whip. “Yore 
Valley friends’ll all be dead ’fore 
they can wink!” 

Nolan was aware that he was court- 
ing death by bearding Gogettum Mil- 
ler, yet the squat mine boss’ veiled 
hint of a wholesale massacre of the 
Valley folk sent a streak of panic 
through Steve Nolan’s heart. He 
fought for self-control, however. 

“Shucks, Miller,” he sneered, “we 
got plenty of good fightin’ men and 
were all ready for Comanche Ed and 
his gang, and you, too. We could 
hold off an army the way we’re set.” 

Miller loved to talk, to boast. That 
was his weakness. He laughed at 
Steve Nolan now, so sure of his vic- 
tim that he grew indiscreet. 

“So yore Valley can beat us, huh? 
Say, Nolan, whyn’t yuh come at me 
right now and down me?” 

“Yuh’d shoot me dead, that’s why.” 

“Right. I got bullets in my gun, 
bullets that shoot.” 

Nolan was puzzled. “Now what’s 
he mean by that?” he thought, but 
aloud, he told Gogettum. “Shucks! 
We got bushels of ammunition and my 
folks’re the best shots in Texas!” 

Gogettum couldn’t resist torturing 
his captive. 

“We're too smart for yuh, Nolan, 
me’n Costerman. Yuh might as well 
give up hope of bein’ rescued. Yore 
friends are as good as dead, no doubt 
of it. Costerman’s makin’ shore of 
’em right now. Yuh must be slow 
not to savvy it, seein’ as how you 
was captured!” 

Steve Nolan chewed this over, but 
he was still somewhat dazed and 
couldn’t put it together so that it 
matched. He stumbled on, treading 
through piles of grayish-white ore. 
He had no idea what it was, and Mil- 
ler’s confident threats about the Val- 
ley raised an agony of alarm in him. 


What would happen to pretty Bee 
Carter, his sweetheart, and all his 
friends? Would they be massacred, 
as the squat miner claimed? He 
found he was biting his lip until the 
blood trickled down his chin. 

“I got to escape, warn ’em, some- 
how,” he thought in fearful des- 
peration. 

Wheelbarrows stood waiting for the 
captives at the mine, and more tools, 
drilling apparatus, 

“Grab a pick, Nolan,” commanded 
Miller. “I’ll soon toughen yuh up, 
dang yuh.” 

Torches were lit and, with the Mexi- 
can workers and their overseers who 
were armed with pistols and whips 
Nolan was driven down the dusty, dry 
tunnel. He went on blindly and, far 
inside the bowels of the mountain, be- 
gan to drive his pick as directed into 
crumbled masses brought down by 
blasting charges during the night. 
This crushed ore was loaded on bar- 
rows and trundled out. 

Back aching, the rough pick han- 
dle tearing his flesh, his head still 
dizzy from the terrible blow he had 
received, and tortured by anxiety over 
Happy Valley’s fate, Steve Nolan 
spent the dragging hours at hard 
labor, guarded by Gogettum Miller 
and his men, who would slay him at 
the slightest protest- z 

w 
E sorrel streaked at full speèd 
along the chaparral trail. Jim 
Hatfield, low over his mount’s sleek 
neck, crooned to Goldy, begging him 
to make time. 

“We got to come up with that pack- 
train “fore they pass the point where 
we Picked ’ em up,” he muttered. “I 
can’t lose ’em/at this end.” 

His bold run over to the refinery 
island had given him valuable infor- 
mation that he needed. Now he meant 
to look over the other terminus, the 
mine, then sweep up the criminals he 
sought in his net. 

“Kennet ain’t nothin’ but a seagoin’ 
fool,” he thought. “That Slattery’s 
in on the game, though he’s only engi- 
neer and refinery manager for that 
Costerman he called his chief. Seems 
to me as though Costerman’s hooked 


to Comanche Ed Murphy and his 
gang, and they’re tryin’ to scare the 
folks outa Happy Valley, and yet, who 
pulled off that ambush where I found 
the chunks of ore, if it wasn’t Mur- 
phy?” That was a puzzle he couldn’t 
answer. 

With cold and brassy nerve, Jim 
Hatfield had stayed with Captain Obe- 
- diah Kennet on the Mermaid until 
they had docked at Indianola, at dusk. 
It had been easy enough, then, for the 
Ranger to leave the ship, elude the 
angry Kennet, who, as soon as he was 
sure the tall man with the ready gun 
was out of the way, set up a cry for 
help. 

Inquiries told him that Chihuahua 
Juan, the Mexican leader of the pack- 
train, had spent the previous night in 
town, had bought some provisions 
and, at noon the next day, perhaps 
eight hours before Hatfield came back 
to the Gulf port, had started his re- 
turn trip. 

Hatfield was now on the way, hop- 
ing to overtake the Mexican and his 
friends before they got into the thick 
jungle beyond his reach. 

“T got to smell out this Costerman,” 
he told himself firmly. 

The noon sun beat hot upon the 
dusty dull green bush. Goldy, tear- 
ing on through, rippled his hide and 
snorted, and Hatfield, trusting his 
mount’s keen animal instincts, pulled 
to aslower pace. Goldy was warning 
him of imminent danger. 

He caught a low hail in a man’s 
voice, up ahead. His hand dropped to 
his six-shooter stock. Dismounting 
behind the mesquite, he crept forward 
and looked down into the next hollow. 
The packtrain he had been after stood 
there, stopped, the drivers lolling 
about in the shade, rolling cigarettes 
as they waited. 


EY were waiting for another 
bunch of riders, men in flat- 
topped green hats which the Ranger 
had identified as the badge of Co- 
manche Ed Murphy’s outlaw gang. 
Some thirty of the latter came push- 
ing up a trail that joined the one he 
was on at right angles, up from the 
direction of the Nueces and Rio 
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Grande. They were escorting a large 
number of Mexicans, on donkeys and 
mules, peons from the Border. 

“Now what?” Hatfield asked him- 
self, as he watched the meeting. 

The two bands joined. Hatfield rec- 
ognized several of the bandits with 
whom he had fought on previous occa- 
sions, as they fraternized with the 
pack-train drivers, Chihuahua Juan 
and the green-hatted leader riding 
side by side in brotherly fashion, 

“If they had any trouble,” the 
Ranger decided, “it has been patched 
up, that’s a cinch.” He had proved 
a sure connection between the ore 
packers and the outlaws. 

The Mexican peons were docile and 
evidently believed they were on their 
way to work in some normal business. 
The company continued on through 
the chaparral and Hatfield went back 
to Goldy and took up the pursuit. 

“Were beginnin’ to get somewhere 
now, Goldy,” he informed the intelli- 
gent sorrel. “It won’t be long till we 
can plan how to hit ’em.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Peonage 


IDING through the warm hours 

Jim Hatfield, mounted on Goldy, 
made turns and cut up criss-crossing 
trails in the maze of thorned brush. 

“Must be nigh onto the Happy Val- 
ley cliffs,” thought Hatfield. 

They had been climbing steadily, 
and he paused on a height to look 
down at the long, serpent-like proces- 
sion ahead. It was fortunate that he 
was so careful and that his eye was so 
quick, for he saw a trail guard, with a 
rifle, step out and salute the incoming 
gangs. 

“Have to take care of him,” he 
grunted. 

The black tops of the mountains 
blocked the way ahead, looming into 
the sky. They were golden on one 
flank from the dropping sun behind 
the hills, rays slanting up as they 
were deflected by the high cliffs of 
Happy Valley. Hatfield sniffed. The 
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breeze was in his face, and the clear 
air was sullied by the smell of fires, 
of frying beef and other foods. 

The Ranger followed the sign along 
but had to stop and leave Goldy in 
order to take care of the sentry he 
had observed. It was a slow stalk, 
up to a sharp bend around which the 
guard lurked, hidden in the bush. On 
his belly, Hatfield snaked to the turn 
and, a good-sized roęk which he had 
picked up in one hand, and his pistol 
in the other, listened for him. Soon 
he caught slight cracklings close at 
hand, and a man gave a low cough. 

Hatfield tossed the stone up and 
over so it landed in the path and 
rolled beyond the sentry’s position, 
making alarming sounds. 

Crouched and ready, he waited. Sure 
enough, the green-hatted member of 
Comanche Ed’s gang stuck out his 
head and shoulders, rifle up, looking 
to see what had caused the noise. Nat- 
urally he first glanced the way the 
rock: had landed and Hatfield seized 
the precious instant he had made for 
his attack, Leaping in, his Colt bar- 
rel descended with unerring skill on 
the skull. 

“What the—” the outlaw gasped, 
his widened eyes fixed on the Ranger 
just as Hatfield hit. But they were 
glazing. 

His knees buckled, and he went 
down under the heavy officer, whose 
knee drove into the belly, completing 
the knockout. Quickly Hatfield bound 
and gaggéd him and rolled him into 
the chaparral. 

Hurrying on, he was in time to see 
the pack-train as it entered the bushy 
entrance of a steep-sided box canyon. 
At one side stood a man on foot, with 
a Winchester in his hand. 

“Nother guard,’ the eagle-eyed 
Hatfield muttered. “Wonder can I 
work around to the side?” 

The smoke came from the canyon, 
and night was close at hand. With 
his curiosity fanned to the limit, the 
Ranger hid Goldy and sought a way 
up to the wing of the cut. On the 
lower flank, out of sight of the sentry 
at the entrance, he hunted a path, but 
the country was as wild as any he had 
ever been in, choked with masses of 


great rocks and trees. Thorned brush 
was so dense it would take a machete 


- to hack through it. 


He drew in and, tantalizingly, could 
hear the dim hum of many voices, but 
was unable to reach the rim where he 
might peek over. 

“Night’s at hand,” he muttered. “Td 
like to get a look-see at the lay of this 
camp!” 

His quick eyes, hunting around, 
noted a tall spruce tree not far from 
his position. It towered into the sky 
and its top branches were higher than 
the gray, steep-faced bluff blocking 
him. He took off his boots and belt, 
stuck a gun in his pants belt, and 
started up. 


HEN he reached a vantage 
point in the tree, he was star- 
tled at the large number of men below, 
lounging or squatting around the 
smoky cook-fires. 
“Why, there must be nigh onto 
three hundred in there!” he decided. 
Green-hatted outlaws made up 
about a third of the number. He iden- 
tified the giant form of Comanche Ed 
Murphy, and when the bandit chief- 
tain got up and walked over to take 
a third helping of supper, the Ranger 


knew that Murphy had recovered, 


from his fall in the Valley that night 
of the attack. 

Hatfield was able to recognize oth- 
ers of the outlaws he had fought, and 
observed the lean Mexican who had 
been in charge of the ore-train which 
he had followed to the Gulf. His swift 
eyes ran over the gathering, taking in 
the camp. Many of the men wore 
miner’s clothing, high boots, cordu- 
roys, peaked caps. He noted the 
stockade, its gate open now, the shacks 
and tents and, at the upper end of the 
box canyon, the black adit of the mine. 

He looked again at the large bunch 
of Mexican peons, which the newcom- 
ers had joined. They were eating 
scraps of supper, and huddled to- 
gether as though for protection. Half 
of the men in the box canyon were 
the Ranger’s enemies, the other half 
Mexicans he soon guessed must be 
virtual prisoners, for a squat man with 
a dark beard strolled over and cracked 
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a bullwhip over them. The peons 
jumped up and started for the stock- 
ade, and Hatfield watched with keen 
interest as they were hustled into the 
prison, evidently for the night. 

“Peonage!” he muttered. 

He had run into this before. It was 
a favorite device to obtain cheap labor, 
at hard, unpleasant work such as min- 
ing. Overseers stood at either side 
of the stockade entry, passing bottles 
to the laborers. 

“Likker to deaden ’em,” Hatfield 
thought. 

Then his lips clicked in amazement, 
for he saw a man he knew in the gang 
of Mexicans, That man had been ly- 
ing exhausted on his side, his back 
to the Ranger’s position and hidden 
by several Mexicans sitting up as they 
ate. Now, under the impetus of the 
broad, squat miner’s lash, he got to 
his feet and staggered to the stockade. 

“Steve Nolan!” Jim Hatfield mut- 
tered. 

Cold rage was in his heart. They 
had captured Nolan! He didn’t know 
how, but he meant to find out. And 
alarm was in his brain, too, alarm for 
the fate of Happy Valley. If they 
had taken Nolan, what did it mean? 
Had they also attacked the Valley 
while the Ranger was making the run 
to the Gulf? Or did this explain why 
Nolan had failed to come home? 

His keen gaze took in the big bands 
of horses and mules penned in the 
canyon, mqunts for the bands of mur- 
derous men, then he descended the 
tree, body sliding on the rough trunk. 
The black curtain of night fell over 
the land, plunging him into darkness. 
He sought to orient himself, so he 
might get back to the trail, but had 
almost to feel a way in the rough un- 
derfooting. 

Soon a red flare attracted him, shin- 
ing through the interstices of bush. 
It was a torch, stuck in the ground 
at the entry to the box canyon. By 
its guidance he was able to creep 
closer and closer. 

Fortunately he was able to draw 
within thirty feet of the sentry with- 
out stepping out past the jut of the 
bluff on his side. The man, whose 
rifle was leaning against a rock wall, 
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rose, stretched, and yawned. 

Hatfield could hear the buzz of 
voices inside. Horses whinnied, mules 
brayed. He waited, crouched in the 
dense shadow beneath the overhang. 
The ruby light of the torch cast flick- 
ering tongues for a small area about 
the entrance. 

“T got to take Nolan outa that,” he 
thought. 

But with such a mob of fighting 
men inside, he could never hope to 
accomplish it single-handed. Many 
might turn in, but there would always 
be some awake, and with the sentry at 
the gate, a slight alarm would fetch 
the whole ravening crew upon him 
without doing Nolan any good. 


E held himself in, waiting for his 
chance. The stamping of hun- 
dreds of hoofs puzzled him, He heard 
men shouting and cursing, as though 
at horses, the character of the voices 
changing. Then the guard, bored by 
his task of sitting or standing by the 
D 


canyon gate, began what Hatfield had 
counted on, a stroll up and down his 
beat, rifle held in the crook of his arm. 
He walked up to the other end, turned, 
and passed the entrance, slowly draw- 
ing nearer and nearer the hidden 
Ranger. 

Hardly breathing, pushed back 
against the rock behind a jut, the 
tall officer knew he must strike with 
unerring precision. Slight sounds, 
the scuffle of feet, a gasp or grunt, 
might pass unnoticed in the canyon 
camp, but a shot would prove fatal. 

The guard wore the flat-topped 
green hat of Comanche Ed Murphy’s 
followers. He was tall, heavy of body, 
and his leather creaked as he moved. 
His face was dirty, with untidy beard 
stubble on the chin and cheeks. Hat- 
field caught the glow of his fierce eyes 
as, smoking a cigarette, he stretched 
his long legs. 

Then he was a yard past the lurking 
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Ranger and Hatfield’s powerful legs 
launched him in a tigerish lunge that 
ended as his gun barrel struck while 
with his other hand he tore the rifle 
from the bandit. 

“Ugh!” gasped the attacked man. 

Ke was turning as Hatfield, having 
disposed of the rifle, which fell to 
‘earth, hit him in the belly, doubling 
him up. The outlaw’s arm flew up as 
he instinctively tried to defend him- 
self, but his wind was knocked out and 
he caught his breath, to scream the 
alarm. 

But the Ranger’s rush had not 
checked. His lithe body struck with 
all his weight and skill, overpowering 
the outlaw, driving him to the grass. 
Sinewy fingers found the throat, 
pressing the cartilage in. The pain- 
racked man could only gurgle, as he 
writhed. Mercilessly, Jim Hatfield 
choked him until he ceased to fight, 
and his head lolled loose on his shoul- 
~ ders. 

Panting from the terrific exertion, 
the officer caught the sound of a great 
voice, bellowing orders. It was a voice 
he knew, that of Comanche Ed Mur- 
phy. 

“Line up, and mount, boys! Make 
shore yuh got plenty of ammunition. 
We're ridin’!” 

“They're comin’ out,” 
thought. 

He must act swiftly, for they would 
notice the disappearance of the gate 
guard. He crammed the outlaw’s ban- 
danna into the lax mouth and, picking 
up the heavy man, threw him back 
under the bluff. Seizing the fellow’s 
green-crowned Stetson, which had 
come off in the melee, he tossed his 
own hat into the shadow and donned 
the outlaw’s, picked up the Winches- 
ter and hurried to a spot not far from 
the canyon gate. 

“Its got to work,” he muttered, set- 
ting himself carefully. 

Hardly had he squatted down, body 
angled away from the gate, on the 
other flank from the burning torch 
stuck in the ground, than the van of 
gunmen trotted from the box canyon. 

Death was upon him, certain death 
under a hundred guns if he were rec- 
ognized, for he could never elude 


the Ranger 
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them here. There were too many of 
them, and while Goldy would come to 
his whistle, they could ride him down 
and tear him to pieces long before the 
sorrel could run in. 

Steel nerves under stern control, he 
hunched down, his face shaded by the 
green hat. He held the rifle out in 
front so it reflected the gleam of the 
brand. Eyes glancing sideward would 
catch that glint, be held by it, and 
would not be so likely to peer closely 
at the sentry, whose presence they 
would take for granted. 


E Ranger was as far as he dared 

be from the exit. Comanche Ed 

Murphy, on a big gray horse—he had 

lost his black in the Valley duel with 

Hatfield—rode through, trailed by 
lieutenants. 

“S’long, Willy,’ sang out Murphy, 
glancing in Hatfield’s direction and 
carelessly waving a gauntleted hand. 
“Bet yuh wish yuh was goin’ along. 
When we get through with that Val- 
ley there won’t be a cowman left in 
it! TIl get yuh some revenge for that 
crease yuh took the other night.” 

Hatfield waved back but did not 
speak. Comanche Ed rode on by, and 
more and more fierce, heavily-armed 
killers came through the narrow gate. 
From under his long lashes, and the 
green brim of the Stetson, he made 
rough count on them, noted the scat- 
tering of miners, in different rig, evi- 
dently an auxiliary fighting force. 

“Over a hundred,” he muttered, as 
the rear guard of the terrible crew 
swung in after their chiefs and 
pounded swiftly away into the night, 
taking the out-trail. “And headed for 
Happy Valley! At least they ain’t 
cleaned ’em out yet! And Carter 
should put up a good fight if they 
stick together in their camp like I 
told ’em.” 

When they were gone, on their way, 
he hurriedly secured the trail sentry, 
who was moaning a bit but still too 
weak to move. Keeping on the green 
hat, and with the bandit’s belt of rifle 
ammunition thrown over one shoulder, 
Jim Hatfield boldly entered the gate 
of the box canyon and strode toward 
the enemy camp. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Hide-and-Seek in the Dark 


ESIDE the fires, which were dy- 
ing, save for one, squatted a 
dozen men. Jim Hatfield’s quick eye 
checked on the blanketed, sleeping fig- 
ures on the hillside, no doubt drivers 
of the packtrain resting after their 
arduous run to the Gulf. 

The wide-bodied, squat miner who 
had wielded the bullwhip over the 
peons after their evening meal, looked 
up as Hatfield approached. The 
Ranger realized now that he was one- 
eyed, and that he was blinded by the 
fire. 

“That you, Willy?” the squat man 
growled. “Tough yuh couldn’t go 
‘long with Murph and get some of 
yore own back on them Valley 
skunks.” 

Hatfield waved, silently, veering 
toward a water barrel standing under 
a tree. He had a drink, and heard 
one of the men by the fire ask: 

“Say, Gogettum, yuh goin’ to work 
them peons tomorrer?” 

“Reckon so,” the squat man replied, 
his attention drawn off the shadowy 
figure at the water supply. “Why 
not?” 

“Cause, there’s shore a big gang 
of ’em and they’re honin’ to kill us, 
if they get a chance.” 

“Shucks,” Gogettum said contemp- 
tuously, “we got guns, and they ain't. 
We could mow ’em down if they start 
anything.” 

“I agree with Durgan,” growled an- 
other miner. “Miller, them Mexes 
are druv to the point of desperation. 
They might overrun us if they rushed 
all to once. I vote we leave ’em 
locked up till the boys get back.” 

“Aw,” Gogettum Miller began, then 
stopped. “All right—mebbe we will,” 
he agreed. “A rest won’t do none of 
us any harm, at that.” 

While they were talking, Hatfield, 
instead of returning to the gate, 
slipped around the far side of the tree 
under which the water barrel stood. 
Stepping silently, he drew off in the 
darkness behind some stunted bushes 


He 
looked back. Gogettum Miller, evi- 
dently boss of the camp, and his mates 
were still in their ring, heads together. 

“Costerman—Costerman,” Hatfield 


at the edge of the box canyon. 


murmured. “Wonder where he is? 
Could he be up here?” 

The peon stockade was on the other 
wing of the canyon, and to reach it he 
would have to walk across an open 
space lighted by the fire. He kept go- 
ing, instead, seizing bits of cover 
which hid him from Gogettum and his 
men, and flitted farther from the fire. 
The moon was not yet high, and stars 
twinkled in the sky section visible di- 
rectly over the deep canyon. He was 
nearly at the end where the mine was, 
and the black mouth invited him. 

“Reckon I better wait till they’re 
asleep “fore tryin’ to contact Nolan,” 
he decided, and stepped in. 

Striking a match, after feeling a 
way for some distance, he found he 
was in a great tunnel, with uneven, 
grayish-white walls looming about 
him. 

He used up several matches before 
he came upon a candle stub, stuck 
in a niche, and lighted it. Keenly in- 
terested in mining, he observed the 
acid-eruptive rocks. 

“Quartz gangue,” he said. 
typical.” 

The shaft was driven deep in the 
mountain, slanting down gradually, 
with a smooth track for trundling out 
barrows of ore. The air was warm and 
stale but breathable. In the working 
chambers, he gave expert attention to 
the great rock masses shot with valu- 
able veins. 

Setting the candle firmly on a flat 
bit of rock, he squatted to examine a 
particularly thick deposit. 


“That’s 


N instant later, the cluck-cluck of 
a cocking gun behind him told 
him he was covered, from the rear. 
Unable to see his enemy, unless he 
first whirled, Hatfield was forced to 
obey the rough voice that roared, 
echoing in the vaulted pit: 
“Reach, or I’ll cut yuh in two!” 
In the little circle of light cast by 
the candle stub, burned down to an 
inch of tallow, the Ranger cursed him- 
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self for his carelessness in permitting 

his interest in the mine to betray him. 
His hands rose over his head. Then 
the heavy voice ordered: 

“Turn round, slow-like. Pull off 
that hat, but don’t get yore hand below 
yore shoulder!” 

Carefully Hatfield pivoted and 
stared into the gloom, removing the 
outlaw hat and throwing it down. 

There stood Gogettum Miller. The 
Ranger could make out the squat, 
broad mine boss, a double-barreled 
shotgun, sawed off for close killing, 
in his gnarled hands. Visible between 
his cherublike lips were his stained 
teeth, gritted. The tip of his cherry- 
red nose twitched, and his black 
beard began to bristle with rising 
fury, his bright lone eye round with 
amazement. 

“You! You!” he shouted. “TI be 
dogged! That green Stetson fooled 
me!” 

“So yuh savvy who I am?” inquired 
Hatfield, in a gentle, quiet voice. 

“Durn right,” gasped the excited 
killer. “Murph and Coster—I mean, 
the Chief—done told me what yuh 
looked like, ’case yuh ever crossed 
my path. They said yuh was nervy, 
but I never believed yuh’d have the 
iron crust to walk right in here!” 

Desperate as his position was, Hat- 
field was straining his senses in an 
effort to stave off the last even mo- 
ment when Gogettum would kill. 

“He’s already made one error,” he 
thought. “Talkin’, ’stead of cuttin’ 
me in half when my back was turned.” 

Aloud he said in the same even, soft 


way: “I wouldn’t have if I’d known 
you was on duty, Gogettum. Thought 
I had yuh fooled.” 

“Huh!” crowed Gogettum, but he 
never varied the shotgun’s level aim 
on Hatfield’s chest and face. “Yuh 
gotta get up danged early and stay 
awake late to beat Gogettum Miller, 
Ranger! I seen yuh over at that water 
barrel. ‘Willy’s mighty dry tonight,’ 
I thinks, for he’d just been in and filled. 
up a little while before. Even so, I 
didn’t git leery, till I watched the gate 
and Willy didn’t go out. Got curious, 
and went to hunt him, ’cause he wasn’t 
on his post. I ain’t the sort to let ` 
sich a mystery slide.” 

The man’s single eye never left his 
captive, under the menacing, murder- 
ous shotgun barrels. Buckshot-load- 
ed, it would tear holes as big as dinner 
plates in a man’s body at such range. 
Hatfield kept his hands elevated. Go- 
gettum, knowing the mine by heart, 
had crept up in the darkness, except 
for the illumination from the candle 
Hatfield had left on the rock. From the 
corner of a gray-green eye, Hatfield 
could see the little yellow flame. 

“Lucky he enjoys chewin’ the fat,” 
he was thinking. “Mebbe—Well, I'll 
try.” 

“Yeah, I’m a Texas Ranger,—Jim 
Hatfield’s the name,” he admitted. 
“First time I was ever took like this, 
Miller. Why, I got a reputation to 
uphold!” 

Gogettum chuckled. His range of 
sight was limited, but he needed only 
his one eye to pin the prisoner under 
the shotgun. [Turn page] 
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“Yuh needn’t feel ashamed when 
yuh get to the Pearly Gates or wher- 
ever and they ask yuh who sent yuh, 
Hatfield. I’ve heard tell of yuh. Fact 
is, yuh shot a cousin of mine to death 
in a battle across the Pecos last year. 
Remember him?” 

“Who was that?” 

“Stubby Miller. Worked for the 
Hosshead Kid’s gang.” 

“Shore, shore, I remember him well. 
He put up a good fight ‘fore he died, 
Gogettum. It’s a small world, ain’t it?” 

“Shore is. Wait’ll Comanche and 
Costerman see who I trapped! I come 
over to the mine, after yuh, didn’t 
savvy who it was, but I sneaked in and 
now I got yuh.” 


a. as a finely tuned in- 
strument, Hatfield detected the 
threat creeping into Gogettum Mil- 
ler’s coarse voice. He knew that the 
mine chief meant to kill him, but he 
asked: 

“What yuh goin’ to do with me, now 
yuh got me? My arms are gettin’ 
tired.” 

“TIl soon relieve yuh of that, Ran- 
ger.” 

Gogettum had already made his mis- 
take, in talking at all. While his eye 
had been riveted on Hatfield, the can- 
dle had burned down to its last gasp, 
and began to gutter on the rock. The 
change of the light startled Miller, 
alert as he was. 

“The light’s.goin’ out, Gogettum,” 
the Ranger remarked sharply. 

He ducked as he spoke, counting on 
the involuntary twitch of the man’s 
glance at the candle. No one but a 
person trained to dangerous situations 
could have timed the play with such 
genius. It was a question of seizing 
the breath of an instant. But that was 
all Jim Hatfield’s swift, reflex-ac- 
tioned muscles directed by the icy 
brain, needed. 

“Cut it out!” shrieked Gogettum 
Miller. 

The heavy shotgun bellowed, its re- 
port reverberating with stunning force 
in the mine chamber, belching a dense 
smoke, and the echoes of the sound 
tearing up the narrowing tunnel. The 
bunched buckshot had no space in 


which to spread. It was too close for 
that. The whole load whooshed inches 
over Hatfield’s lowered, bare, black- 
haired head and struck the quartz 
wall, shattering in a rain of granite 
particles and bits of lead as it was 
suddenly checked. 

At that instant, from the explosion- 
disturbed air in the confined space and 
its shaky condition, the candle flicked 
out. Í 

It was a moment when the slightest 
slip meant death. Jim Hatfield, hav- 
ing bet his life that he could distract 
the talkative Gogettum Miller for that 
precious click of eternity, had made 
his draw, a lightning flick of his slim, 
trained hand that jumped the blue- 
steel Colt to his grip. His long thumb 
cocked the hammer spur as he plucked 
the weapon from its oiled leather 
sheath, supple and willing to allow the 
snap without binding. His thumb rose, 
and the hammer fell, the firing-pin 
hitting the rim, exploding cap and 
charge, and driving the .45-caliber bul- 
let from the cartridge. 

Gogettum uttered a sharp curse, but 
he did not hit the floor. Instead, he 
pulled the second trigger of the 
sawed-off shotgun, aiming at the flare 
of Hatfield’s Colt. However, the Ran- 
ger had shoved aside as he let go, and 
again the wadded buckshot charge 
tore within inches of his vitals. 

He knew he had hit Miller, but how 
badly he could not guess in the dense 
blackness. Not a bit of light pene- 
trated here from outside and the blue- 
red flares of the guns only further ac- 
centuated the general darkness. 

“Aw, yuh—yuh hit me, Miller,” he 
groaned, though he took care not to 
stay in the same spot. 

He drew a quick reply as Miller 
flung away the empty shotgun, end 
over end through the inky hot air. 
The butt struck Hatfield in the side of 
the head, making him see stars and his 
ears ring furiously. 

Pulling himself together, he cauti- 
ously felt a way with his left hand, 
Colt in his right, seeking to move 
without sound around to Gogettum’s 
flank. 

Absolute quiet was upon them, as 
they groped in the blackness for one 
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another. Pausing to listen, flat on the 
rock, Hatfield stopped breathing so 
he might hear better for a moment. 
He caught the sound of heavy, gasp- 
ing grunts. 

“He moved a bit, jest “fore I fired 
after the candle quit,” he thought. 

A piece of stone slid, noisily by con- 
trast, down the slope, dislodged by 
Gogettum Miller’s boot. Hatfield was 
aware that his antagonist, too, was 
hunting in the dark. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
The Fight in the Mine 


OMENTS of tense waiting, 

those were, with death within a 

few feet, an invisible death in the hand 

of a cunning, capable adversary. They 

were moments to torture a man’s soul. 

At any instant a gun might explode 
and the bullet tear to a vital spot. 

They seemed to drag out, much too 
long for the little spaces of time 
clicked off. His body and nervous sys- 
tem in a steel grip, Hatfield lurked in 
the gloom, straining for the advantage 
before he gave himself away to Miller, 
who was concentrated on the same 
task. The seconds were endless. Go- 
gettum was crawling, but the slight 
brushing sounds his clothing made on 
the rock were distorted by echoes in 
the hollow cavern. 

“Im goin’ to chance it,’ Hatfield 
thought. “If I don’t his men’ll be 
up—” 

Even as he came to this decision, to 
fire in the general direction of his op- 
ponent, Gogettum’s nerve snapped. 
The mine chief’s Colt roared and spat 
flame, and in that snapshot of flaring 
powder, Jim Hatfield photographed 
his enemy, down on one side, his 
cherub mouth open like that of a gasp- 
ing fish. 
`> “Hey, Gogettum—are yuh in there? 
What’s wrong? Who’s shootin’?” 

“This way, boys—hustle, yuh 
fools!” shrieked Miller despairingly. 
“T’m—done—” 

“Yuh shore are,” Hatfield muttered. 
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His six-shooter’s cracking drowned 
out Gogettum’s yell to his men. 
Printed indelibly on his brain was the 
stretched-out body of the man, over 
against the other wall, with his pistol 
up, supporting his arm on the elbow, 
his single eye gleaming with agony. 

The Ranger fired, once, and then 
again, spacing them so he could not 
fail to hit a vital spot. The two ex- 
plosions, joined together, ran up the 
tunnel, banged in his ears. Gogettum 
Miller did not speak any more, and the 
flashes of the Ranger gun did not draw 
replies. 

“Hey, Gogettum, were a-comin’!” 

Miller’s men were starting down 
into the mine, cutting Hatfield off 
from escape. Hatfield straightened up, 
leaped over. 

“Miller!” he snarled, gun up. 

No answer. His hand touched the 
squat man’s bearded face, but Miller 
did not twitch. He was still warm. 
Hatfield struck a match, his rugged 
face lengthened in grim ferocity of 
the kill. 

Gogettum was finished. A bullet 
had hit him in the upper lip, over his 
red mouth, and penetrated his brain. 
Another had drilled his chest. As 
Hatfield’s match burned his thumb 
and forefinger, he saw a third hole in 
the mine chief’s gray flannel shirt, on 
the left side. 

“Reckon I nipped him the first 
time,” he thought. “The last two got 
him right.” 

The original wound, from the 
Ranger Colt as the candle went out, 
had hampered Miller’s escape and 
movements, 

Outside of slight cuts and a bruise 
where the shotgun butt had hit him, 
the tall officer was not injured. He 
shoved fresh shells into his pistol and, 
keeping it in his hand, started to run 
out. He had to reach the exit before 
the skeleton crew left at the camp 
could concentrate on him. Though he 
had deprived them of their chief, Go- 
gettum Miller, there were still a 
couple of dozen gunmen around. 

“Only chance is, the ones asleep ’ll 
be slow gettin’ started,” he muttered. 

“Gogettum—Gogettum!” called a 
rough voice anxiously. 
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| the inky dark, Hatfield struck 
against the narrowing tunnel wall, 
jolting himself. He tried to disguise 
his voice, dropping to the mine chief’s 
guttural growl. 

“C’mon, boys—I got him!” he sang 
out. “But hustle!” 

Would his ruse fool them? He saw 
the bobbing torch glow coming to- 
ward him, and crouched by a quartz 
outcrop, gun in hand. Straining his 
eyes, he made out four bulky figures, 
some of the men who had been loung- 
ing around that fire with Miller when 
the Ranger had entered the camp. 

A dark-faced miner carried a torch, 
leading the way. They had heard his 
call and had been deceived, as he had 
hoped, by the distortion usual in such 
a confined space, and believed Miller 
had replied to them. So they were hur- 
rying along to join their boss. 

They were armed, one with a shot- 
gun, the same kind of sawed-off scat- 
tergun as the dead Gogettum had 
carried. Knowing them to be killers 
and thieves, ready for any sort of 
crime, Hatfield showed scant mercy. 
He raised his Colt and fired, taking 
care to leave the man with the light 
unharmed, for the burning torch 
framed his targets. 

The explosion echoed and banged 
in the mine. The fellow with the shot- 
gun threw up both hands, with a 
screech, and rolled against the rock 
wall, For a second his three com- 
panions, pulling up short, stared at 
him. fe 

“Don’t shoot, Gogettum,” screamed 
the one with the light. “It’s us!” 

“Somethin’s sour,” Hatfield heard a 
green-hatted outlaw growl, as the gun- 
man threw up a Colt. “Miller wouldn’t 
shoot us.” 

When the bandit fired, the whining 
lead passed Hatfield and hit the wall, 
ricocheted with a shriek and stopped 
in the quartz gangue yards beyond his 
position. A breath later, and the 
green-hat joined the dead miner on 
the tunnel floor. The third was 
another of Miller’s toughs. He had 
glimpsed the flash of the Ranger gun, 
and had started shooting at it, but the 
fellow with the torch, a Mexican- 
American overseer, lost his nerve, 


turned and ran back, calling for help 
at the top of his voice. 

Hatfield’s hot bullets blasted 
through the straightaway as he picked 
up his feet and started running, fol- 
lowing the light, which made a sure 
guide. His heavy pistols ploughed 
the way clear for him. The third gun- 
man was writhing on the stone, badly 
wounded by the stream of lead, as the 
big officer flashed by. 

He shoved new shells into his cylin- 
ders, allowing the torch-carrier to stay 
up until he saw the patch of lighter 
night sky ahead. 

“Help, help!” the half-breed cried. 
“There’s a slaughter in the mine! Go- 
gettum’s dead! C’mon, hustle, boys! 
Somethin’s gone wrong!” 

He suddenly stopped short, in the 


` entrance, his head snapping back, the 


torch flying from his hand and going 
out as it hit. Flexing back, teeth bit- 
ing his tongue in death agony, the 
fourth outlaw crashed, a victim of the 
Ranger’s fighting ability and strategy. 

Hatfield paused, in the black hole, 
squatted down to peek out. After the 
inky mine, the outside seemed light, 
the stars beacons, the glowing fire 
casting a bloody glow. He could see 
many men now, all of the skeleton 
force left to watch the camp, as they 
came running toward the mine, in full 
alarm following the heavy gunfire and 
shouting. 

“Lucky for me Gogettum was only 
suspicious and not shore,” muttered 
the Ranger. : 

That was his chance, which he 
had taken, and made good. He had 
cleared a path with his swift, deadly 
Colts, and, leaping the prostrate body 
in the entry, jumped off to the right, 
away from the approaching killers. 
Many. had been asleep when the hub- 
bub had started, and had lost time in 
rolling from their blankets, picking 
up guns, ascertaining where the 
trouble lay. But now they were com- 
ing, a tall, lean Mexican leading them 
—the same one who had been in charge 
of the ore train Hatfield had followed 
to the coast. 

“Zere he goes!” 

The keen black eyes of Chihuahua 
Juan glimpsed the flitting figure, the 


whiter patch of the Ranger’s face 
against the dark bulge of the hill. He 
pulled his shotgun triggers. 

Guns hunted Hatfield as, low down, 
he dashed for a high pile of crushed 
ore. A pellet snapped at his back, 
stinging frightfully as it cut his flesh. 
He felt the warm blood spurt from the 
slashed back. One of Chihuahua’s 
scattering buckshot had creased him, 
but he made the shelter of the ore pile 
and now their lead kicked up pieces of 
stone or thudded into dirt. 

“Spread out—spread out! 
sides! He’s zere, behin’ ze ore!” 

They split, half taking the right, 
the rest the other flank, driving in on 
the Ranger. Hatfield, breath rasping 
in his powerful lungs, unfamiliar with 
the details of the ground, quickly 
hunted escape. There were too many 
of them for one to handle, and he did 
not fancy a long siege. He had work 
to do, and Happy Valley was in peril. 

“Have to make it,” he muttered, and 
ran back from the hill of ore, keeping 
it between him and his enemies. For 
a time it hid him, but then Chihuahua 
sighted him, and shouted commands 
that veered his gang on Hatfield’s zig- 
zag ging trail. 

Brush, trees and rocks helped him 
as he ducked from cover to cover, hear- 
ing the deadly bullets close about him. 
Shrill whistles came from the 
Ranger’s lips, as he moved, turning to 
shake their aim with his accurate fire. 
He downed two of them and they 
slowed, not so willing to come up on 
him without plenty of assistance. 

He paused behind a great boulder, 
fought back. Chihuahua Juan cut 
chunks of stone from the rock, that 
rained on his head. He repeated his 
whistling and, glancing toward the 
gate to the canyon, lighted by the fires, 
saw a golden shape come galloping in, 
tail up and mane flying. 

“Good old Goldy,” he muttered. “He 
was waitin’ and ready!” 

A terrific double blast from the 
Ranger Colts sent the killers down, 
hunting shelter. Then he dashed out, 
keeping low, and as Goldy veered to- 
ward him, he hit leather and streaked 
across the canyon. 

All of the fighting men were behind 


Both 
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him, chasing him in the night. Their 
chief, Gogettum Miller, was dead, 
downed by Ranger lead. 

The fast sorrel gave a bounding 
leap, feeling the burn of a bullet on 
his handsome flank, but he kept going 
and carried his rider to the opposite 
side. Hatfield guided with his iron- 
grip knees, and then they were out of 
danger for a minute, close to the 
stockade. 

Throwing himself to the ground, 
Hatfield crept to the front, and jumped 
to the gate. His Colt roared, as he 
placed the muzzle against the pad- 
lock, blowing it off the hasp. Open- 
ing the gate, Hatfield jumped in, while ` 
bullets from his foes hit the palisades. 

“Nolan!” he cried. “Nolan! Where 
are yuh?” 


IHE black shadow of the palings 

cut off the light from the canyon 
fires. Shrieks of hate, and exploding 
pistols were approaching, as Chihua- 
hua Juan and his men, some twenty 
perhaps, charged over to slaughter the 
Ranger. Inside, the peons were mut- 
tering in excitement and fear, yet 
there was a note of hope rising from 
their despair. There was a big fight 
going on, and they began to think it 
might mean rescue. 

Little men, who had been awakened 
before from half-drunken stupor by 
the battle, were on their feet, crowd- 
ing toward the unlocked gate. Steve 
Nolan’s voice reached Hatfield. 

“Jim—is it you? Gawd, I’m glad to 
see yuh!” 

Nolan was almost sobbing with re- 
lief as he fought a way to Hatfield’s 
side, through the throngs of ragged 
Mexicans. 

“No time to talk—there’s twenty of 
‘em comin’!” Hatfield said quickly. 
“Here, take this gun, and a handful of 
bullets.” 

“Gogettum Miller—” 

“He’s dead. Hustle—we can’t stay 
in here.” 

He turned, crouched at the gate, 
peering out. Chihuahua Juan and his 
gang were coming, blasting the stock- 
ade. Hatfield looked over his shoul- 
der, as the Mexicans in the rear, 
crowding against their friends up 
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front, began shoving harder. 

“Stand back,” he ordered in liquid 
Spanish. “You are saved, hombres.” 

Nolan had the spare pistol and the 
bullets, was pulling himself together 
for the fight. He sought to shoulder 
a way back to Hatfield, separated in 
the seething mob. A broad, short 
Mexican with a black mustache that 
spread inches beyond his cheeks, sput- 
tered in furious dialect to his friends. 
They were filled with tequila, but most 
had not yet had enough to stupefy 
them. 

“Back, yuh fools!” roared Hatfield. 
“They’re comin’!” 

If they heard him, they paid no heed. 


Pent-up despair turned to raging . 


fury in their hearts. They were not 
bravos, they were not fighting men, 
but any human being will turn when 
goaded far enough. A terrible mut- 
tering that grew to a roar of hate 
drowned out Hatfield’s voice, as the 
Mexicans surged from the stockade, 
knocking him aside with the sheer 
weight of their numbers. There were 
nearly two hundred miserable men in 
there, men who had been tortured and 
worked as slaves, kept from their 
homes and families by the greed of 
the miner bosses. 

“The time has come!” shrieked the 
peon ringleader. He was outside, 
picking up a short-handled: shovel 
from the pile left near the stockade 
for the night. 

Others quickly followed his ex- 
ample. They seized picks and crow- 
bars, shovels and rocks, anything that 
came to hand. The Mexicans streamed 
from the stockade, forming into a fast- 
moving mob that flowed like a tidal 
wave across the box canyon. 

Nolan, knocked out of the crush as 
Hatfield had been, shielding his face 
and chest with his arms as he was 
kicked and trampled by fury-blinded 
Mexicans, finally fought his way to 
his feet as the rear guard thinned out. 
He staggered to Hatfield who, seeing 
the way it was going, knew he could 
not stop the rush, for the Mexicans 
were deaf, blind, to everything but 
revenge. 

“C’mon—we’ll help,’ ordered the 
Ranger, following them out. 


Chihuahua Juan and his men, out- 
numbered eight to one, had pulled up 
short as they saw the prisoners stream- 
ing from the stockade. They fired 
their guns, and several of the Mex- 
icans were hit, some falling, but the 
rush did not stop. Frozen for a mo- 
ment, the outlaws stared with unbe- 
lieving eyes at the worms who had 
turned. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Canyon Massacre 


NOWING he could not stop the 

maddened Mexicans, Jim Hat- 
field, trailed by the staggering, bruised 
Steve Nolan, began shooting into the 
line of green-hatted outlaws and min- 
ers, the skeleton force guarding the 
camp. Had the vast array of fighting 
bandits and miners been there, the 
Mexicans would have died in a mass 
slaughter, but the Ranger Colts had 
carved down the odds, and now abet- 
ted in the final smashup. 

He fired over the lowered heads of 
the Mexicans. Chihuahua Juan, who 
was trying to shove fresh shells into 
his sawed-off shotgun, the best weapon 
with which to handle a mob, withered 
and staggered, went down on one knee. 

His score of men felt the Ranger 
lead, the bite of Steve Nolan’s venge- 
ful gun. But their fascinated gaze 
was riveted on what was coming at 
them, the fierce, dark faces of the 
aroused peons whose rage transcended 
any fear. 

Suddenly one bandit, getting con- 
trol of his legs, turned and ran for 
the horses and mules penned on the 
opposite side of the box canyon. Then 
the whole line broke and the green- 
topped killers, with their miner com- 
panions, took to their heels, only 
shooting back as they dashed to get 
mounts and escape. 

Hatfield and Nolan hurried after the 
mass of Mexicans, shouting to them 
to calm down, but it was like address- 
ing a tidal wave and begging it to 
check its mad rush, 
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They reached the spot where Chi- 
huahua Juan, wounded and stunned 
by Hatfield’s bullet, had been kneeling. 
A few shreds of velvet lay on the 
ground, some metal conchas that had 
been hat-trimmings. He had been 
hacked and torn to pieces by the Mex- 
icans in the short space of time before 
Hatfield could reach him. 

The Mexicans, waving shovels and 
picks, crossed the canyon, and caught 
the panic-stricken foe one by one as 
each sought to get a horse and flee. 
Blood-curdling shrieks, triumphant 
howls, rose over the canyon. 

The tall officer, trailed by the limp- 
ing Nolan, reached the scene where 
peons were milling about, swearing 
and crying in high-pitched voices. 
Several of the bandits lay, twisted, and 
with heads bashed in, with Mexicans 
still pounding at them with picks and 


crowbars. Of others there were only 
pieces left. Not one had managed to 
escape. 


“Calm down, calm down, hombres!” 
shouted Hatfield in their native 
tongue. 

It was all over. The sloe-eyed little 
Mexicans paused, returning to them- 
selves after the burning thirst for re- 
venge was sated. They had dazed 
looks on their dark-skinned faces, and 
a number of them began fo sob, tears 
rolling down their cheeks. The leader, 
with the wide handlebar mustachios, 
blinked as he looked up into the tall 
Ranger’s grim eyes. He was bleeding 
in a dozen places. 

“Senor,” he gasped, “we could not 
help it. They—they are beasts.” 

“They were, yuh mean, bravo,” Hat- 
field replied drily. 

Hatfield had lost the green Stetson 
he had taken in the mine, and his own 
hat lay outside by the trussed gate 
guard. His black hair was awry, 
sweaty from his exertions, and he was 
bloody from his injuries. Still in 
Spanish, he said to the Mexican ring- 
leader: 

“Bravo, keep your men here and 
when the rest of the gang returns, 
we'll arrest them.” 

But that was not their way. Panic 
began to show in dark eyes which 
had burned with fanatical mob fury. 


Individuals were already stealing 
away, seizing mules or horses for 
quick escape, to return home. Others 
were hurrying toward the food sup- 
plies, and snatching up delicacies, 
which they ravenously crammed into 
their mouths. 


@CC@Q@NENOR,” the Mexican leader 

said, “we are not bravos, you 
know that, or we would not be here in 
the first place. No, I must ride home 
quickly to my Conchita and my little 
ones, who must be dying with fear for 
me by this time.” 

“You did pretty well for amateurs,” 
Hatfield drawled. 

He did not make any further at- 
tempt to hold the Mexicans. They 
were not fighting men. They had been 
roused to mob fury by oppression and 
torture, and now they were ready to 
go home. They were filling their 
pockets with food, saddling mules and 
horses for the trip to the Border coun- 
try where they lived. 

“Jim, I’m starved myself,” Nolan re- 
marked. “And I’m worried sick "bout 
my people.” 

Hatfield was hungry, too. 

“C’mon, let’s have a bite,” he sug- 
gested, and the two young men strode 
to the food shed. 

Tin cans filled with beef, vegetables 
and other delicacies lay scattered 
about by the famished Mexicans. 
Some had been cut open with knives 
or banged on rocks to get at the con- 
tents. Nolan picked one marked 
PORK AND BEANS, and Hatfield si- 
lently handed him a knife. 

“These danged tins are all the rage 
now,” remarked Nolan, cramming food 
into his mouth. 

“Yeah, yuh’re right. It’s a great 
thing to have such food, winter or 
summer, in the desert or anywheres at 
all, Steve.” 

Nolan was worried about his friends. 

“I got to ride back to the Valley 
fast as I can, Jim. They’re in danger. 
Gogettum Miller boasted to me they 
was as good as finished.” 

“Yeah? Why?” 

Nolan shrugged, chewing as he 
spoke. 

“Miller mentioned somebuddy 
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named ‘Costerman.’ Seemed like he 
was Gogettum’s pard or mebbe his 
boss. I dunno just what Miller was 
drivin’ at, but he seemed all-fired shore 
the Valley men couldn’t stop Coman- 
che Ed’s gang.” 

“How so? The Valley folks are 
well armed, and all together.” 

“Yeah, but when I told him that, and 
said we had plenty ammunition, Mil- 
ler sneered. Said Costerman and him 
were too smart for us, that Costerman 
was makin’ shore of ’em right then, 
their ammunition included!” 

Hatfield, biting at a tasty chunk of 
canned beef—it was much better than 
a stringy, tough dried strip salted 
long before—turned this over in his 
quick mind. 

“Costerman’s makin’ shore of ’em,” 
he repeated. “How could he do that, 
unless ... What'd Gogettum say 
*bout their ammunition?” 

His keen suspicion kept him busy, 
thinking it over. He listened to Steve 
Nolan’s swift tale of how he had been 
knocked over the head and captured. 

“Ike McNally was conked, ’fore 
me,” explained Nolan. “Then I see 
this dark figger by the ammunition 
stores, and when I went over, thinkin’ 
McNally just asleep, I was hit.” 

“Yuh saw this feller by the ammu- 
nition?” 

“Yeah.” 

Quick light came to the Ranger. 

“S’pose,” he deduced, “there was a 
traitor in yore Valley camp, Steve. If 
he tampered with yore ammunition, 
that’d make Gogettum’s boast true. 
Yore friends wouldn’t have a chance 
of holdin’ off Comanche Ed.” 

Steve Nolan choked on his food, 
leaping up, eyes blazing. 

“Yuh’ve hit it on the head, Jim! 
That devil who conked me was right 
by the store of bullets, no doubt dud- 
din’ ’em. He had to knock out McNally 
to do it, and then me, when I come 
along!” 


OLAN started for the horse cor- 
ral. Bunches of the Mexicans 
were riding out of the box canyon, 
hurrying to put distance between 
themselves and their erstwhile prison 
before daylight, They feared the re- 


turn of Murphy’s outlaw band. 

“Wait, Steve!” called Hatfield. 
“Where yuh goin’?” 

“Home, of course, fast as I can 
drive.” 

“How long a run is it from here to 
the Valley?” 

“Oh, several hours round through 
the chaparral trails. But I savvy a 
shortcut up over the cliffs, Jim, that’ll 
take me there quick.” 

“A hoss can make it?” 

“Yuh can’t ride one all the way, but 
yuh can pull him up the steep places. 
I figger Dad was kilt up above here.” 

“Huh! If he got too close to this 
mine, they’d drill him. Yeah, Steve, 
and then they hid his body to cover the 
murder, blasted the cliffs. Killed two 
birds with one stone—hid the corpse 
and scared the Valley folks ’bout the 
cliffs!” 

The squat Pablo, the ringleader 
with the gigantic mustache, rode a 
mule up, saluting Hatfield. He was 
deeply grateful to the tall American 
who had freed him. 

“Senor,” he said in liquid Spanish, 
“gracias, mil gracias. Come ride with 
us. We must go now.” 

“No, Pablo, I'll stay. But you and 
yore amigos can clean up the mess yuh 
made, if yuh want to repay me.” 

Pablo sang out to his remaining 
friends, and many began work, quickly 
cleaning up the remains of their vic- 
tims and tossing them into the brush 
and rocks for the buzzards. 

“Adios, senor grande,’ Pablo sang 
out. They rode away, leaving the two 
young Texans in camp. 

“Steve, go pick yoreself a good hoss 
and the two best mules in that corral. 
Strap some of them big leather apare- 
jos on the mules. See ’em hangin’ on 
the fence? Bring ’em over here.” 

Hatfield mounted Goldy, and rode 
outside the gate. Willy, the bandit 
guard, was conscious, writhing in his 
bonds. His scared eyes sought the 
rugged face of his captor. Hatfield 
resumed his own Stetson and threw 
Willy over the sorrel, returning to the 
busy Nolan. 

“T couldn’t leave pore Willy outside 
in the cold all night,” drawled the of- 
ficer. “Everything needs to look right 
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when the boys ride home, Steve.” 

He gave Willy adrink. The outlaw 
only cursed him furiously, and Hat- 
field regagged him, checked his bonds, 
and left him tied to a post in the 
stockade. 

“C’mon, let’s load up pronto,” or- 
dered the Ranger as Nolan rode up, 
leading the pack mules. He glanced 
at the stars. “Gettin’ late. I wonder 
what time they mean to attack the 
Valley?” By the sky he figured it was 
near eleven o’clock. “How long will 
it take to. get over the mountain, 
Steve?” 

“Oh, three, four hours. Light ain’t 
so good,” 

“We can take some of these pitch 
torches along to guide us in the rough 
spots ... Help me with these here 
boxes.” 

Fifteen minutes later they were 
climbing a steep rock slide at the mine 
end of the box canyon. The horses 
slipped, hoofs skidding on the loose 
shale. The mules, sure-footed, went 
up easily enough with their heavy 
packs. 

Hatfield and Nolan had to hold on 
to two pairs of reins each, to pull at 
the animals behind them, for it was 
too precipitous for riding. 


OWEVER, after a hard ascent, 

up and around, they came onto 
a razorback ridge, and Steve Nolan 
pointed across a depression, lit for 
them by the rising moon. 

“I seen Gogettum Miller shoot one 
of them Mexes up here the other day, 
Jim,” he said. “I reckon the pore 
peon stole a hoss and escaped this way, 
but they caught up with him.” 

Now they could mount. Each man 
led a pack-mule, and Nolan, knowing 
the country well, hit out for the trail 
to the Valley cliffs. 

Steve Nolan, a trained climber and 
familiar with the rocks, picked up the 
winding path, and they headed for 
Happy Valley as fast as possible. But 
it was slow going, in the night, and 
Nolan was tense with agony, while 
the tall Ranger kept glancing up at 
the inexorable passage of time spelled 
grandly out by the slow movements of 
the stars. 


CHAPTER XX 


Traitors Warning 


ONG before they reached the rim 
of the precipices, they heard the 
distant gunfire. 

“They're at it!” Hatfield grunted. 
“The attack’s begun. It’s most two 
o’clock, Steve.” 

Nolan began cursing, feverishly, 
pressing toward the steep path cut in 
spiral steps in the cliffs. Ledges were 
narrow, and dangerous to negotiate in 
the dark. With entire disregard for 
their own necks, the two worked the 
four animals down to the Valley floor, 
and the volume of shooting rose in 
horrid crescendo, echoing to them 
through the canyon. 

“Drawin’ what they got in their 
guns, I reckon,’ observed Hatfield. 
“Then Comanche Ed’ll charge. Can 
yuh handle both mules now, Steve?” 

“Yeah. Go to it!” 

“Run, Goldy,” ordered the Ranger, 
and the golden sorrel streaked away 
down Happy Valley. 

Louder and louder the exploding 
pistols and rifles sounded as he neared 
the end where the settlers lay behind 
their camp barricades. He caught the 
hoarse shouts of fighting men. The 
moon was well up, and the beams cast 
into the canyon. Flashes from a hun- 
dred enemy weapons were visible be- 
yond the dark bulk of the Valley men’s 
position. Comanche Ed Murphy was 
lying back, sure of his prey. z 

Hatfield whirled closer and closer. 
Within two hundred yards he 
whooped to his friends, those he 
sought to protect. A bullet whizzed 
over him. A hasty hand had fired on 
him, believing him to be a bandit at- 
tacker coming from the other wing. 

“Hold it, Happy Valley, hold it!” 
he roared, his great voice booming 


over the reverberating gunfire. “It’s 
Jim—Jim, the Ranger!” 
“This way, Ranger!” That was 


Johnson Carter. 

The firing of the Valley men was 
thin, compared with the rain of bul- 
lets sent in at long range by the out- 
laws. The Ranger could see that Co- 
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manche Ed had his men spread across 
to block any possible dash for escape 
past his band. Anyone who rode or 
ran up the canyon could easily be 
trapped. 

But the enemy, too, heard Hatfield’s 
stentorian hails, and a mass of green- 
hatted riders spurred around the flank 
to cut him off. The sorrel raced for 
it, the Ranger shooting his Colts at 
the oncoming killers to check them, 
give him time to reach the low bar- 
ricade. 

Johnson Carter crouched, a hot rifle 
in one hand, near a bulky, canvas-cov- 
ered pile. At his side were Bert Lee 
and Franklin Green, the lean Yankee 
who had come to Texas. 

Hatfield, putting the sorrel at the 
barricade, sailed over and pulled to a 
stop by the Valley men. 

Johnson Carter’s eyes were wide, 
glowing in the dim light. “Ranger,” 
he said in a low, tense voice, “were 
done for! Our ammunition’s been 
tampered with ... Keep huntin’, 
boys. Mebbe yuh’ll find some at the 
bottom that’s all right.” 

Men were frantically hauling out 
cases, dumping them, examining the 
cartridges. 

“We just discovered it,” Carter 
went on. “Lots of ’em empty, others 
with the lead cut out. We've used 
what we had in our guns and there 
ain’t any more!” 

“No use to look farther,” Hatfield 
said coolly. “It’s no good. A traitor 
in yore camp fixed it, Carter. But 
Nolan’s comin’ up with plenty for yuh 
to drive off Comanche Ed.” 

He kept his voice down, leaning 
from his saddle to speak to the Valley 
chief. The blood rushed back to Car- 
ter’s grim face, and new hope revital- 
ized him, 

“Nolan!” 
Steve?” 

“Yeah. Let me have a dozen young 
men to help him in.” 


he roared. “Yuh mean 


EE CARTER heard her father 
shout Steve’s name, and she 
jumped up from the huddle of women 
and children placed in the enclosure 
at the camp’s center to protect them 
from harm. Oblivious to the whining 


lead that sang over them, she ran to 
Hatfield and looked up into his stern 
eyes. 

“Jim, Jim, is Steve all right?” 

“Yes’m. But get down and take 
care of yoreself, Bee, or he won't be 
when he finds yuh hurt!” 

Joy suffused her pretty features, as 
she obediently returned to shelter. 
Hatfield was in a hurry to help Nolan 
in with the mules, laden with leather 
hampers filled with .45-caliber and 
rifle cartridges, appropriated from the 
great store back at Wild Horse Can- 
yon, the outlaw hide-out. Cowmen 
snatched mounts from a basin corral 
close to the river, where the animals 
were fairly safe from direct gunfire. 
They rode to join Hatfield, and the 
party jumped the barricade and 
pounded up the Valley. 

Comanche Ed Murphy, sure of his 
prey, had been lying off at long range, 
drawing the settlers’ ammunition 
without losing any of his force. But 
the appearance of Hatfield had roused 
him, and he sent twenty men in a swift 
spurt around the right side of the 
camp. They drove down at Hatfield 
and his party. Pistols flared in the 
night, lead sang about the riders’ ears. 
Hatfield’s Colts blasted back at an 
angle, and an outlaw screeched as he 
felt the terrible missiles of the Ranger 
strike. 

There was no time to be lost. A full 
charge by Murphy’s great gang would 
sweep on over the Valley fortress and 
engulf them in bloody death. $ 

Over the popping of guns a strident 
voice shrieked, from the camp: 

“Charge, you fools! Quick! Now 

Hatfield heard it, as the high- 
pitched sound, carrying like a bugle 
call, echoed up the narrow spaces. His 
face darkened, and he stared back over 
his shoulder, Colt in hand. 

Up the Valley, Nolan and his friends 
were meeting, calling out to each 
other. Steve Nolan had brought the 
two heavily laden mules up, and, cov- 
ered by six riders on either flank, the 
ammunition was run to the barricade, 
while Hatfield, the sorrel zigzagging 
with his delicate gait at his knee pres- 
sures, held off the small bunch sent 
over by Comanche Ed Murphy. 


” 
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Through the Valley bellowed Mur- 


phy’s mighty voice: 
“At ’em, boys, at ’em! Show no 
mercy!” 


A line of fierce killers came pound- 
ing in upon the camp. 

Lead touched the Ranger’s flesh and 
nicked the sorrel’s hide, but the shad- 
owy, moving figure made a difficult 
target and the flare of the rider’s 
heavy Colts spelled death for those 
who dared approach too closely. Nolan 
‘and his men, running the mules, 
dashed in and passed through a gap 
made by Carter’s men. 

Hatfield trailed them in. 

“Lie down, Goldy, lie down,” he 
ordered, and his mount, lathered and 
heaving from his run, obediently 
dropped with the Ranger’s steady 
hand. 

“Fill up, boys!” called Carter. 

Hatfield stood by the vital, capa- 
cious leather hampers, spoke to the 
settler who came quickly to grab hand- 
fuls of cartridges. 

“Hold yore fire till they’re up, boys! 
Hold yore fire till the order—” 

Shooting terrific volleys Comanche 
Ed Murphy and his great array of 
gunmen came charging at the camp. 
Valley men lay behind their shelters, 
waiting. Hatfield, grabbing a Win- 
chester, and with Colts filled in his 
holsters, scuttled over, keeping low to 
escape the rush of lead that filled the 
air. Jolting pace, excitement, pre- 
vented careful aim by the attackers, 
but once in the camp, they could kill 
as they pleased. 


IAKING the lead, crouched beside 
Johnson Carter, Hatfield gripped 
his rifle, as the bandits loomed larger 
in the darkness. When they were al- 
most upon the barricade, confident and 
careless because the silence of the 
Valley guns convinced them the set- 
tlers had run out of bullets and that a 
tearing, terrific volley would decimate 
their ranks— 
“Back, yuh fools! 
phy!” : 
Again that strident voice rang out, 
from the quiet camp. Comanche Ed 
Murphy, whooping it up in the center 
of his long line of killers, heard it. It 


It’s a trap, Mur- 


was like a bucket of ice water thrown 
suddenly over a warm body. 

“Circle!” bellowed Murphy, jerk- 
ing his reins. “Watch out, men! Take 
it easy!” 

“Fire, now!” snarled the Ranger, 
throwing his rifle to his shoulder and 
trying for the outlaw chief. 

He knew he had wounded the King 
of the Chaparral, for Comanche Ed 
nearly jumped out of his leather, but 
Murphy was turning, even as Hatfield 
pulled trigger. The Valley men’s guns 
banged at the churning line, and a 
dozen bandits crashed from their sad- 
dles, dead or wounded. 

But the traitor’s warning had saved 
the bulk of them. Forced to shoot, 
Hatfield swore as he saw the foe slant- 
ing off into the shadows. A sharp fire 
followed them, and they shot back, 
but their lead could do scant damage 
to the protected Valley fighters, 

Jim Hatfield, cold rage in his heart, 
got up and hurried toward the spot 
from which he had heard that traitor’s 
shout, which had saved the outlaws 
from a mortal blow. His strategy, so 
perfect, had been destroyed by the 
warning, and now Murphy knew the 
settlers had ample bullets for their 
weapons. 

Stooped over, Colt in hand, Hatfield 
ran along the line of defenders. Bulky 
piles of supplies, tents and thick tree 
logs cut up the camp, with the murmur 
of the many souls who fought to de- 
fend their lives. 

Franklin Green lay near the end of 
the line of men, a carbine in his hands. 
He was shooting out into the night at 
the shadowy, retreating figures on 
horseback there. 

“Green!” growled the Ranger. 
“Who yelled that warnin’ to Co- 
manche Ed?” 

“I dunno,” the lean Yankee replied. 
“I heard him—but didn’t see him. 
Seems to me he was over there, I think, 
near that high pile of side logs.” 

“Did you men see anybody?” de- 
manded Hatfield. 

Now that the outlaw fire was re- 
duced, they had paused to take breath 
after their narrow escape. 

“Nope,” Green was the first to say. 

Nor had the others caught sight of 
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the traitor. They had been too busy 
concentrating on the murderous en- 
emy out in the night. 

The guns were dying off. Hatfield, 
suspicion flaring his nostrils, rugged 
face frowning, went to the shadows 
behind the barricade, made of cut pine 
logs and other wood. It was dark in 
the corner, and a number of the felled 
trees that had been dragged in by Car- 
ter’s men to build a rough breastworks 
were jumbled together to form a good 
hiding place for a man. 

But it was empty now. Whoever 
had saved Murphy had scurried away. 


CHAPTER XXI 
No Escape! 


UT of sight behind the parapet, 

Hatfield struck a match, shaded 
it with his hand. The dirt was soft 
near the river bank, the grass beaten 
down. Then he saw several identa- 
tions, made by the kneeling traitor. 
He turned, trying to follow this along, 
but many feet had trod the earth of 
the crowded camp. 

The gray-green eyes narrowed. A 
circular, shallow depression, which he 
examined by the light of another 
match, caught his keen attention. He 
went and got a lantern from Carter, 
lit it, and hurried back. Women and 
older folks, as well as children, were 
safe from flying lead in the stockade 
center of the camp. Like a blood- 
hound on a hot scent, Hatfield fol- 
lowed the trail of the round little 
holes, deeper or shallower according 
to the firmness of the ground. 

“Jim, where’s Steve?” Anxiously 
Bee Carter called to the Ranger when 
she saw him coming, his nose to the 
sign. 

“Reckon he’s on the firin’ line, Bee. 
Anybody come in yore shelter in the 
last few minutes?” 

“No! Is Steve all right, Jim?” She 
couldn’t think of anything except the 
man she loved. 

“He’s fine.” 

Hatfield, lantern shaded and down, 


stepped into the inner space, sur- 
rounded by piles of equipment, and 
more logs. Old folks, women crouched 
over their children, silently waited 
there the outcome of the battle. 

“Howdy, Lait,” Hatfield said. 

The lame man looked up and smiled 
at him. A tin pail stood by his in- 
jured foot, filled with water that was 
rocking from side to side. His make- 
shift crutch lay close to his hand, as 
he leaned back against the stockade 
wall. 

“Didn’t Lait just come in, Bee?” he 
asked the pretty girl. 

“Oh, I guess so,” Bee replied. “The 
children needed fresh water.” 

“I went out to get some for em,” 
Lait said coolly. “I didn’t mind the 
danger.” 

“Stop lyin’!’ snapped Hatfield. 
“Yore crutch, that yuh used when 
there was a chance yuh’d be spotted, 
Lait, left a telltale mark wherever yuh 
leaned on it! The water’s the.other 
way from the way yuh went. Why 
did yuh cry that warnin’ to Comanche 
Ed Murphy?” 

Lait’s eyes darkened, but his lips 
pursed. “I don’t savvy what yuh 
mean, suh.” 

“And quit tryin’ to talk like a West- 
erner,” snarled Hatfield. “It don’t go. 
Stand up.” 

With a resigned air, Gary Lait pain- 
fully got up, leaning heavily on his 
crutch. 

“Wait here,” commanded Hatfield. 
“I’m goin’ to call Carter.” 

The Ranger turned away but as he 
passed Lait, his quick foot kicked out 
the crutch. The startled Lait caught 
himself on his supposedly injured 
foot, standing an instant before he 
thought to cry out. Then he fell in 
a heap, moaning. 

“Jim—how could you?” the shocked 
Bee cried, coming to stoop over the 
writhing Lait. : 

“Hold the light, Bee. He’s fakin’. 
Wait’ll I look at that foot!” 

He seized Lait’s thick sock, pulled 
it off, and ripped a bandage from the 
ankle and foot. By the lantern, he 
examined the joint, twisting it this 
way and that, while Lait cried out in 
agony: “He’s killin’ me! Stop, stop!” 
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“Yuh can walk as well as I can,” 
Hatfield growled. “Nothin? wrong 
with yore foot. Them bruises are most 
healed. Mebbe it was bad when yuh 
come to Carter’s, but it’s all right now. 
And Pll tell yuh yore name. It’s Cos- 
terman, John Costerman!” 

“Yuh—yuh’re loco,” wailed Lait. 
“I don’t savvy what yuh’re talkin’ 
about!” 


NLY scattered firing sounded in 
the night. Hatfield sang out, and 
Johnson Carter, trailed by Franklin 


Green and Bert Lee, hurried to an-' 


swer Hatfield. 

“There’s yore traitor,” the Ranger 
said, pointing at the prostrate Lait. 
“He's been tippin’ off the enemy and 
he’s the one that shouted to Murphy. 
I reckon his right name is Costerman, 
and it’s him who’s caused all yore 
trouble, Carter.” 

Johnson Carter, mouth open in 
amazement, scratched his head. 

“Why, Ranger, he’s lame, ain’t he? 
His foot was hurt bad when he rode 
up tomy ranch. Bleedin’ and swollen. 
He was a stranger, but we don’t ask 
questions.” 

“Reckon a rock fell on him, while 
he was up there blowin’ the cliff over 
the Nolans,” said the Ranger coldly. 

He was chagrined at his failure to 
crush Comanche Ed, King of the 
Chaparral. The hypocritical Lait, or 
Costerman, as he believed the slimy 
traitor to be, had spoiled his plan. 

Steve Nolan, bedraggled and stained 
with blood and powder, jumped to the 
inner stockade gate. 

“They're comin’ ag’in, Jim!” he 
cried. 

“Steve!” 

Bee Carter, forgetting everything 
else, ran to him and threw her arms 
about the cowboy’s neck. He kissed 
_ her, smiling down at her. 

“Bee! Mighty glad, honey, to see 
yuh. I didn’t think I'd ever get back 
to yuh.” 

Hatfield stooped, ran his hands over 
Lait. He drew a loaded six-shooter 
from inside the man’s shirt. The 
brown eyes glared up at the tall officer 
with a red fury, as Hatfield handled 
him roughly, trying to make him 


break. But Lait refused to fight. He 
only protested, sticking to his réle. 

Gunshots were ringing outside. 

“Keep guard on this snake, Steve,” 
Hatfield ordered. “He’s a traitor. Kill 
him if he tries to escape.” 

He hurried out, and took the line, 
shooting at the approaching gunmen. 
But Comanche Ed was lying back, 
himself. The charge was half-hearted 
and, when the Valley weapons blared, 
the outlaws hesitated, broke and rode 
off down the trail. 

“They're on their way, Ranger!” 
Johnson Carter cried. He slapped 
Hatfield’s back, thanking him for his 
great work. 

“We can’t leave Murphy and his 
gang loose,” Hatfield said. “Carter, 
give me thirty men, young ones who 
can climb and ride fast. The rest of 
yuh stick here, ’case Comanche don’t 
do the way I figger he will.” 

Steve Nolan wanted to go, but the 
cowboy was utterly done in, from the 
hard treatment he had undergone at 
the mining camp. Johnson Carter 
picked thirty strong fellows, and they 
were mounted on the best mustangs 
the Valley could rope. 

The outlaws, realizing the en- 
trenched settlers could not be taken, 
afraid to run onto the fresh-loaded 
guns, had turned and ridden down the 
Valley, headed for the chaparral. 
They left thirty bodies behind them, 
and carried off a good deal of lead. 
But, thanks to Lait’s treachery, they 
had not been smashed, as Hatfield had 
planned. 

Hatfield was drawn from the long 
fight, but his steel nerve kept him go- 
ing. The terrific strength of the 
Ranger called forth new reserves for 
the vital tasks remaining. 

Having hastily seen to Goldy and 
snatched a bite to eat, Jim Hatfield 
spoke to Carter as he prepared to ride. 

“Whatever yuh do, don’t let Gary 
Lait escape, Carter,” he warned. 
“Keep an armed guard on him and 
hold him till I get back. I’m dead 
shore he’s really Costerman, the leader 
ag’in yuh.” 

Johnson Carter nodded, pressed the 
slim, strong hand of the rider. 

“Thanks, Jim. Yuh’re a fine friend!” 
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The grayness of the new dawn was 
touching the towering cliffs. A faint 
ray of light caught the. silver star 
on silver circle, emblematic of the 
Texas Rangers, pinned now to the tall 
officer’s shirt. 

“Let’s go, boys,” 
swung up the Valey: 

* + ~ 

Ciao. Ed Murphy, King of the 
Chaparral, cursed a sulphurous streak 
as he spurred his thorn-torn, worn-out 
gray mustang through the narrow gate 
into Wild Horse Canyon. 

He suffered from frustrated rage, 
for once again the Texas Ranger had 
outwitted and outfought him and his 
whole evil crew. And he also suffered 
from another Ranger bullet, for one 
of Hatfield’s shots had cut a deep 
chunk out of his cheek. It had bled 
all over him before clotting up, and 
even now it oozed down his crusted 
chin. 

It was after noon, the sun beating 
hot from the sky. His men, the sev- 
enty-odd who were able to ride back 
to camp with him, bunched in after 
him. hey were dusty, scratched, 
bad-tempered like their chief. Many 
had wounds, more or less painful, and 
all were tired and felt the same irri- 
tation at being balked of prey they 
had considered certain, 

A thin column of smoke rose from 
a fire near the stockade, but Comanche 
Ed Murphy, turning toward the horse 
corral, did not see any of the skeleton 
guard he had left there under Goget- 
tum Miller. His gunmen were crowd- 
ing in. They had stayed pretty well 
together on the return trip. 

‘Hey, Miller!” bellowed Comanche 

“Yore goldarned Limey, vota 

e 


he ordered, and 


Ed. 
man, give us a bum steer agin! 
near got wiped out!” 

Only empty echoes answered him, 
and he pulled up, with his fierce-faced 
riders piling to a halt at his broad 
back, 

“What the devil!” he muttered. 
“Funny! Mebbe the fools are workin’ 
in the mine!” He turned his ugly, 
fishy eyes that way, but nothing 
stirred in Wild Horse Canyon. “No 
guard out. Gogettum must’ve gone 
loco!” And, as he turned to look back: 


“I don’t like it,” he muttered. 

The outlaws, with the scattering of 
miners Gogettum had furnished, were 
dismounting, flinging themselves 
wearily to the ground. A few strag- 
glers were entering the gate. As the 
King of the Chaparral, smelling dan- 
ger, stared that way, the whole world 
suddenly flared in a gigantic explo- 
sion. The pass belched fire. Smoke 
and an immense cloud of dirt, rocks, 
and what was left of the bandits di- 
rectly over the spot, were hurled into 
the blue sky. 

Comanche Ed was knocked off his 
stricken mustang, which staggered as 
though an irresistible, invisible hand 
had pushed him. Falling to the 
ground, for seconds Murphy lay there, 
unable to move. 

The concussion of the air was so 
terrific that the bushes and trees bent 
before it. The mighty explosion over, 
the sounds banged away, clapping in 
the distance like retreating thunder, 
and a rain of rocks, dirt and other 
items thrown into the sky began. 

Blinking, biting his lip, Murphy 
pulled himself together, pushing up 
to his great, booted feet. Some of his 
men had been knocked senseless and 
lay motionless as they had gone down. 
Others, like himself, were rising, 
dazed and not realizing what had hap- 
pened. Then the King of the Chap- 
arral heard his master’s voice, the com- 
manding tones of the Texas Ranger: 

“Throw down, outlaws! Yuh’re cov- 
ered!” 

Comanche Ed gasped a curse, eyes- 
widening. He could now see the men- 
acing rifles, some thirty of them, stuck 
from surrounding high rocks. 

“The Ranger!” he muttered, blanch- 
ing, and threw himself down as he 
reached for his Colt. Surrender to 
the law meant a rope’s end for him. 
“Fight, boys, fight!” he roared. 


ULLETS whipped over him, but 
then he was up, a hard-fighting 
devil, running, zigzagging and down, 
shooting as he made for a mustang 
close at hand. He got behind a clump 
of trees and leaped to saddle. He knew 
that his men were going down like 
falling autumn leaves because he had 
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ordered them to fight, but he thought 
he might escape in the rush, might 
ride from the trap. 

The confused outlaws, whipping out 
Colts, shot at their hidden opponents. 
Glad at having a chance to get away, 
leaving his men to hold the bag, the 
King of the Chaparral dug in his spurs 
and, low over the horse, flashed for 
the gate. A handful of other quick 
thinkers had followed suit, and 


started out. The rifles were snapping 
their loads of death into the fighting 
bandits. 

Lead sang thick over the canyon 
which a few minutes before had been 
so still and peaceful. 

Eyes narrowed to the wind, Co- 


Let’s drink a toast and proudly boast 


Of the Texas Ranger man, 


Who saved the West and did his best 


To help his fellow man. 


Through fire and flame he was the same 


Cool-headed, modest chap, 


Whose fightin’ fame an’ six-gun aim 


Put Texas on the map! 


manche Ed rode as he had never rid- 
den before, fervently hoping that the 
following bullets would miss. He 
could hear them in his ears, snapping 
at his Stetson and clothing. He emp- 
tied his Colt back at his foes, to shake 
their aim, 

What he saw as he glanced over his 
shoulder was hot and horrid. His kill- 
ers were falling, wounded, or were 
surrendering. He glimpsed the tall 
Ranger as Hatfield, with Colts blaz- 
ing, directed the attack. 

Then Comanche Ed looked ahead, 
comforted by the fact that he was al- 
most to the exit, on his way. 

“My Gawd-amighty!” he gasped. 

His horse came to a sliding stop and 


—TEX MUMFORD. 


the rider nearly pitched over the 
mount’s head. 

The explosion had totally blocked 
the — with stones, rubble, the cave- 
in of the side cliffs. 

There was no escape! 


CHAPTER XXII 


Trail’s End 


URRIEDLY whistling to- the 
sorrel as the outlaw resistance 
suddenly quit, torn by the appalling 
facts of the officer’s strategy, Hatfield $ 
leaped to leather and spurred after the 
a of the Chaparral. “ts 
“Throw down yore gun, Murphy!” 


he shouted. “The party’s over!” 

Comanche Ed snapped the trigger 
of an empty Colt as he saw his arch- 
enemy coming. Then, knowing only 
death could strike now, with no way 
out, he flung the gun to earth and dis- 
mounted, folded his mighty arms and 
glowered at the tall officer on the 
sorrel. 

He had one hope: later on, he might 
break away. 

“Yuh got me, Ranger,” he growled, 
between gritted teeth. “But man to 
man, I could tear yuh to pieces. Yuh 
been lucky.” 

Hatfield smiled. His voice was 
gentle as he said, “Why, now, Co- 
manche, don’t take itso hard. There’s 
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an end to every rope.” 

Murphy blinked, the blood flushing 
his ugly cheeks. Up the canyon, out- 
laws sat or stood or lay dead or 
wounded. Or they were quitting, 
while Hatfield’s Valley posse swiftly 
took their weapons. The King of the 
Chaparral stared as the Ranger un- 
buckled his gun-belt, hung it carefully 
on the horn, took off his Stetson, and 
flung it.aside, girding himself as, 
afoot, he faced Comanche. 

“Td like to make shore what yuh 
say ain’t true, Murphy,” Hatfield re- 
marked, a faint smile on his wide 
mouth, “Let’s go.” 

Murphy’s chin jutted and his great 
fists clenched. As the Ranger came 
in, light as a deer on the balls of his 
feet, Murphy sent a haymaker that 
would have knocked the head from 
Hatfield’s shoulders had it landed. 
But it whizzed harmlessly in the air 
as the Ranger sidestepped and struck 
a jolting blow to Murphy’s nose with 
his hard left. Tears sprang to the 
giant’s little blue eyes. He roared as 
blood spurted from his injured mem- 
ber, and blindly rushed at his op- 
ponent. 

Clear-eyed, scientific, Hatfield hit 
him again and again in the face, closed 
an eye, tore his cheek, opening the 
bullet scar there. The few punches 
Comanche Ed landed had lost their 
sting, and Hatfield took the attack as 
Murphy paused, lungs bellowsing for 
breath. Striking sledgehammer fists 
ripped into the King of the Chaparral. 
Comanche Ed bent over, and the Rang- 
er’s uppercut broke his teeth. 

The mighty bandit teetered and fell 
over on his side. Through swollen 
eyes, now shot through with sheer ter- 
ror, he looked up at his conqueror and 
begged for mercy. 

“I’m beat, Ranger,” he gasped. 

Hatfield stood over him, regarding 
him. Such a brute, when finally 
broken, might be useful. And his men- 
tality would, in surrender, yield en- 
tirely to the victor. His fear had 
drowned all other emotions in Co- 
manche Ed. 

“Don’t kill me!” he begged. 

The Ranger scowled down at him. 

“Yuh can save yore hide by talkin’, 
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Murphy. There’s something I’d like 
to clear up! How come yuh hooked 
up with Costerman, after attackin’ one 
of his ore trains?” 

Murphy blinked, realizing that Hat- 
field knew a great deal. : 

“Shucks, Ranger. I didn’t savvy ` 
what the stuff was, even after we took 
it. Then I connected with Costerman.” 

“And throwed in with him. We got 
Costerman, and Gogettum’s dead. 
Costerman says you run the whole 
show.” 

“Why, the coyote!” howled Murphy. 
“He lies like the devil! Hes the 
chief! It was all his idea!” 


ATFIELD drew forth more in- 

formation that cleared minor 
points for him. Leaving the captives 
to be brought in by his aides, he 
mounted Goldy and headed back to 
Happy Valley. 

Night had come when he pulled up 
and dismounted at the settlers’ camp. 
Johnson Carter and Steve Nolan came 
to greet him and shake-his hand. 

“The gang’s finished—we took ‘em 
all,” reported the Ranger. “Where’s 
Gary Lait? He’s really John Coster- 
man, as I figgered, and the feller who 
caused yore trouble, folks.” 

“Blast him, he got away,” growled 
Nolan. “Green was guardin’ him. 
Lait asked for a drink of water, and 
when Green looked away to get it, 
Lait drew a little derringer he had hid 
under his armpit and shot Franklin. 
Then he jumped up, and grabbed a 
hoss. He made the chaparral and we 
couldn’t find him.” 

“How long ago?” 

Green, Hatfield was sure, was an 
honest man, a victim of Costerman 
like the rest. His investigation had 
proved it. 

“A couple hours, just after dark 
fell,’ Carter told him. “Green ain’t 
hurt bad; we ain’t blamin’ him too 
much, Ranger.” 

Hatfield drank, ate, spoke with his 
friends, the people he had saved. But 
he could not tarry for long, with Cos- 
terman free. 

“I know where he’ll head for,” he 
“He’s too smart to ride to the 
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On the sorrel, he hit the trail an 
hour afterward... . 


Indianola hummed in the late after- - 


noon. The great bay of Matagorda, 
with the deep-blue Gulf beyond, 
fringed by magnificent live oaks with 
trailing Spanish moss, palms, skirted 
by lagoons, shone in the last rays of 
the sun. 

Hatfield, on Goldy, sat his saddle 
on the waterfront street, watching the 
dock where the Mermaid had touched. 
Shipping cluttered the harbor—sail- 
boats, barges, steamers and every sort 
of craft. The town was filled with 
cattlemen, traders, riffraff, and men 
of the sea. 

His vigil was finally rewarded as a 
sailboat came in, touching at the pier, 
and a fat figure, a fringe of red hair 
showing under his cap, leaped from 
the bow and ran up the stringpiece, 
turning into the road. It was Manager 
Slattery, from the refinery. 

Hatfield trailed him, as Slattery hur- 
ried up the street and turned into a 
waterfront tavern. Lights were going 
on around the town, as the sun 
dropped from sight. Dismounting, 
the Ranger went up on the saloon 
porch and slouched by the open door. 
Slattery was standing at the bar, look- 
ing down the room. Presently a 
slender man, with a narrow face, 
shaven smooth now, and in a clean 
blue suit, came swiftly from the rear 
to join Slattery, who seized his hand 
and pumped it 

“Costerman!” cried Slattery. “Hi 
‘ad your message and come right 
hover. Were hin ’ot water, Chief. 
Some bloody law hofficer come to the 
h’island h’and—” 

“Shut up,” snapped Costerman. 
“Did you bring all the money you 
had?” 

“Sure.” 

“There’s a ship sailing for Cuba i in 
half an hour. We’ll be on it. The 
game’s finished, so—” 

He broke off. In the bar mirror 
ahead, he saw the reflection of the 
Ranger as the tall officer silently 
stepped in. 

Slattery was slow to comprehend, 
slow to react. But John Costerman, 
alias Gary Lait, knew what it meant. 


His hand flashed to his coat pocket, 
and he whipped out a snub-nosed re- 
voiver. Seizing Slattery by the arm, 
he threw the fat manager in front of 
him as he fired. 


HE bullet cut a chunk from Hat- 
field’s leg flesh, but the long-bar- 
reled Colt roared its reply, snapping 
onto the crack of Costerman’s weapon. 
Aim steady and careful, unhurried, 
Hatfield put a heavy slug of lead into 
Costerman’s visible shoulder. 
It whipped the Cornishman around, 
and his head went back, teeth gritting 
in agony. Slattery, aware of the dan- 


ger to himself, uttered a wail of ter- 
ror and sank to his knees, begging for 
mercy, exposing his Chiefs vitals, 
Costerman, his gun dropping, fired a 
second time, but the bullet only kicked 
up splinters between the Ranger’s 
spread boots. 

Hatfield’s answer hit Costerman 
square in the center of the forehead, 
and he fell, dead. 

Nostrils flared, the Ranger stood 
there, blood dripping down his leg, a 
curl of smoke slowly issuing from his 
blue-steel Colt. 

The bartender let out a sharp cry. 

“Hey, you! What in thunder’s go- 
in’ on? Put up that gun!” 

The Ranger turned, and the man 
caught the glint of light on the silver 
star, set on silver circle. 

“Texas Rangers!” he shouted, back- 
ing down. “The place is yores, Mr. 


Big Jigger!” 
* * * * 


Captain Bill McDowell looked up 
from his lunch. He had just consumed 
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two cans of baked beans, deliciously 
cooked with salt pork, a can of tender 
seef, and four bottles of beer, and he 
felt better. 

A, snack in the middle of the day 
did a man good. 

“Hatfield!” he cried, pushing back 
his chair and leaping up to greet his 
star Ranger, reporting back at the 
Austin headquarters. 

The tall man showed his even teeth 
in a grin, and took the chair McDowell 
indicated. 

“Glad to see yuh,” rumbled McDow- 
ell. “Did yuh meet up with Comanche 
Ed? And how ’bout Happy Valley?” 

“Theres thirty county sheriffs 
fightin’ for who’s to hang Murphy,” 
reported Jim Hatfield. “Happy Val- 
ley’s safe. Them cliffs ’re as strong 
as they ever were. A sidewiyder with 
a big idea of usin’ the Valley for a 
water-head murdered Ben Nolan and 
blew down some rocks, tryin’ to scare 
*em away.” 

“Huh! Yuh don’t say. Who is he?” 

“Well, he went part of the time by 
the name of Gary Lait. He got his 
foot hurt in the rocks when he killed 
Ben Nolan, and the Carters helped 
him. Then he stuck and acted as a 
spy on ’em. His real name’s Coster- 
man, John Costerman, and he’s from 
Cornwall, England.” 


jy puede whistled, reached 
for a yellow paper. 

“Then mebbe yuh can explain this 
cable we got from Scotland Yard!” 

It read: 


THANKS TO THE TEXAS RANGERS 
FOR INFORMATION ON JOHN COS- 
TERMAN, WANTED HERE FOR MUR- 
DER AND ROBBERY. TURN SLAT- 
TERY OVER TO BRITISH CONSUL 
AT GALVESTON. 


“T caught up with Costerman at In- 
dianola, and he wouldn’t surrender,” 
drawled Hatfield. “Slattery’s in jail 
there. Him and Comanche Ed told 
me what I hadn’t been able to dig out, 
Cap’n. Costerman and Murphy hooked 
gangs to wipe out the Valley. They 
had a mine backed up to Happy Val- 
ley, but it was expensive workin’ it, 


and they needed the Valley for a re- 
servoir, for hydraulic minin’.” 
“What kind of mine?” demanded 


McDowell. 


ATFIELD picked up one of the 
emptied cans from which Mc- 
Dowell had been eating. 

“This here’s the cause of it all, 
Cap’n. Tin. It’s allthe rage. Every- 
thing’s bein’ canned now, yuh know.” 

“Tin! Never knowed we had any 
in Texas.” 

“Me, either. There ain’t much in the 
whole United States. But there’s, 
plenty of it for a big fortune in that 
mountain—cassiterite or tinstone— 
and mighty rich. As I said, hydraulic 
minin’s best, and by dammin’ the Val- 
ley end, Costerman could’ve built up 
pressure and run pipes through. Then 
he meant to build a refinery on the 
spot and clean up. Him and Slattery 
escaped from England with some 
money they stole and come to Texas, 
to escape the police. Costerman was 
born in Cornwall, England, where 
there’s been tin mines for a long while. 
In fact, when he was younger he done 
worked in ’em and learned the process. 
While he was in the bush, hidin’ out 
from the law, he come on that deposit 
of cassiterite and decided to take it. 
But he wanted that Valley, for water, 
for power from the falls of the Green 
River.” 

Hatfield paused, staring at the in- 
nocent tin cans. Armies could travel 
on them, pioneers breast the new wil- 
derness, delicacies be kept through 
heat and through winter months. 

“Then the Valley’s really happy 
ag’in?” growled McDowell. 

“Yes, suh. Young Steve Nolan, 
Ben’s son, is hitchin’ up with Bee Car- 
ter, and they make a handsome pair, 
Cap’n.” 

McDowell cleared his throat, looked 
past the tall man out the window. In 
the sunshine stood Goldy, the Rang- 
er’s trail comrade and able equine as- 
sistant. 

The old man rattled a fresh report 
he extracted from his pile of papers, 
and held it out to Jim Hatfield. 

“Trouble, always trouble,’ growled 
McDowell. ; 


A, 
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Jim Hatfield’s gray-green eyes A beam of sunlight, stealing through 
brightened. He scanned the sheriff’s the window, flashed on the bright but 
complaint, from a distant county, and humble tin cans standing on the desk. 


got to his feet. It touched the rugged, calm face of 
“I’m ready to ride, Cap’n.” Jim Hatfield, as he rose, starting again 
“Yuh’re always ready, Jim. Texas on a mission against the evil cohorts 
leans on yuh, Ranger.” who fought against his mighty empire. 
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CAPTAIN TOM HICKMAN AND RANGER STANLEY WER 
ROUTINE BUSINESS oe DAY, hs 


IN CLARKSVILLE ON. 
4926 --- THE DAY THAT THREE BA: 
HOLD UP THE RED RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


VDI ZS. 
ILL MEEF YOU HERE AT THE CAR 
IN ABOUT AN HOUR, STANLEY / 
(>) | 


eaen, 


HURRY, BOYS, WE'VE A 
LITTLE ROBBERY TO 
BREAK UP / 


P WITH YOUR HANDS —-WE' 
jT YOU COVERED / 


COL aial 


PASSING THE BANK, CAPTAIN HICKMAN SPOTTED 
THE ROBBERS AT WORK wea 


I'VE WALKED 
RIGHT INTO A 
ROBBERY / 


WE'LL WAIT FOR THEM TO COME OUT / KEEP 
YOUR DISTANCE, BUT FLANK EACH SIDE OF $ 
THE DOOR. I'LL TAKE UP MY POSITION 
ACROSS THE STREET f 
FACING THE 
DOOR , 


l WING BANDITS DEC/DED TO SHOOT 
So Pay AS DANOS D : 


WE AIN'T GIVIN' UP THIS is 
TH’ RANGERS / TH' HECK WITH nie pay” Á Í VE ; 
LOUIE AN' FRANK -- TLL MAKE Y 


aan ad O a NATIONA 


THE RANGERS AND OFFICERS RETURNED THE FIRE ~> 


THEY MEAN BUSINESS/ 
SHOOT EM / 


ONE BANDIT WAS KILLED, THE OTHER FATALLY THANK YOU, CAPTAIN HICKMAN. THE 
WOUNDED BY THE STRAIGHT SHOOTING RANGER. S ‘HAD $30,000 IN CURRENCY 
set AND SILVER IN THIS VALISE / . 
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THE 
TROUBLE 
SMITH 


By 
JAMES CLYDE 
HARPER 


Author of “Mark of Hate,” “The Bronce 


Buster,” etc. 


His Life's Work Jeopardized 
by a Trio of Killers, Walt 
Payne Gives the Sidewinders 
a Lesson in Horsemanship! 


ALT PAYNE took the re- 
paired spur from the cool- 
ing tub, wiped it dry, and 


handed it to the fat, thick-bodied 
stranger. The man had an appear- 
ance similar to a huge,. flabby frog, 
and he grinted in discomfort as he 
bent to buckle on the spur. Then he 
straightened up and spoke. 

“How much?” he asked. e 

“Four bits,” stated Walt, brusquely. 


Y he fat stranger handed over a half- 
f Jollar and went out the door. When 
L he got outside, one of his two waiting 


companions brought the horses from 
the shade of the cottonwood beside 
the small smithy shop. This man was 
the tallest of the three, and the most 
restless. 

The third of the triowvas the small- 
est, a wiry, sandy-haired man with 
fair skin which sun and wind had 
burned a pinkish-tan instead of 
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The mine guard took good care of Pinkie 


Sede ee ae 


=~ brown, The trio mounted briskly and 
rode west along the stage-freighter 


trail. 
A worried frown puckered Walt’s 
honest, friendly young face as he 


- watched them ride away. Outlaw was 
‘stamped 


in the grim, tight-lipped 
faces of the three. It was in, their 
restless, searching eyes, and especially 
in the low, quick-draw sag of their 
heavy six-guns. 

That they had shown up on this 
particular day wasn’t a coincidence, 
Walt feared, just as he doubted the 
reason for their visit to his smithy. 
The rowel pin of the fat man’s spur 
had been worn some, but was far from 
needing replacement. The fat man 
had waited inside while Walt made 
the new pin, but the other two strang- 
ers had loitered out near their horses. 

.The fat man had scanned every 
nook and corner of the smithy shop, 
Walt knew, and through the small 
smithy window, Walt had observed 
that the other two were thoroughly 
studying the outside surroundings. It 
appeared’as if the three had come 
purposefully to size up the place, and 
Walt believed he knew why. 

A gold shipment. worth thirty thou- 
sand dollars would be on the stage- 
freighter, which would pass Walt’s 
station after dark. The gold was be- 
ing shipped to the railroad fifty miles 
south, and if the delivery was not 
completed, Walt would lose every- 
thing he possessed, and twenty per- 
sons would each lose a thousand dol- 
lars, 

As Walt stared after the trio, he 
saw a rider approach them along the 
stage trail. He met them about a half- 
mile from the station. And after an 
apparent exchange of words with the 
fat leader, the newcomer turned his 
horse and rode with them, toward the 
west, and toward Ledge City. 

Walt Payne’s concern increased. 
He had recognized the rider. It was 
Tommy Berkley, brother of the girl 
Walt was engaged to marry. That he 
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had turned and ridden off with the 
three strangers worried and puzzled 
Walt. 

Frowning, the young smithy banked 
the fire in the forge and removed his 
leather apron. He pulled the door to 
his establishment shut, went outside. 
He caught his riding bronc from the 
small corral behind the station build- 
ings. After quickly saddling his 
mount, he started in the direction of 
Ledge City. 

Five years ago Walt and big, affable 
Dave Davis had quit punching cows 
and opened up their hundred-mile 
passenger-freight stage line.. Their 
route extended through rough, unin- 
habited mountain country. But Walt 
and Dave knew short-cuts and passes 
through the mountains, where husky 
teams and a strong stage coach could 
get through. 

They pooled their savings to put- 
chase two husky two-span teams, and 
Walt, who had a knack with tools, 
had built their big coach. He rein- 
forced it throughout with iron bars 
and braces, so that it could stand the 
grueling mountain trail. He designed 
special brakes for use on down grades, 
and made the coach into two compart- 
ments, 


E front compartment accom- 
modated six passengers, and the 
rear compartment could sustain heavy 
loads of freight. Dave did the driv- 


ing out on the trail, while Walt took 
care of the station. In the five years 
Their 


they had done pretty well. 

route, though rougher, was 
quicker than the old, circuitous; 
hundred-mile valley trek betwe 
two terminal points of their line— 
railroad town to the south and 

thriving outpost settlement to the 
west. 

Freight and supplies were practi- 
cally all they carried the first two 
years, then gold had been discovered 
back in the mountains five miles north 
of their route. They got the contract 
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bringing in equipment and supplies 
to develop the mine, and workers and 
their families to work in the mine. 
Because the mine was accessible only 
by pack-train or horseback from the 
stage route, a branch office had been 
built at Ledge City. 

As the mine developed, Walt and 
Dave got the contract transporting 
the gold shipments from the branch 
office to the railroad. Unable to get 
carrier insurance on the shipments 
because of the desolate, uninhabited 
condition of the rough mountainous 
country, Walt and Dave had pledged 
their teams and equipment. That had 
sufficed, at first. But the shipments 
grew more valuable as the mine pro- 
gressed, and more security was re- 
quired. 

Walt and Dave went to friends in 
the railroad town and outpost settle- 
ment, and got twenty co-signers on 
their personal bond, each co-signer 
pledged for one thousand dollars if 
Walt and Dave failed to make de- 
‘livery of any gold shipment. 

Dave had elected to transport the 
gold at night, so that at any robbery 
attempt, he could drop the strong-box 
off into the trail-side brush, and re- 
turn later and pick it up. 


HUS far, Walt and Dave had not 

lost a shipment. If they should 
lose one now, not only would they lose 
their teams and equipment, but twen- 
ty friends would also suffer. ~.. 

It was mid-afternoon when Walt 
reached Ledge City. The town con- 
sisted of but one building—the mine’s 
Branch office. It was built upon a 
sheer-faced, twenty-foot ledge, and 
Gale Berkley had laughingly named 
the place Ledge City when she ar- 
rived to take charge of the branch. 

Aware that thieves and bandits 
might be attracted by the incoming 
shipments of equipment and supplies, 
and outgoing shipments of gold, the 
mine owners had made the branch of- 
fice and storeroom an impregnable 


fortress. 

The entire structure was of logs 
twelve inches thick. The only ap- 
proach to the building was along the 
stage trail, and the only possible way 
to reach the single door was up the 
flight of wooden steps which bridged 
the twenty-foot sheer drop from the 
top of the ledge to the stage 
trail below. Stationed inside with the 
thick door barred, one man with a 
pocketful of ammunition could hold 
off a large force of attackers, and take 
his leisure about picking them off as 
they came along the stage trail, or 
tried to mount the wooden steps. 

Walt tied his horse to a bannister 
of the steps, and went up to the door. 
Gale met him at the top of the steps. 
The gold shipment was already there, 
he saw, in the heavy, padlocked 
strong-box. The special mine guard 
sat on it, a Winchester across his 
knees. 

“Hello, Walt.’ Gale’s welcome was 
gay. “What are you doing here?” 

“Got lonesome,” he said, grinning. 
“A feller gets awfully tired being 
alone all the time.” 

Gale gave him a rich, warm smile, 
and there was matching warmth in 
her eyes. It made Walt’s world seem 
brighter, just to see Gale smile and 
hear her laugh. Walt had told her 
that one night, when the mellow moon 
was full and bright, and the scent of 
dewy sage was on the soft wind. 
Walt had asked her to marry him. 

Her answer had been two soft, 
gentle words. 

“Yes, Walt.” 

Walt left her that night with his 
head in the clouds. They intended 
to get married in two weeks, but three 
days later Tommy, Gale’s brother, 
was hurt pretty badly when an outlaw 
bronc spilled him. The doctors said 
it would take specialized hospital 
treatment for Tommy ever to walk 
again. As they prepared to send him 
to the hospital in far-away Texas, Gale 
had called off the wedding. 
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“TII have to keep working at the 
office,” she explained. “It'll cost lots 
of money to take care of Tommy.” 

“Me and Dave are going pretty well 
with the line,” Walt told her. “We 
can make it all right, honey.” 

“No.” Gale shook her head. “I 
wouldn’t start out burdening you this 
way, Walt. Not for the world.” 


ALT tried to convince her that 

her troubles were his troubles, 
that they could make it easily enough. 
Gale kissed him, but refused to be 
swayed. After they’d brought Tommy 
home and all the hospital bills were 
paid, she said, if Walt still wanted 
her, she’d be waiting. But until then 
—no. 

Two years passed. Walt saved 
enough to buy furniture and remodel 
his living quarters at the relief sta- 
tion into a suitable home. Then, two 
weeks ago, Tommy came home, his 
broken legs healed, his twisted, frac- 
tured back mended. Walt wanted to 
ask Gale to marry him the day Tommy 
returned. Instead he had waited, kept 
silent. But Walt couldn’t keep his 
eyes silent. They had said things 
then, and were saying the same things 
now. 


Smiling, Gale understood. She 
gently shook her head. 
“Not yet, Walt,” she said. “TI still 


owe the hospital two hundred dollars. 
But we'll get it paid pretty soon. 
Tommy thinks he’ll be able to take 
back his old job at the mine in a week 
or so. He’s gaining strength rapidly. 
He went for a ride this afternoon, 
said he might come out to visit you. 
Did he?” 

For a moment, Walt Payne was si- 
lent. He was remembering that rider 
he’d seen join the outlaw trio. Then 
Walt spoke carelessly. 

“I reckon he decided to ride some 
other way. Well, guess I’d better be 
getting back to the station. Got to 
have the other team ready when Dave 
gets there. So long, Gale.” He grinned 


good-by, went to the door. He turned 
then and addressed the mine guard. 
“Say, I’ve figgered out a new toe plate 
to help Dave’s teams in pulling, espe- 
cially up-hill or in wet weather. Try- 
ing a pair on my bronc’s front feet. 
Come with me and see what yuh think 
about ’em.” 

The guard followed, carrying his 
rifle. Walt went to his horse, lifted 
a front foot. The guard’s curious in- 
terest gave way to frown. 

“New?” he scoffed. “Why they 
ain’t even a toe plate on that—” 

“T know,” interrupted Walt quietly. 
“But bend over and act like yuh’re 
looking at one anyhow, in case Gale’s 
watching. I didn’t want to tell yuh 
in front of her. No use alarming her. 
But you and Dave keep yore eyes 
open and yore trigger-fingers limber 
when yuh leave here. Three tough- 
looking hombres are in the valley. 
They didn’t come up here just to ad- 
mire the scenery.” 

The guard’s mouth tightened, and 
he nodded. Walt let the bronc’s foot 
back to the ground. The tight-lipped 
guard returned to his post atop the 
strong-box. Walt untied his mount 
and swung into the saddle. 

He felt better now that he had 
warned Dave and the mine guard to — 
be on their toes. Both were crack 
shots with six-guns and rifles. The 
fat man and his companions .would 
have a tough time taking the gold 
from them. 

Back at the station, Walt cooked 
and ate supper, then went to the cor- 
ral and harnessed the two-span relief 
team. The relief station and smithy 
shop was established at the center 
mark of the hundred-mile route. By 
the time a team had traveled its por- 
tion of the route over the grueling, 
mountainous trail, it was pretty well 
spent. 

So the relief station had been estab- 
lished down in the small valley where 
there was water and shade and grass. 
While Dave had one team out on the 
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trail, Walt fed and watered and cared 
for the other team, and repaired har- 
nesses and other equipment, and re- 
shod the horses when they needed new 
shoes. 

Walt tied the four horses inside the 
corral near the gate with tie-ropes, 
then went and built up the fire in the 
forge, in case a doubletree or some- 
thing else needed repairing when 
Dave arrived with the stage. Then 
he went inside and buckled on his 
Colt. 


USK was beginning to fall when 

riders came along the trail from 
the direction of Ledge City. Walt 
recognized the fat man in the lead, 
and his hand crept near his gun. But 
the fat man blandly rode on up to the 
circle of light cast by the lamp 
through the open doorway. Behind 
him was Tommy Berkley. 

Coolly, the fat man dismounted, 
motioned for Tommy to do likewise. 
Walt wondered where the other two 
owlhooters were. Almost instantly 
he knew. 

“Raise yore hands, or I'll blow yuh 
wide open,” growled a voice from 
Walt’s left. 

The pinkish-tan man stepped around 
the corner of the building, his gun 
levelled with Walt’s heart. Walt 
raised his hands, realizing that the 
man had, under cover of the dusky- 
dark, circled the station to get the 
drop on him. Walt cursed silently 
for having been so careless. 

The fat man took Walt’s gun and 
cartridge belt. He extracted the car- 
tridges from the gun, tossed both 
weapon and belt in the sand beside 
the wall. The other gunman took the 
horses behind the station and hitched 
them to the corral fence near the gate. 
This done, he rejoined the others in 
front of the station. 

The fat man sat down on the 
wooden bench beside the wall, wiped 
his hot, perspiring face. Tommy 
Berkley stood apart from them, 


avoided Walt Payne’s gaze. 

“Well get it,” said the fat man to 
his small companion, “without firing 
ashot. It’s just like the kid figgered.” 

“The kid?” Walt asked. 

“Yeah.” The fat man indicated 
Tommy. He laughed, and said: “Tell 
him, kid. It was all yore idea.” 

Tommy spoke tersely, his eyes fas- 
tened on the ground. 

“Skid, their pardner,” he began, “is 
bringing Gale out in the coach. Dave 
and Jim think Skid’s a passenger, and 
that Gale is coming out to visit yuh. 
That’s what Skid is making her tell 
them. But Skid’s holding a gun on 
Gale, and if anything goes wrong, 
he’s going to kill her.” 

“Its yore job to keep yore friends 
quiet,” said the fat man blandly to 
Walt. “That is, if yuh want to keep 
the girl alive.” 

Walt Payne’s hard, brittle stare was 
on Tommy. 

“And to think Gale has been work- 
ing two years so yuh could get well 
to do—this!” he raged. 

Tommy flinched from the cold ac- 
cusation in Walt’s voice. The fat 
man laughed, started to say some- 
thing. Instead he grew taut, listening. 
The stage was coming. ; 

“Me an’ Pinkie will go inside,” the 
fat man spoke quickly. “We'll have 
our hands filled, ready to shoot. It'll 
be up to you to disarm yore friends. 
If yuh don’t, yuh know what will 
happen.” 

The two owlhooters went inside, 
unsheathing their weapons. Walt 
Payne went toward the corral to get 
the relief team. Tommy looked after 
him, his lips twitching. Then he fol- 
lowed. 

Walt went into the corral, slipped 
on bridles. He removed the tie-ropes, 
tossed them to the ground beside the 
gate. Then he lined up the reins and 
drove the two-span team out of the 
corral. 

Tommy approached him. “Walt, I 
—I—” he said hesitantly. 
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“Get out of my sight,” Walt 
growled, “before I break yore neck!” 

“But, Walt, yuh don’t understand.” 
Tommy walked nearer, dropped his 
voice. “That fat man is Froggy Hull. 
The others are Skid Hardwick and 
Pinkie Moore. They’re wanted down 
in Texas. I recognized them, tried 
to—” 

From the corner of the building 
came the crunch of sole leather on 
gravel, Pinkie stalked up, gun care- 
lessly pointed. 

“Don’t let that Texas reward worry 
yuh,” he grumbled. “Kid, yuh get 
inside where we can keep an eye on 
yuh. You, hombre, get that team out 
front pronto. Don’t try stalling for 
a break. Weve got the winning hand. 
Skid’s holding it, with his six-gun 
shoved against yore gal’s backbone.” 

Pinkie followed Tommy around 
the corner and into the station. Walt 
closed and latched the corral gate, so 
that his private riding bronc wouldn’t 
get out. Suddenly then, the four tie- 
ropes on the ground near the gate 
caught Walt’s eye. His gaze went 
from the ropes to the outlaw’s three 
broncs, tied nearby to the fence. Walt 
stared a moment, then chuckled softly 
and picked up three of the ropes. 


N minutes later, the stage 
freighter rolled up out front, 
Dave yelling a greeting. Walt called 
a reply, and drove the relief team 
around the corner. Up beside Dave, 
the mine guard looked around cau- 
tiously, fondling his Winchester. 

“Jim’s got the jitters,” said big, 
affable Dave, clambering down to un- 
hitch the team. “Told me something 
about three owlhooters. What’s it all 
about?” 

Walt Payne kept his eyes from the 
dusk-cloaked interior of the passen- 
ger compartment. 

“Did Gale come out with yuh?” he 
asked. 

“Yeah. Her and a passenger are 
inside. Gale said she was... Say, 


wonder why she ain’t getting out. I'll 
go see.” 

“No!” Walt’s terse voice stopped 
the big driver. “They’ve got us cold- 
decked,” he whispered. “That feller 
in the stage has a gun in Gale’s back, 
ready to blast her in half if we try 
anything. Dave, and you too, Jim. 
Throw yore guns down.” 

They were taut under the strain. 
No one spoke; no one moved. Big 
Dave’s hands clenched. He had never 
yet sidestepped a fight. He thought 
of battling this out. Then he remem- 
bered the heavy six-gun that was 
thrust against Gale Berkley’s slender 
back, and his hands unclenched. He 
looked up at the mine guard. 

“Throw down yore guns, Jim,” he 
said quietly, unbuckling his Colt and 
tossing it aside. Slowly, the mine 
guard threw down his weapons. 

Froggy Hull and Pinkie Moore 
came out of the station then, and Pin- 
kie secured the discarded firearms. 
Froggy kept his gun out, ready to 
offset any surprise maneuver. At the 
fat man’s barked order, Gale preceded 
Skid out of the passenger compart- 
ment. The outlaw holstered his gun 
as he stepped to the ground. 

“T—I’m sorry, Walt.” Gale’s voice 
was shaky, and her face was ashen. 
“He—he came to the office and told 
me to do as he said, or I’d never again 
see Tommy alive.” $ 

“Shore,” said Walt, reassuringly. 
“There wasn’t anything else yuh 
could do. Don’t let it worry yuh 
none.” 

Tommy came outside the station 
door, and Gale went to him. Walt 
wondered what Gale would say when 
she learned that it was her brother 
who had thought up this scheme to 
get the gold. 

Skid clambered up on the stage then 
and threw down the strong-box. Grin- 
ning triumphantly, Pinkie shot off the 
lock and removed the gold. It was in 
six strong sacks, about twenty pounds 
to each sack, Pinkie cut the tie-string 
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on one sack, drew out a handful of 
the contents. Three pairs of eyes 
looked greedily as they stared at the 
gold. Pinkie put it back and retied 
the sack. 

“Get the hosses,” Froggy ordered. 
“We got to be movin’.” 

Skid went and got them. One 
mount stumbled as it came around the 
building corner. Skid mumbled an 
impatient oath, anxious to get his 
share of the loot and flee. He ground- 
hitched the horses off to one side, 
back out of the pathway of light cast 
by the lamp shining through the open 
station door. 

The owlhooters picked up the 
sacks, two for each man—ten thou- 
sand dollars apiece. They swung up 
into saddles, and Froggy Hull 
grinned. 

“See?” he said to Walt Payne. 
“Not a shot fired. Just like the kid 
figgered.” 

The grim trio gathered up bridle 
reins, started to ride away. Suddenly, 
startlingly, Walt dropped the reins 
of the relief team, and put his hand 
up to his hat. With an abrupt loud 
yell, he leaped at the three horses’ 
heads, waving his hat, throwing his 
arms, and yelling and jumping and 
shouting. 


TARTLED, the horses reared 
back in alarm. Cursing, and while 
reaching for guns, Froggy and his 
pards tried-to control their mounts. 
But Walt kept up his wild outburst, 
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and the horses went berserk with 
fright. Snorting, quivering, the an- 
imals tried to flee. Each made one 
wild, lunging jump. Then they 
tripped suddenly, and plunged head- 
long to the ground. 

“Take ’em, Dave!” Walt yelled, 
and dived into the jumble of hooves 
and floundering bodies. His hard fists 
lashed out unerringly. Skid went 
down, knocked cold. Dave and the 
mine guard rushed Pinkie. After 
bowling him over, they quickly dis- 
armed him. Tommy leaped for un- 
conscious Skid and secured his weap- 
on. Dave left the mine guard to 
handle Pinkie, and went to help Walt. 

But Walt didn’t need any help. 
His fists flashed like steam-driven pis- 
tons—a right, a left, another right. 
Fat Froggy Hull triggered one harm- 
less shot into the ground. Then he 
gasped and dropped his weapon, as 
pile-driver blows ripped into his flab- 
by-fat body. Walt whipped a smash- 
ing uppercut against Froggy’s fat 
chin, and the outlaw chief groaned 
and sagged limply to the ground. 

When they had the situation well 
in hand, Tommy went to Walt. He 
met Walt’s gaze steadily now. 

“I knew yuh’d find a way to take 
care of them,” Tommy said, with a 
grin. “I recognized them today when 
I met ’em on the trail. When I was 


in Texas, I saw their pictures on re- 

ward notices. Thoughtlessly, I called 

Froggy by name, and to keep me from 
(Concluded on page 113) 
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Tate turned a furious face 

toward the door and put 

a slug within an inch of 
Husky 


When Husky Lewis Loses His Shining Symbol of Authority, 
He Catapults Into Rapid-Fire Action—and Proves His Mettle! 


down behind a high clump of timber marking the precipitous cliffs at 
mesquite, tensed with expect- the end of that higher plateau. Those 
ancy of battle. Cramped from long cliffs ran mile on mile, cutting off this 
hours of vigil, he forgot his stiff mus- section from lower western plains. 
cles as he strained his eyes into the They were too steep to put cattle or 
black night, trying to identify the dark, ponies down. If Husky could solve 
vague figures driving the Bar J steers. that mystery, Ban would have to admit 
He hoped he would at last solve the he wasn’t so dumb. Most important 
mystery of the Bar J rustling which of all, Jackson’s pretty daughter, Lou- 
had gone on until it had driven Old ise, would agree. 


|| eo HAL LEWIS, crouched Beyond, to the west, showed heavy 


Man Ban Jackson to fury, a fury which Lewis’ ears pricked up. 
Ban took out on Marshal Lewis, whom He could hear the snorts of the 
the rancher had helped to office. driven cows, the tread of hoofs, as the 
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bunch pushed southward. The wind 
blew away from him, toward the cliffs. 
They were now but a hundred yards 
from Lewis’ hiding place. He could 
hear low commands of drivers urging 
on their smart cowponies. Success was 
just within Hal’s grasp. He was not 
daunted by the number of the thieves, 
he thought only of his duty. 

“Dawggone!” he muttered angrily, 
coming up on his long legs, gun clear- 
ing leather. On the wind from the 
northeast came the sounds of swift rid- 
ers galloping in. The rustlers took in- 
stant alarm, stringing out in a line, tak- 
ing cover, pushing their ponies behind 
bush clumps. 

Husky was irritated at being dis- 
turbed at such a vital point. The men 
coming in whooped, fired their pistols. 
Bullets whirled through the night, over 
the marshal’s head. He started toward 
the rustlers, gun up. 

“Throw down yore irons, rustlers!” 
a man yelled. 

It was a fool thing to do, rush that 
line of ambushed thieves, who would 
surely kill to cover themselves. A half 
dozen cowpunchers swept in, shooting 
wildly. 


EWIS darted from patch to patch 
of bush, hoping against hope to 
get in there, grab one of those thieves. 
A bullet from behind ripped within an 
inch of his head, sang into the timber. 
The rustlers turned loose a murderous, 
concerted fire on the cowboys. A 
shriek of agony rang out. Husky turn- 
ing, saw a shadowy form plunge from 
a pony behind him. Another puncher 
began to cry like a baby, a bullet in 
him. 

The charge slowed, broke. Husky 
raised his six-gun, took aim at a pony 
he could see to the west, behind a mes- 
quite clump. His hammer fell, and his 
big gun boomed. The animal leaped, 
crashed heavily, and a rustler was 
poen with leg under the fallen beast. 

ewis hurried toward him, oblivious to 
bullets turned upon him. The capture 
of one rustler might mean breaking the 
whole gang. 

He could see the black figure, with a 
. dark poncho on. From over a ban- 
danna mask two eyes gleamed bale- 
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fully at him. He bounded at the rus- 
tler, determined to get him. Then 
something hit him like a blow from a 
giant sledge. He stumbled, went down, 
half-buried in bush; blackness was on 
him. 4 

The sun was up when Marshal Lewis 
came to, dazed, sore. His head burned 
angrily; he touched it gingerly, felt 
clotted blood tangling his tow hair. He 
shifted his big body, throat dry for 
water. 

“So yuh’ve come back to life,” a voice 
growled. 

He looked around. Several Bar J 
waddies squatted in a group back of 
Husky. They had his six-gun, were 
watching him with narrowed eyes. 
Stretched out close at hand was the 
dead form of Jake Withers, the Bar J 
foreman. 

“A rope’s what he needs,” a cowboy 
growled. 

“What yuh mean?” demanded Husky, 
sitting up. 

“What I said,” the injured waddy 
snarled. “Yuh drilled pore Jake, yuh 
fool. I think yuh’re workin’ with them 
thieves.” 

Lewis gasped. Red anger surged 
through him, and he forgot his injury 
as his fists clenched. 

“Why, damn yuh. If it hadn’t bin 
fer you rushin’ in I’d have got them. 
Yuh ruint my game.” 

“Sure, we spoilt yore game,” sneered 
the cowboy. 

“If yuh was any good as a sheriff, 
yuh’d have ’em by this time,” another 
said. 

The sun glinted on the five-pointed 
silvery star pinned to Husky’s vest. 
The pin clasp was broken and had an 
annoying habit of coming undone, The 
star hung by a thread now, and me- 
chanically he adjusted it. 

“Gimme my gun,” he ordered. 

But they refused. He rose up, 
started at them. * 

“Wait—here comes Miss Louise,” 
somebody said. ; 


USKY’S heart jumped as he 
turned his eyes east. A girl rode 
swiftly up. It was Louise Jackson, 
beautiful, youthfully fresh, with raven- 
black hair under her neat Stetson, smal] 
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and dainty in her clean riding clothes. 
She pulled up close to them, looking at 
the dark faces of her father’s men. 

“What’s wrong?” she demanded. 

“Jake’s dead as stone,” explained a 
cowboy. “Lewis shot him.” 

“That’s crazy,’ cried Husky. “I 
fired toward the rustlers. If yuh hadn’t 
horned in, creased me, I'd have got 
’em.” 

“Its nonsense to think Marshal 
Lewis has any connection with them,” 
Louise said coldly. “Give him back his 
gun and get going, pronto.” 

Shamefaced, they passed Lewis his 
six-shooter, picked up Jake Withers, 
tied him to a saddle. Lewis walked 
alongside the girl’s stirrup to the place 
where his pony was hidden. 

“Thanks, ma’am.” 

She stared at him. “I’m'sorry. Sorry 
you're hurt, Hal. And sorrier yet you 
didn’t—” She broke off.. Her eyes 
could not meet his. Husky knew what 
she was thinking and was ashamed. 
She went on, “Here comes Father. 
You'd better get on back to town.” Her 
voice had a weary note in it, as she 
swung and galloped away. 

Husky shrugged, mounted, rode 
southeast toward town. 

Seated in his office that afternoon, 
Lewis was startled by a commotion 
down the road. It sounded like a riot 
—howls of rage, shrieks, shots, echoes 
of explosions. Head still aching, he 
swore as he swung his long legs off the 
battered desk and started on a run for 
the Blue Ribbon saloon. The sun 
gleamed on his star which had brought 
him everything but good luck. 

Timid citizens had run from the Blue 
Ribbon, stood on the porch. Com- 
plaints rose as Husky appeared. 

“Say, Lewis, yuh ought to stop this 
kinda thing. ’Tain’t safe fer a man to 
hev a quiet drink.” 

Louise Jackson was crossing the 
road at the side Sf a stocky, frowning 
rancher. Old Ban Jackson was always 
frowning now, complaining to Husky 
that he ought to stop that rustling, 
catch the men who were driving off 
great bunches of steers from his vast 
range. 

The riot inside the Blue Ribbon had 
assumed epic proportions. Husky took 


the steps at a bound, shoved through 
the door. The shooting was spaced, a 
shot every few seconds. Bull Tate, 
huge, with beetling black brows, bull- 
dog chin and fierce whisky eyes, 
growled deep-throated curses which he 
punctuated with his .45. As though 
singing a duet with him, Snaky Griggs, 
a ratlike little man was swearing in a 
high-pitched falsetto, dodging bullets. 

“Drop that gun, Tate!” roared 
Husky. 

Tate turned a furious face toward the 
door and put a slug within an inch of 
Husky. 

An exclamation close behind told 
Lewis that Ban Jackson had entered ` 
the saloon after him, was in the line of 
fire. Maybe. Louise was right outside 
there, in danger. Cold sweat broke 
out on his skin. Bull was shooting 
wild, might hit someone. Tate’s gun 
was coming back to level. Lewis made 
a lightning draw, his hammer clicked 
down. Tate suddenly dropped his pis- 
tol on the floor. He stared surprised, 
at his bleeding hand. 

Husky took a step toward the shaken ` 
bully. Griggs made a dive for the loose 
iron. The marshal bounded in, caught 
Snaky in the ribs, knocking him 
sprawling. 

“TI check yore gun with the bar- 
tender, Bull. Yuh can have it when 
yuh’re sober,” Husky said mildly, pick- 
ing up the gun. 


eten of thanking him for sav- 
ing him from a murder. charge, 
Bull Tate cursed him. Griggs 
crouched nearby, green eyes glowing 
with hatred. 

“They was both raisin’ hell,” the bar- 
keeper told Husky. “Griggs run a pair 
of aces into a game, takin’ ’em from 
his sleeve. Bull caught him. Lock 
’em both up, Marshal.” 

Husky shook his head. He couldn’t 
see locking the pair up for what turned 
out to be horseplay. “Git, both of yuh,” 
he ordered. 

Jackson touched his shoulder. 
“Want to talk to yuh, Lewis,” he said 
coldly. 

“Let’s go back to the office,” said 
Husky meekly. 

Outside, Louise glanced at him, 
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“You're losing your badge,” she told 


im. 

Husky looked down at his vest. That 
darn star was always coming loose 
when he moved fast. He felt now like 
a boy about to be interviewed by a stern 
school principal. A trio of big men in 
fancy clothes dismounted at the saloon 
rails, ducked under them. 

“Howdy, Thomas,” sang out Ban. 
“How "bout a game? I kin play in a 
few minutes.” 

“Okay,” drawled Ken Thomas. He 
was a very handsome, smooth man of 
thirty, as large as Husky but much 
better turned out. His huge, cream-col- 
ored Stetson had cost sixty dollors, his 
fine halfboots were of softest leather, 
with golden spurs a blatant flourish of 
wealth. He was a big cattle dealer 
from the eastern section of the county. 
His companions, Davis and O’Shea, 
worked for him. 

Thomas stopped close to Louise, who 
smiled up at him, so that Lewis’ easy- 

oing nature was pierced by a jealous 

arb. He had liked Thomas well 
enough, as he liked everybody, from 
sheer good humor. But Thomas was a 
serious rival. 

Snaky Griggs suddenly materialized 
from between the saloon and the next 
building, and staggered to Thomas. 

“Say, listen, tell Tate he’s got to let 
me alone, damn his dirty—” 

Ken Thomas drew back his fist, sent 
a short jab to the reeling man’s chin, 
Husky heard knuckles crack on bone. 
Griggs’ feet left the walk, he crashed 
heavily. 

“Mind yore talk around a lady,” said 
Thomas coldly. 

Griggs put a hand back to push him- 
self up. Thomas construed this as an 
attempt to draw. It was only Lewis’ 
quick fist, darting out, that saved 
Griggs. The marshal’s rising hand 
knocked up Thomas’ gun, the slug 
burying itself in the awning above. 

Thomas was furious but Lewis had 
his wrist now in an iron grip. 

“Let go, fool,” snarled the cattle 
dealer, and slapped Husky sharply in 
the mouth with his left hand. 

The blow, given in front of watching 
men and Louise, stung Husky to the 
quick. He jerked heavily on Thomas, 


pulling him toward him. Letting go 
of the man’s wrist, he sent a fist crash- 
ing to his face, and the handsome man 
suddenly sat down, as Griggs had. 

Davis and O’Shea were starting for 
their guns. Ban Jackson took a hand. 

“Easy, gents! Cut it out. Griggs 
ain’t got a gun on him. Lewis, yuh 
hadn’t ought to ’ve done that.” He 
ee in front of Hal. 

“Hold it,” said Thomas, quica; ris- 
ing, brushing dust off his fancy pants. 
He slid his .45 back into the pleated 
holster. He glared at Lewis; then his 
face relaxed into an easy smile. 

Jackson seized Husky’s arm, pro- 
pelled him toward the office. 


ee HAT the hell’s wrong with 
yuh?” Jackson began queru- 
lously. “When I backed yuh fer town 


marshal, I figgered on yuh to bust up 
that rustlin’. Last night I lost a bunch 
more off’n my west range. The crit- 
ters drift that way now with the wind, 
but the cliffs should stop ’em. My fore- 
man Withers died last night. The boys 
claim it was from yore bullets.” 

“If they hadn’t horned in, I might’ve 
caught one of them thieves,” said 
Husky. “Must be a hidden canyon over 
that way—” 

“Hidden canyon, hell! Them cliffs 
are unscalable, fer miles. I used to like 
yuh well, Lewis, but yuh ain’t ‘got 
enough gumption to bust up that gang. 
Yuh ain’t fitten to wear that star. Take 
it or leave it.” Old Man Jackson stuck 
out a belligerent chin which, had Ben 
been thirty years younger and no rela- 
tive of Louise, Husky would surely 
have hit. As it was, he just shook his 
head. 

“PIL ride over again, see what I can 
find.” 

“Better find somethin’ pronto,” 
growled Old Ban. 

Lewis closed up the office, fetched 
his horse. He was mounting when 
Louise hurried up. 

“Hal,” she called. 

He wished he could talk as airily as 
Thomas, but words failed him when he 
looked into her eyes. “I—I’m ridin’,” 
he said. 

“You’ve been to the cliffs twice. Hal, 
you're so easy-going.” 
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He shook a miserable head, reached 
for her hand. She let him hold it. 

“Pm really sorry for you, Hal. I—I 
like you, but Dad’s angry, doesn’t want 
me to see you any more.” 

“TIl be ridin.” He gulped. “I 
spose yore paw cheers when yuh ride 
out with that dude Thomas!” 

“Mister Thomas is mighty nice. You 
shouldn’t have hit him that way. He 
backed you for marshal, has always 
been friendly to you.” 

“No friend would’ve pinned this 
dawggone star on me. When I quit my 
ranch, I never figgered to step into a 
mess like this.” 

' She shrugged, turned. He swung 
into his saddle, trotted northwest, 
toward the cliffs. 

After a smart ride he came to the 
small shack, closed now, marking his 
own small outfit. His few steers ranged 
the prairie, grazing for themselves. 
Now and then Lewis would visit his 
former home, but there wasn’t much to 
do. 

He put his pony in the barn and 
went into the silent, one-room shack. 
The bunk beckoned to him. 

Lewis woke with a start. It was 
dark, but he felt a lot better. He swung 
his boots to the plank floor, was reach- 
ing for a match to light a candle. He 
listened. Alert he went to the door, 
peeked out. A couple of dark-robed 
horsemen sat their mounts in the clear 
space before the hut. 

Husky started out. They fired at 
him, each one two shots that whizzed 
over him, buried in the rough logs. He 
raised his .45 to answer but they gal- 
loped off, zigzagging. Lewis dashed to 
the barn and got his pony. It was evi- 
dent they had known he was inside. 

Lines of puzzlement wrinkled his 
broad face as he started after them. 
Why hadn’t they crept in, killed him as 
he slept? But maybe they hadn't 
known he was asleep. Anyway, he 
would try to catch them. Plainly they 
were rustlers. 

He slowed down. Maybe they were 
leading him into ambush. There were 
bunches of bush and cacti; to his right, 
wooded cliffs. He cursed as his strain- 
ing eyes saw the red glow among the 
trees. Odor of burnt hair and hide 


reached him. He swung toward the 
fire. The horsemen had swept past the 
fire, disappeared. Husky came up cau- 
tiously, dismounted in the shadows, 
staring through the thick woods. Two 
more shots sounded, and Lewis tensed, 
gun up, staring that way. 


TRUSSED steer lay in the fire- 

light circle. Husky crept closer, 
much interested in the branding irons 
lying on a flat rock. He took a chance, 
reached for one, expecting to be fired 
on, but no slugs came his way. He 
squatted, looking over the iron. It was 
of a type which made a set brand, had 
two parallel upright lines, and, at their 
base, in the following space, a rather 
long bar. 

He didn’t savvy the meaning of the 
set till he looked at the steer’s brand. 
Two fresh lines burned into the hide 
over a former crossbar made it H. The 
base bar lengthened the straight line 
which ran perpendicular to the J up- 
right, making a fair L. 

“Well, dang my hide,” gasped 
Husky. This iron obviously changed a 
Bar J into H L, his own mark. He 
stood over the steer, formerly a Bar J 
animal, now branded his. 

So amazed was he that he simply 
stood, a full target in the firelight. Red 
rage simmered in him, as he whanged 
the crooked iron on the rock in fury. 
Clicking guns sent him after his pis- 
tol; a slug sang past his ear. 

“Reach, rustler,” bawled a man. 

Husky would have shot it out, died 
rather than quit, but he recognized that 
voice. It was Old Man Jackson who 
stepped toward him from the plain. 
With him were two of his punchers and 
the broad figure of Ken Thomas. 

“Wouldn’t have b’lieved it, if I hadn’t 
seen it with my own eyes,” cried Jack- 
son. “Take away his gun, boys.” His 
face was serious, for this was a hanging 
offense, to be caught with an illegal 
iron and branding-fire. He picked up 
the iron Husky had bent over the rock, 
stared at it. “Set brand, to change my 
brand to your’n!” 

“It ain’t true,” cried Husky. “Ban, 
I was out here lookin’ fer them rustlers. 
I seen this fire, come up—” 

“Hush,” ordered Jackson tensely. 
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“Yuh’re through, Lewis. Guess the 
boys was right when they said yuh shot 
Withers. It’s plain as day now. Yuh 
come out, purtendin’ to be huntin’ the 
thieves, when yuh been runnin’ the 
bus’ness all along, changin’ brands on 
my cows to your’n. Yore cows run the 
open range with mine. When my boys 
seen one with yore brand, they let her 
go. Yuh been drivin’ ’em off in 
bunches, selling em.” 

“Never woulda thought it, Ban,” 
Thomas said gravely. “This hombre 
sure fooled me. Acts dumb but—well, 
it’s a shame.” 

“Keep yore mouth outa this,” 
growled Husky. 

Thomas hit him, then, a blow flush 
on the nose that brought water to 
Lewis’ eyes. 

“That’s for the one yuh give me,” he 
said. 

Husky, ignoring the guns, whirled at 
him, clinched. Jackson and his men 
couldn’t shoot for fear of hitting 
Thomas. Lewis managed to knock 
Thomas down, hit him savagely several 
times before he was pulled off, bat- 
tered to the ground with pistol butts, 
sat on. 

“Tie him up,” ordered Jackson. 

The furious Thomas was on his feet. 
“String him up!” he snarled. 

A lariat was brought. The loop was 
placed over Husky’s head. 

“Yuh’re makin’ a bad mistake,” 
Husky said, but did not cringe. 

“That tall pine’s got a good limb, 
right over there,” Jackson said, ignor- 
ing Husky. 

The rope was tossed up over the 
limb, brought down on the other side. 

“Anything yuh want to say?” 
growled Jackson. 

Lewis shrugged. There sounded a 
girl’s voice from where the ponies 
waited. 

“Hell, it’s Louise,” Jackson said. 
“Hold it, boys, we can’t let her see 
this.” He swung, called, “Wait there, 
honey. We’ll be with yuh in a jiffy.” 


UT the girl kept coming through 
the rough. “What’s wrong?” 

she cried. 
“Caught him at it,” her father told 
her. “Look at that set iron. Changed 


” 


my brand to his’n. He’s our rustler. 

“I don’t believe it!” cried Louise. 
She swung, backed over beside Husky. 
She drew her Colt .45, menaced her 
father, Thomas and the punchers. “I'll - 
shoot the first man who touches him.” 

Jackson took a step toward her. “Put 
down that gun and cut out this foolish- 
ment,” he ordered harshly. 

Lewis stepped over and snatched the 
pistol from Thomas’ holster. He did 
not think Louise would shoot her 
father, but he wished to save her from 
her predicament. With Husky armed, 
Jackson stopped. The four men stood 
silent, hands up, as Lewis and the girl 
backed from the light, toward the 
horses beyond. 

They reached the saddled ponies. She 
swung into her saddle, and Husky 
mounted a swift Bar J pony. After a 
two-mile gallop through the star- 
flecked night, Lewis spoke. 

“Where we goin’?” 

“Why, away from there, as far as 
possible.” 

He pulled his pony to a halt, and im- 
patiently she turned with him. “Bet- 
ter not waste any time, Hal.” 

“How’d yuh happen to ride out this 
way?” 

“I was worried about you, alone near 
the cliffs. Then I saw Ken Thomas and 
Father ride out, and decided to trail 
along to see if I could help. I—it’s 
hard to believe, Hal, that you—you 
were with those rustlers.” 

“But, Louise, yuh sure don’t think so. 
Why, yuh saved me from lynchin’.” 

“What of it? I couldn’t see you die 
that way. I’m going to ride to the east 
passes with you, then Ill leave you and 
you can escape.” She was cool, had 
control of herself. 

“I ain’t runnin’ away, because I ain’t 
guilty. I was led into a trap. Only one 
thing for me to do, that’s catch the real 
rustlers and make ’em talk.” 

She sat her saddle, staring at him 
as he swung about. Then she turned 
and trotted to catch up with him. 
“Pm going with you, Hal!” 

Lewis’ doubling back had been the 
best thing to elude pursuit. Jackson 
and his men rode swiftly to the Bar J, 
picked up the string of riders, pushed 
due east, hoping to catch them. 
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Meanwhile the two had cut north, 
then come down along the dark cliffs to 
Husky’s ranch. Hiding their ponies in 
the barn, daylight found them eating a 
cold snack from cached food. 

“Where’s your star?” asked Louise. 

The marshal glanced down at the va- 
cant place on his vest. 

“Dawggone if it ain’t gone alto- 
gether. I’m glad to be rid of it. It was 
sure not what yuh’d call a lucky star!” 


AY showed the plains vacant save 
for roaming bunches of cows. 
“Pm ridin’ out, along the cliffs,” 
Lewis said. 
Louise did not try to stop him. He 
saddled up, mounted, trotted south 
along the jagged, wooded rockland edg- 


ing the cliffs. He rode on, the sun 


mounting high. No Bar J riders 
showed. 

His cartridge belt was filled with .45 
cartridges which fitted Thomas’ pistol. 
He knew he hadn’t much time, hadn’t 
much to hope for. He walked his pony 
slowly on, through the morning, paus- 
ing now and then to inspect what 
seemed a trail to the west precipices, 
but balked each time as it proved only 
a false lead. He had made this survey 
before, never getting anywhere. He 
shrugged as his gaze fixed on a wall of 
solid brush between two high rocks. 

Something caught his eye, held it. 
He grunted, started to ride on. No cow 
could walk through the mass. Then 
he dismounted, and walked stiff-leg- 
gedly up to the brush, began poking 
around. After a short investigation he 
seized the right hand side of the mess 
of brush, gave a hard tug. The whole 
thing shifted, showed an opening be- 
tween the rocks. The brush wall was 
a mat, a mask hiding a trail through the 
woods to the cliffs. 

Husky Lewis lay inside that bush en- 
trance, completely hidden, waiting pa- 
tiently. It was not yet dark. He had 
concealed his pony well, some distance 
off, and doubled back through the 
woods. At last horsemen were ap- 
proaching. 

Later the brush mat crackled as two 
men dismounted to shift it. 

They were now close to Lewis, so he 
could hear them talking together. One 


was Bull Tate, his right hand bandaged 
where Husky had scratched him. The 
second was Snaky Griggs. 

“What the hell’s the idea, makin’ us 
work in the daytime?” complained 
Griggs’ high voice. “If some of them 
Bar J waddies see us, we’re cooked.” 

“Aw, they’ve rode off after that 
Lewis fool,” growled Tate. “We gota 
big order to fill quick, and this is our 
chanct. What’s wrong? Yuh yeller?” 

“Naw, I ain’t yeller. Jist what yuh 
mean by that?” snarled Griggs. 

“What I said,” went on Tate delib- 
erately. “The boss don’t approve of 
the way you been shootin’ off yore 
mush. That’s why, Snaky, he give me 
the pleasure of ridin’ out with yuh. I 
ain’t fergot yore crooked cards, yuh 
buzzard—reach, damn yuh!” 

Lewis peeked around his rock. Bull 
Tate, broad back to Husky, had his gun 
pointed at Griggs’ heart. The ratlike 
man stared, trembling at the black 
muzzle of death. 

“Don’t—don’t shoot, please, Bull. I 
ain’t—” 

Tate’s face was lit with savage pleas- 
ure. “This is from the boss as well as 
from me.” 

As his thumb started to lift off the 
hammer, to send a slug through Griggs’ 
heart, Lewis fired. Bull Tate doubled 
back with a grunt of anguish, pistol 
falling from limp hand. Griggs stared, 
unbelieving for an instant. His eyes 
traveled on, saw the puff of smoke, then 
the marshal’s head over the rock. 

“Just keep still, Griggs,” ordered 
Lewis. 

“He—he was goin’ to murder me,” 
gasped Snaky, sickly under his tan. 

“Sure he was. I saved yuh.” 

“Here—here they all come,” gasped 
Griggs. 


UT on the plain a dust cloud rose. 
Men were driving over a big herd 
of Bar J steers, toward the gate. Lewis 
quickly tied and gagged Griggs, left 
him out of sight in the bushes. He 
dragged Bull Tate’s body into a thicket. 
The shot, if it was heard, the rustlers 
would attribute to Tate, finishing off 
little Griggs. Husky waited grimly in 
his hiding place. 
Presently steers began coming 
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through the open gate, flank riders 
heading back those which tried to di- 
verge along the woods. After a couple 
of hundred marketable beeves had 
passed in, the rustlers closed the gate, 
following them west. Lewis glimpsed 
several of the men, They were tough 
looking hombres, and though masked, 
he recognized two or three figures as 
loafers around the town, supposed cow- 
hands out of work. 

“Where’s Bull?” he heard one say. 

“Went up ahead, I guess.” 

Husky stole through the woods on 
their trail. The cliffs at a point here 
had eroded, cracked down into a nat- 
ural dip which ended at a steep, un- 
scalable slide. Lewis hid himself off to 
the south, where he could see along the 
jagged cliffside. The rustlers set about 
their work at once, working with pre- 
cision from long practice. 

A steer would be thrown, hogtied, at- 
tached to a long, strong rope, shoved 
over the brink, and slid down, descent 
checked from too sudden movements 
by men on the rope. Men were wait- 
ing below to release the noose, drag the 
steer out where it could be untied and 
driven to the lower plains. In the 
meantime, another cow was tied, ready 
to descend the slide. 

The sun was reddening. Suddenly 
the marshal gasped. A figure broke 
out from the trail that led in from the 
Bar J range. A stooping rustler looked 
up, caught a glimpse of Louise Jack- 
son, staring in amazement at the 
thieves through the trees. The rustler 
whooped, drew his gun. Husky fired 
an instant ahead of him, sent him roll- 
ing head over heels, screaming with 
pain. An instant later the whole gang 
dived for their guns. 

“Git her—catch her,” the leader of 
the band bawled. 

Louise turned to run, stumbled on a 
rock. They were shooting toward her. 
Husky rose, firing to hold them back, 
rattle them, give her a chance. She 
saw him, turned aside to run to his side. 
A bullet knocked off his Stetson as the 
rustlers, too, saw him, and turned a hail 
of bullets his way. Another slug 
creased across his left shoulder, bring- 
ing the warm blood. Others buried in 
trees and earth nearby. 
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“Run back, other way!’ Husky 
called to the girl, who was heading 
into the line of fire. She did not hear 
him above the roar, was excited, called 
out his name. Then she fell, face down, ` 
among the leaves. 

The frantic officer, believing she was 
dead, ran westward, to draw the bullets 
away from her. He was clipped in the 
thigh, and just managed to hop to the 
shelter of a high rock. Panting for 
breath, he picked off two of his ene- 
mies. 

The others took cover. Some be- 
gan to circle, to catch him from the 
other side. It looked bad. 

Then he was dimly aware of yells, 
shots coming from the in-trail. Old 
Man Ban Jackson, accompanied by a 
bunch of his boys, Ken Thomas among 
them, rushed up, attracted by the 
shooting. The rustlers beat a swift re- 
treat, blocked at the cliff face but scat- 
tering to the sides. A couple tried to 
take the slide. One lost footing half- 
way down and went plunging to the 
bottom. The men down below realized 
what was going on. They scattered, 
running for their mounts. 


ITHIN five minutes the firing 

had died to a few scattered 
shots. The rustlers had either taken 
lead, surrendered, or made a run into 
the bush. Cowboys were following 
these latter up. 

Old Man Jackson stood with Ken 
Thomas. Marshal Lewis pushed him- 
self up, tried to stand, but had to keep - 
all his weight on his left leg, propping 
himself up with a hand on his rock. 
He called to Jackson. Thomas swung, 
stared at him, hand dropping to his pis- 
tol. 

“Theres that Lewis hombre!” 
Thomas shouted. 

Lewis had no intention of taking a 


bullet from the cattle dealer. His 
steady gun covered Thomas. 
“Git Louise, Ban,” he called. “She’s 


down there, bad hurt.” 

Old Man Jackson cursed, went in the 
direction Husky indicated, found the 
young woman’s body. He picked her 
up, tears in his eyes. Husky, staring 
eagerly that way, saw blood on her 
face, dripping from her dark hair. 
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“She ain’t daid, on’y creased! 
Thomas—fetch my canteen,” Jackson 
yelled. 

Thomas turned, went hurrying back 
along the path. Husky hopped to Jack- 
son, who was now oblivious to all save 
his daughter. 

“Will—will she live?” gasped Lewis. 

Jackson scowled up at him. “I think 
so. Bullet cut her scalp right bad. No 
thanks to yore mob of killers—” 

A slug’ whirled within an inch of 
Husky’s ear. The marshal swung, his 
gun blazing. He saw the twisted face 
of his rival, Ken Thomas, who had tried 
to sneak back and shoot him in the 
spine. Thomas dropped the gun he 
held, clutched his side, fell in the trail, 
a bullet through his ribs. 

“Now,” said Old Man Jackson, ram- 
ming a six-shooter muzzle into Husky’s 
side, “drop that gun. Yuh done enough 
damage.” 

Lewis was a prisoner. He sank 
down, staring at Louise’s pale face. 
The Bar J boys had rounded up several 
prisoners. 

Two waddies down aways near the 
plain, pushing through the bush, had 
stumbled on Bull Tate’s corpse and lit- 
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tle Griggs, tied up as Husky left him. 

Water from canteens, brought up, re- 
vived Louise. She lay with her injured 
head in her father’s lap, but her eyes 
were on the battered marshal. Thomas 
had been helped up to them; he was 
suffering from the bullet Husky had 
put into him, furious at Lewis. 

“Yore doublin’ back didn’t fool me 
long, Lewis,” growled Jackson. “We 
rode east fer a spell, but then swung 
back. Met Thomas. Got: yuh cold, 
Husky.” : 

“But I tell yuh I was hid up here, 
watchin’ them rustlers,” the marshal 
said. “I started the shootin’ when they 
fired on Louise. The thieves been driv- 
in’ yore cows up here, lowerin’ ’em to 
their pals below, who drive ’em off toa 
safe place, rebrand ’em, sell ’em at their 
leisure.” 

“Yuh oughta know all about it,” 
growled Thomas, “seein’ as yuh’re their 
leader.” 

Little Griggs was glaring balefully 
at Thomas. 

“Yuh dirty liar,” he burst out furi- 
ously. “Yuh tried to do me in, twict. 
Lewis saved me both times and I’m 

(Concluded on page 112) 


OWDY, gals and galluses! They got 

a lot of tests nowadays to caculate 

how smart a person is. Things used 

to be simpler when a man wanted to be a 

Ranger. If he could shoot straight and live 

straight, it didn’t matter much if he could 
read or write. 

The questions and answers method of 
gauging a man’s intelligence furnishes mis- 
leadin’ results right often and don’t prove 
how useful a man is. But it’s a good fun 
game and sometimes lays on two or three 
layers to his fund o’ general information. 

Let us test ourselves for our western 
abc’s on this here list of 20 questions, the 
answers to which you'll find kite-tailed 
onto the end o’ this here department. Don’t 
lookyet. C’mon, folks, let’sget FRONTIER 
POSTED! 


1. Does ALAMO mean a; 
a fort 
b kind of tree 
e town plaza 
2. Is ARRASTRE a: 
a Mex cussword 
b semi-precious stone 
© ore-grinder 
3. Is LARCH a: 
a tree 
b bird 
_. € watercourse 
4. Is OXBOW. a: 
a Weapon 
b weather sign 
e river bend 
5. Was COCHISE a: 
a ioneer scout 
b ndian chief 
e hardpan 
6 Is SACATON a: 
a part of a saddle 
b venomous insect 
e range grass 
7. Is CHOLLA a: 
a food 
b cave 
e cactus 
8. Is CALICHE a: 
a mineral deposit 
b small jail 
e songbird 
% is YANKEE BREECHING: 
a hair chaps 
harness 
e high boots 
10. Is SCREWBEAN a: 
a loco weed 
b kind of mesquite 
e horse thief 
11. A MINER’S INCH is: 
a water measurement 
b distance 
e a joke 
12. A HONDO is a: 
a silver ornament 
b loop 
e dry creek 
13. A BUSCADERO is a: 
a young cowboy 
b anteater 
e two-gun belt 
14. A TAPADERO is a: 
a small spring 
b saddle cloak 
e stirrup cover 


15. SAM HOUSTON fought: 

a Pancho Villa 

b Juarez 

e Santa Anna 
16. The RIO GRANDE rises in: 

a Texas 

b Oklahoma 

e Colorado 
17. Which predominate in U. §.; 

a cattle 

b sheep 

e hogs 
18. A JAVELINA is a: 

a wild hog 

b knife 

e playing card 
19. A BEAVER eats: 

a fish 

b trees 

e aquatic plants 
20. A BANDALERO is a: 

a saddle cinch 

b hat 

e bullfighter 

You'll come on all these words and ex- 

pressions in reading the stories in this and 
other issues o° TEXAS RANGERS Maga- 
zine, gals and galluses. They’re familiar to 
mighty nearly everybody in Texas, speci- 
ally along the border. My advice is that 
you get a pencil and check off what you 
figure are the right answers. Go through 
all twenty questions like that, then look for 
the correct answers starting on next page. 
But don’t look first. 


Are You Frontier Posted? 

If you answered all twenty correct, 
you're genuinely FRONTIER POSTED 
and a sure-enough Ranger. If you get fif- 
teen, you’re a mighty savvy hombre. If 
you get ten, you’re average. Below that 
means you better study up some more. 

The questions, they'll come harder in 
the next Frontier Post get-together. Some 
will be geography questions, which stump * 
real experts. Seems like most folks are 
lame on geography, even of their own coun- 
try. 

Back in the days when folks didn’t travel 
nearly so much, they knew their geography 
better. A frontiersman had to. 

Oldtime scouts and trappers could draw 
you a right accurate map o’ western United 
States, putting in the mountain ranges and 
the principal rivers. They was by no 
means an educated lot, but savvy of dis- 
tance, direction and location was plenty im- 
portant to them. 

They couldn’t hop on a train, a bus or 
drive an automobile along a highway to get 
places they wanted to. They had to re- 
member places and how to get there and 
what it was like at different seasons and 
was there hoss feed along the route. 


No Roads Them Days 


Every time I go skimmin’ over this wide 
western land I ponder on how the early 
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wagon folks ever did turn a wheel. I’ve 
heard heaps o’ other travellers express the 
same wonder. 

Even along the well-established emigrant 
routes there was no such thing as a road, 
areal road. Just dim wheeltracks marked 
the routes and there were miles where win- 
ter storms plum erased thus. 

Prob’ly the old cattle herd routes, such 
as the Chisholm Trail, were better-marked. 


Teaming Tricks 

Sure, there were teaming tricks, same as 
in all trades. In steep going, the wagons 
would go over a summit one at a time, with 
everybody unhooking to help his neighbor, 
hitching on six, eight or more animals, as 
need called for. 

In fording big rivers, such as the Red in 
north Texas, they’d remove the wheels, 
fasten the wagon bed on a log raft, and 
pole ’er across. The animals would have 
to swim for it. Gettin’ ’em into the water 
called for a flock of persuasive language, 
I’m told. How pious-minded folks made it 
is hard to savvy. But I reckon it took 
praying as much as profanity to keep a 
wagon train rolling. 


The Friendly Stars 


Me, I can recollect slow, hard travel over 
country pretty much unsettled and I figure 
the thing a man remembers the most are 
the nights, when the long dark came on, 
and there you were in the middle of a sea 
of darkness a hundred miles across, maybe, 
from the light in one settler’s window to 
the next. The stars were friendly com- 
panions on such nights and each sunrise a 
welcome visitor. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 
w ELL, gals and galluses, here’s the an- 
swers. Now let’s see how well yowre 
FRONTIER POSTED: 
1. An ALAMO is a cottonweed tree. (Mex 
word for it.) The town plaza at San Antonio 
[Turn page] 
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was so named on account of it was shaded by 
a big, old cottonwood.. Most of the fighting in 
that famous battle of the Alamo was along 
the adobe walls that enclosed the plaza, from 
which some people figure Alamo means fort. 
2. An ARRASTRE is a crude ore-grinder 
or crushing stone; It was usually operated by 
a horse or mule hitched to a long pole that 
went round and round. Arrastres are still 


| used in out-of-the-way mining parts. 


3. A LARCH is an wi oe beh tree, a sort of 
serub fir or tamarack. A lark is a bird, yes- 
sir, and a loch is Scottish dialect for lake. 

4. Sure, an OXBOW is a wooden yoke. But 
that wasn't part o’ the question. Oxbow is 
also a river bend and the piece of land inside 
o such a bend. 

5. COCHISE was an Apache chief in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico who preyed on Texas 
cattlemen driving their herds west after the 
close of the War Between the States. 

6. SACATON is a coarse range grass, some- 
times called soapweed and beargrass. It 
pruwa in Texas and all through the South- 
west. 

7. CHOLLA is the so-called “jumping” cac- 
tus. - It eomes in about nine varieties, and 
each one is worse’n the other. 

8. CALICHE is a mineral deposit. It's a 
silicate rock, sort of chalky, and in west 
Texas forms a hardpan in-many places, too 
tough for a plow. 

9. Here’s the hard one unless you've han- 
dled horses a whole lot. YANKEE BREECH- 
ING is the holdback straps on a type of wagon 
harness. 

10. SCREWBEAN mesquite is so-called on 
account of the pod growing twistwise. The 

od on loco weed is a spiral, also. And a 
orse thief sometimes whirled at the end of a 
rope. So SCREWBEAN is a kind of mesquite. 

11. A MINER’S INCH is a unit of water 
measurement, It means the level flow of 
water, such as through a headgate, one inch 
deep and a foot wide. 

12. A HONDO is the loop in a lariat. The 
word is sometimes confused with “creek” be- 
cause it’s a common name for small, winding 
streams; that is, Hondo Creek or Rio Hondo. 
A silver ornament is called a concha. 

13. A BUSCADERO is a gunbelt with two 
holsters attached—being a little handier for 
two-gun men than wearing crossed belts with 
one holster on each. An anteater is an arma- 
dillo. 

14. A TAPADERDO is a hard leather stirrup 
cover that protects a _rider’s feet in brush 
country. A saddle cloak is a poncho. A small 
spring is—well, a small spring. 

15. It was the Mexican general Santa Anna 
that Sam Houston fought at the Alamo, 

16. Colorado. a 

17. Latest Department of Agriculture ig 
ures are: 53 million hogs, 56 million sheep, 72 
million cattle. But that ain’t so many, our 
Australian friends tell us. Over there they’ve 
got 120 million sheep alone. (Providing 120 
million sheep can be alone.) 

18. A JAVELINA is the border country 
name for a wild hog, you bet. They’re hunted 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and northern: 
Mexico, where vicious javelinas sometimes 
hunt the hunters. à 

19. A BEAVER eats aquatic plants but 
gnaws down saplings and even big trees to 
build dams. And the beaver builds dams to 
make ponds where he can build his mud- 
daubed lodge with an underwater entrance to 
make it exclusive. And also safe from ma- 
rauders. > < 

20. A BANDALERO is a cartridge sling 
worn: across a shoulder. A sombrero is a 
Mexican hat and a picadero is the hombre who 
sticks darts in a bullfight. And I reckon that 
explains everything. 

What’s your score? 

—CAPTAIN STARR. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Fores. that was sure a plumb interest- 
ing test of our knowledge that Captain 
Starr gave us up above. How’d you make 
out? Pd like to know—and I'd also like 
your opinion of Captain Starr’s palaver—= 
when you send your next letter to The Edi- ’ 


tor, TEXAS RANGERS, 10 East 40th 
Street, New York City. Yep, I'm waiting to 
hear from you—and to receive all your 
opinions, suggestions and criticisms regard- 
ing TEXAS RANGERS! A postcard will 
do—so why not write that letter today? 

Next issue we bring you one of the most 
exciting, most colorful novels ever to appear 
in TEXAS RANGERS. You'll agree it’s a 
novel for your “must read” list when you 
get the next issue of TEXAS RANGERS 
and start LONE STAR WRATH—a smash- 
ing epic of the enchanted mesa country by 
Jackson Cole. 

Again Jackson Cole takes you to the | 
Staked Plains of Texas—again Jim Hatfield | 
battles with fists and guns to keep this part 
of the Lone Star State from falling into 
evil days and ways! A vast conspiracy of 
fraud, murder and theft is under foot—and 
Hatfield has his orders! True to the old | 
saying, “One riot—one Ranger,” Hatfield 
handles it alone—and his gun-fanning ad- 
ventures will provide the fastest, most grip- 
ping western thrills in many a year! 

It’s a great novel, hombres and hom- 
bresses—and I want you all on hand to read 
it and the other swell stories I have in store 
for you in the next issue. And meantime, 
if you haven’t yet joined, clip, sign and 
mail the coupon on Page 109 and become 
one of us in TEXAS RANGERS CLUB, 
the nation-wide organization for all true 
western fans. No dues or fees—and you’re 
welcome, pard! 

So long! See you next issue. 

—THE EDITOR. 
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LUCKY STAR 
(Concluded from page 107) 
goin’ to do somethin’ in return. Mister 
Jackson, Thomas is the top boss of this 
rustler bunch. I was in it, and so was 
Bull Tate. O’Shea and Davis run the 
party down below, as can easy be 
proved. Thomas backed Lewis fer 
marshal so’s he’d be in town, outa the 
way here, as it was unhandy havin’ him 
so close on his ranch. Then Thomas 
got sore at Lewis fer hittin’ him, when 
the marshal saved my life. He told 
Tate to kill me. Thomas wantetl to 
finish off Lewis, make him suffers also 
throw yuh off his track.” He added, 

“And that’s Gawd’s truth.” 

Ken Thomas let out a nasty growl 
and tried to turn on the little informer, 
but Husky thrust out a quick foot and 
tripped the cattle dealer. The wounded 
Thomas was quickly subdued. 

“So!” exclaimed Jackson. “So that’s 
some of the business yuh was busy at 
when you didn’t ride with me and the 
boys off east after Husky. That’s why 
yuh jined up with us later—after yuh 
found out which way we was headin’ 
a while ago.” 

Griggs’ story was easily substan- 
tiated all around. The capture of 
O’Shea and Davis down below on the 
lower plains cinched matters when they 
started to talk. The break-up of the 
rustling gang, slow in coming, was 
swift in effect. 

Ban Jackson was right handsome 
about his apology to the marshal. 

“Im plumb sorry, Husky,” he said, 
looking from the lawman to his daugh- 
ter who was holding Husky’s hand as 
though she was never going to let go. 
“I was wrong and you was right. But 
how on earth did yuh stumble onto 
this place with us chasin’ yuh?” 

Husky Lewis grinned as he fished in 
his pocket and produced his badge. 

“I lost this in that scuffle with 
Thomas. From what yuh’ve just said, 
I know now it was Thomas who picked 
it up and carried it away. Anyhow, it 
was the sun shinin’ on this star that 
caught my eye and led me to find the 
hidden rustler gate. So I reckon Pll 
have to call it my lucky star, after all.” 


“Our lucky star,” Corset “Louine. 
And that was that. 
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THE TROUBLE SMITH 
(Concluded from page 98) 


telling who they were and spreading 
an alarm, they made me ride with 
them. They saw it was impossible to 
rush the branch office and take the 
gold, so they decided to come here 
after dark and pick yuh off, Walt, 
then kill Dave and Jim when the stage 
rolled up. I couldn’t let that happen, 
so I showed them how to take the 
gold without a shot being fired. 
Mebbe it wasn’t a nice way to treat 
Gale and the rest of yuh, but it was 
the best I could think up in a hurry.” 

After a moment’s silence, Walt 
Payne held out his hand. 

“You oughta kick out my teeth, for 
what I said and thought,” he said 
sheepishly, 

“Say,” laughed Tommy, taking 
Walt’s hand, “all I did was get them 
out here. It was up to you to save 
the gold. Yuh did, just like I knew 
yuh would.” Tommy moved away to 
help Jim tie up the three outlaws. 

Big Dave Davis scratched his head | 
and stared at the outlaws’ mounts. 
They had regained their feet and, | 
reins trailing, stood a few yards away. 

“I don’t savvy what made them 
hosses fall,” he grumbled. “Riding 
broncs don’t do tricks like those three 
at once, even in the dark.” 

Walt Payne laughed. “I figgered 
our only chance was to catch them 
fellers -off balance,” he explained, 


“since they had all the guns. So I 
hobbled their broncs with tie-ropes 
tied just above the knees on their 
front legs. They were high enough 
not to be noticed in the dark, and 
long enough so the broncs could walk. 
But they were too short for them to 
run or jump, without tripping and 
falling. I gave them a scare to make 
them jump—and—it worked!” 
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Tins young man has just got a big surprise! 
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technical subjects are amazingly inexpensive. 

Mail this*coupon — today — for complete information. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


CELEBRATE 50 YEARS OF. SERVICE TO AMBITIOUS AMERICANS 


1891+194] 


BOX 3969-S, SCRANTON, PENNA, 
‘Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins * 


and Why,” and full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


ioulture O Air Brake (© Contracting and Building O Marine Engines OR. R. Signalman — O Refrigeration , 
Conditioning O Cotton Manufacturing O Mechanical Drafting O Sanitary Engineering 
lane Drafting O Diesel Engines O Mechanical Engineering O Sheet Metal Work 
iteetural Drafting C Electrical Drafting O Mine Foreman O Ship Drafting D Shop Practica 
Architecture O Electrical Engineering O Navigation U Steam Electric O Steam Engines 
Auto Engine Tune-up O Electric Lighting O Patternmakińg O Steam Fitting . 
Auto Technician O Foundry Work D Resting © Pharmacy D Plumbing O Structural Drafting a 
Aviation [ Aviation Mechanic O Heat Treatment of Metals (| Poultry Farming D Structural Eapinsersns 
Boilermaking O Highway Engineering O Practical Telephony O Surveying and Mapping 
Bridge Enginoering ©) House Planning O Public Works Engineering O Telegraph Engineering 
Chemistry O Locomotive Engineer O Radio, General Telephone Work ; 
Civil Engineering D Machinist O Radio Operating Textile Designing [ Toolmaking 
Coal Mining O Management of Inventions © Radio Servicing O Welding, Electric and Gas 
Concrete Engineering O Mfg. of Pulp and Paper U R. R. Section Foreman O Woolen Manufacturing 
È BUSINESS COURSES 
O Accounting O Advertising © College Preparatory O Foremanship O French Railway Postal Clerk 
Bookkeeping O Commercial C Good English Salesmanship 
Business Correspondence O Cost Accounting O High Schoo! Secretarial O Spanish 
Business Management O C. P. Aceounting O Hiustrating Showeard and Sign Lottering 
O Cartooning O Civil Service (0 First Year College © Managing Men at Work Traffic Management 
HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 
O Advanced Dresamaking CO Home Dressmaking O Tea Room and Cafeteria 


© Foods and Cookery O Professional Dressmaking and Designing Management, Catering 


Age. Address 


Stat * sPresent Position. 
Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
British residents send coupon to I. O. 8., 71 Kingsway, London, W. O. 2, England 


City... 


MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS AT HOME 


With HOME RECORDER you 


It's WONDERFUL can make a record of your sing- 


ing, talking, reciting or instru- 


~AND SO SIMPLE ment playing right in your own 
= PLEASE LET ME home, too! No longer need the 
MAKE A RECORD. high prices of recording ma- 

= chines or studio facilities pre- 
vent you or your family or 
friends from hearing your own 
voices or playing. No experi- 
ence necessary. No “mike” 
fright to worry about. No com- 
plicated gadgets. In.a jiffy you 
can set up HOME RECORDER, 
play or sing or talk, and imme- 
diately you have a record which 
you and your friends can hear 
as often as you wish. 


CHARLIE BARNET 


and other famous orchestra 
leaders use 


HOME RECORDER 


THink or it! I Just MADE 
THIS RECORD WITH THE 
NEW HOME RECORDERS 


Nes, Bos, and 
IT SURE SOUNDS 
LIKE YOUR voice! 


A eee et 


Everything is included. Nothing else to buy and 
nothing else to pay. You get complete HOME 
RECORDING UNIT, which includes special re- 
cording needle, playing needles, 6 two-sided un- 
breakable records. Also spiral feeding attachment 
and combination recording and playback unit 
suitable for recording a skit, voice, instrument 
or radio broadcast. ADDITIONAL, 2-SIDED 
BLANK RECORDS COST ONLY 75c per dozen. 


Charlie Barnet with Judy Ellington and Larry Taylor, vocalists in 
his band, listen to a record they just made with Home Recorder. 


HAVE RECORDING PARTIES 


You'll get a real thrill out of HOME RECORDING. 
Surprise your friends by letting them hear your voice or 
playing right from a record. Record a snappy talking fea- 
ture. Record jokes ard become the life of the party. 
Great to help train your voice and to cultivate speech. 
Nothing to practice . . . you start record’ng at once... . 
everything necessary included. Nothing else to buy. Just 
sing, speak or play and HOME RECORDER unit, which 


A N Y (0) N E c A N M A K E A R E c o R D operates on your electric or hand-windins type phonograph, 


y fea] i i 7 j will do the recording on special blank records we furnish, 
If you play a musical instrument, or if you sing. or if you just pil dod immediately play. the reeonls back as often as 


recite, you can make your own records. You can also Use you wish, Make your HOME MOVIE a talking picture 
Home Recorder for recording letters to your friends, and they with Home Recorder. Simply make the record while film- 
can play them back on their own phonographs. ing and play back while showing. i 


SEND NO MONEY! HURRY COUPON! START RECORDING AT ONCE! 


Note: Canadian and Foreign $3.50 cash with order 
fates am an umun eee m mmm) ë 9 EAST 19th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


N RONE REBORDING COMPANY == = = = =] Operates on Your A.C. or D.C. Electric Phonographs, Record Players, 
Radio-Ph binati indi í 
i Studio K, East 18th Street, Now York, NEY : adi one Combinations, or Hand Winding Phonographs & Portables 
Send entire HOME RECORDING OUTFIT (includ- [] 
l ing 6 2-sided records) described above, by return mail. 
I I will pay postman $2.98, plus postage on arrival. (Send l 
i cash or money order now for $3.00 and save postage.) l 1] 
BONE iairasjeraie atin dozen additional blank records 
l at $.75 per dozen. “Ft INCLUDING SIX TWO-SIDED 
J 
l BLANK RECORDS ONLY 
i Siaa aapronreamnes an eoe l 
I l 
| Address. sssesesssssessssensssessirserse serere: ! HOME RECORDING CO. 
I RES d BE aaa cla academe auntie I Studio K 
l 


Let Us GIVE You 


this Sensational 
New Pocket-Size 


Yours FREE! 


child can use it. 


Magic With Figures - Time-Saving Short 
Cuts-Secrets of Rapid Reckoning -Tricks 


T LAST YOU can make 

figures DO what you 
WANT them to! Solve busi- 
ness and household prob- 
lems. Impress your friends 
with astonishing mathemat- 
ical magic! 

Here is the practical help you 
have always wanted. A book that 
makes you fall in love with fig- 
ures! Gives even those who think 


they “have no head for figures” a 
priceless new ability! 


MATHEMATICS MADE EASY is 

a BIG book. Written in plain 

language. Crammed with time- 
saving, work-saving methods. 

The partial 

No contents at 

Se /) right can tell 

ney: only a FEW of 

M the many sub- 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. T.G.8, Garden City, New York. 


Send me MATHEMATICS MADE EASY. I will 
examine it for 5 days FREE. I will either send you 
$i, then $I a month later, and 95c (plus 20c post- 
age and packing charge) one month after that as 
full payment—OR else return the book to you with- 


out further obligation. 


This amazing Adding Machine ADDS up to 100,000,000—SUB- 
TRACTS, MULTIPLIES, DIVIDES. Slips right into your pocket! 
. . . yet weighs only 6 ounces! Now you can figure your bills, invoices, estimates, 
budgets in a FRACTION of the time—with 100% ACCURACY. So simple a 
Requires fewer operations than expensive machines, And 
it’s yours FREE with this fascinating book that’s FUN to read! 


Actual size. 
Weighs only 
6 ounces. 


All-metal 


jects. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geom- 
etry—Business Computation, Ad- 
vertising, Manufacturing and Sell- 
ing Costs, Profits. Each one, and 
many more, explained in easy 
A-B-C language! 


.-Vhe entire third part of this 
volume is crammed with mathe- 
matical tricks and oddities. Fig- 
ure-Magie that will amaze your 
friends. Strange combinations of 
numbers that produce surprising, 
and sometimes hilarious results! 
Uncanny guessing systems that 
never fail. More fun with numbers 
than you ever thought possible. 


MATHEMATICS MADE EASY 
tells you at once how to figure ANY 
problem, the quickest. surest, easi- 
est way. If your schooling skipped 
any section of mathematics this 
book is so arranged (with 193 fas- 
cinating exercises in 2,508 self- 
answering parts) that the whole 
subject becomes crystal clear. 


Simply mail coupon. Pay 
no money—either now or 
when postman brings vol- 
ume. 

If you do not agree that 
this is one of the most en- 
tertaining and helpful books 


FREE—POCKET ADDING MACHINE 
with your purchase of MATHEMATICS 
MADE EASY on this special offer. 


NAMO icc e iris coe ote oieisjeiejorcisioinisies\«/ele eraleinisieincenisiecle 
Address 
City .. 


SAVE 20c! Check here if you prefer to make 

one single remittance . ._and thus SAVE 
postage and packing charges. Enclose check or 
money order for $2.95 as payment in full. Same 
5-day money-back privilege. 


you have ever seen—send it 
back within 5 days and pay 
nothing. But if you decide 
to keep it, send only $i— 
$1 one month later—and 95c 
(with only 20c for postage, 
packing and handling) one 
month after that, as full 
payment. The Adding Ma- 
chine will be yours FREE. 
Address coupon to: NEL- 
SON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
age T.G.8, Garden City, 


ADDS UP TO 

ONE HUNDRED 

MILLION! 
<a 


with special Steel 
Stylus for fastest op- 
eration, and full Direc- 
tions for every use. 


Saves You 
Time and Work 


The Faster Way to Add 
How Subtraction Governs 


3 Kinds of Life 
Insurance 


Our Lives How Factory Costs 
Subtracting by Are Computed 
“Complement” How to Allow for 


Wholesale Addition Trade Discounts 

Ways to Prove Mul- Determining 
tiplication Mark-Up 

Computing Overhead, 


Time-Savers for Division 
How to Reduce Profit 
Fractions Household Budgets 


Income Tax 

Quick Table of Cook- 
ery Equivalents 

Oddities, Curiosities 

42_ Mathematical 
Tricks and Puzzles 


How to Multiply Faster 

How Graphs Are Made 

What Algebra Means 

Meaning of Plane 
Geometry 

7 Kinds of Triangles 

Mathematics for Business You Can Do 

How to Discount The Magic Number 
invoices 76293 

How to Use a Code in Wonders of Compound 
Marking Goods Interest 

Computing Loss and Nei You Can Prove You 
Loss Never Work 

Hours and Wages How to Be a 

The Hour-Rate System 

The Piece-Work System 

Pay-Roll Currency 


“‘Mathemagician’’ 
The Mathematics of 
Chance for Sweep- 


Breakdown stakes, Poker, 
How to Compute Interest Bridge, Roulette, 
When to Discount Numbers, Dice 

Notes Mathematical 
How to Read Stock Superstitions 

Reports 


Finding Assessed 
Proverty Value 


Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication, 
Division, Fractions, 
Decimals, Algebra, 
Geometry, Percent. 
age, Business 

Arithmetic, Inter- 

est, Mathematics 

for Entertain- 
ment. 


A big book, 
6x9% inches. 
35 interesting 
sections. Dur- 
ably bound in 
rich buckram. 


